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[THE object of the following article is to present a brief out- 
line of Dr Hickok’s philosophy. It has been prepared by one 
of his personal friends, who is a decided advocate of his system. 
To this its value, to the readers of this journal, is largely due. 
They must be glad to receive, from an able and accomplished 
writer, a view of this philosophy, which is not liable to the 
charge either of misapprehension or perversion. The article, 
therefore, is not to be regarded as presenting the estimate of 
the Princeton Review of Dr Hickok’s system, but the light in 
which it is viewed by its adherents. } 


Dr Hickox, though profoundly acquainted with German 
speculations, and constantly resorting to terms which they have 
made common, differs vitally from every German thinker, both 
as respects the starting-point and the termination of his phi- 
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losophy. Though he is evidently in closer sympathy with 
Kant than with any other great leader of modern thought, yet 
the grand results of their thinking are diametrically opposite. 
It is the whole purpose of the “Rational Psychology” to establish 
what it is equally the aim of the “ Critick of Pure Reason” to 
overthrow. With Kant, the being of a God, the freedom and 
immortality of the soul, and the substantial existence of an ob- 
jective world, are all incapable of speculative proof. But we 
should not greatly err in saying, that the most noticeable 
feature in all Dr Hickok’s thinking, is the confidence with 
which he affirms, and the persistence with which he maintains, 
the doctrine exactly opposite tothis. If, aside from the simple 
as of his philosophical views, there is one aim which 
as evidently controlled him in what he has written, it is to 
attain a foundation upon which philosophical scepticism may 
be utterly overthrown. Each of his works is penetrated by the 
deep conviction of its author, that such a position can be 
reached, and that the method he has adopted is the certain 
way to secure it. This fact gives us the point of view from 
which his philosophy should be contemplated, in order to a 
comprehensive acquaintance with its scope and meaning. 
Scepticism, according to Dr Hickok, is the necessary result 
of every system of thought which confines the work of the 
intellect to its judgments and inferences. These are, indeed, 
operations properly within its sphere, but if it can do nothing 
more, he argues, no judgment can ever be affirmed beyond a 
contradiction, nor the ground of any inference be established 
beyond a doubt. If, e.g., the judgment : there is an external 
world, be denied by one who affirms that there is only a seem- 
ing phantasm, and that our belief in its reality is a dream, 
obviously the first judgment cannot escape this denial by a 
mere re-affirmation of itself, but only as it is grounded in 
another judgment, higher or more simple. Take then this 
higher judgment, ¢. g., there is an external world, because we 
are so made that we must believe it, and immediately we meet 
the sceptical inquiry, How do we know that we are not so made 
that we must believe a lie? To remove this doubt renders 
necessary a similar procedure as before. We may say, ¢.g., 
the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator could not allow our 
only modes of judgment to be necessarily deceptive, but this 
only opens the way to graver doubts, and more numerous ques- _ 
tions; e g., How do we know that there is a Creator ? and what 
evidence have we that he is wise and kind? The same is true 
with every possible judgment. It is liable, at once, to some 
kind of doubt, and the attempt to remove this, by means of 
some higher judgment, instead of eradicating the scepticism, 
only gives it a stronger hold in a deeper soil. That this scep- 
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ticism is inherent to all the processes of the merely judging 
or inferring intellect, Dr Hickok finds evidence alike in the 
nature of the process itself, and in its actual exhibitions in the 
history of thought. 

We may, undoubtedly, attempt to avoid this result, by 
affirming that we find ourselves in the possession of certain 
“common sense” convictions, back of which we cannot go, and 
upon which we may confidently rest our declarations, that 
there is a world, and there is a God. Moreover, the sceptic 
himself cannot doubt, that he also possesses these same convic- 
tions, or at least that they are the inalienable heritage of the 
great proportion of mankind. Why is not this enough? To 
this inquiry it might be a sufficient reply, that notwithstanding 
the force with which this testimony of “common sense” is 
affirmed, neither the position of the sceptic has been materiall 
changed, in consequence, nor his progress essentially checked. 
But, beyond this, the sceptic declares, that the deductions of 
his logic contradict these convictions of his common sense, and 
that he must, at least, doubt which of the two to believe. Still 
further, he presses the more momentous inquiry : Why should 
we believe these convictions of common sense, for how do we 
know that they may guide us infallibly? and to this, in the 
field which he occupies in common with his opponents, there is 
no satisfactory reply. It is, of course, easy to say, that this 
query is impertinent or absurd, or that it is impossible to 
answer it, because, we are so made, that we must believe these 
convictions—but the sceptic as easily replies: that this refusal 
to answer only confirms bis doubt, and that the reason assigned 
o the refusal, is only a begging of the very question in 

ispute. 

t is to meet these difficulties, and to overthrow all scepticism 
in its last resort, that Dr Hickok has laboured. is first 
inquiry is: Whether there may not be some power in the intel 
lsct beyond its capacity for connecting things together, and 
deriving conclusions of one judgment from another?’ Have we 
any faculty by which we can see truth in a light so clear that 
we shall need nothing but its own shining to reveal its absolute 
ground and reason? Can the truth be made to stand out before 
us as self-affirmatory, and needing nothing but itself for its 
‘support? Having ‘Sedscont that the mountains sustain the 
heavens, and that Atlas sustains the mountains, may we know 
that the heavens sustain themselves and embracethe mountains? 

Dr Hickok answers these questions with an emphatic affirma- 
tive. In distinction from that faculty which can affirm one 
thing because of another, and which, in that it must stand some- 
thing wnder every affirmation, is properly termed the wnder- 
standing, he recognises, in the human intellect, a far loftier 
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capacity, lose province is to behold the truth, by an immediate 
insight, and in its absolute and self-affirming ground. This 
higher faculty, in that it, through the visible symbol, can read 
the truth, invisible to any eye of the sense or the understand- 
ing, is fitly named the reason. 

This digtinction between the reason and the understanding is 
fundamental in Dr Hickok’s thinking, but we shall make the 
gravest mistake in supposing that it means no more with him 
than that distinction, in similar terms, which is so prominent in 
the Critical Philosophy, and whose fallacy, as there recognised, 
Sir William Hamilton, and Dr Hickok himself, have unan- 
swerably exposed. With Kant, and with the, so called, Ger- 
man transcendental school, the reason is only a higher under- 
standing. The two faculties differ only in name, not in reality. 
Both are essentially powers of judgment, which are so made 
that they attain their conclusions in a certain way,—the one 
directed by what Kant calls the categories of the understand- 
ing, and the other by what he terms the ideas of the pure 
reason. Neither of these has the capacity to look around or 
through either itself or its objects. Neither can therefore lead 
to absolute knowledge. Nothing which the mind receives can 
be known except as modified by its necessary method of 
receiving it, and this is equally true of both the reason and the 
understanding. The understanding judges that all its objects 
must come under the forms of categories of quantity, quality, 
relation, and mode—and the reason also pidaes that all its 
objects must be regulated by the form or idea of the absolute ; 
but that these forms exist out of and independent of the mind 
which contains them, cannot be affirmed. That there is any 
quantity or quality, objective and real, the understanding can- 
not prove, and that there is any absolute outside of the mind 
which conceives it, the reason cannot know. Hence the dir- 
t'nction between the two faculties oy asen and the Critics] 
Philosophy, as propounded by Kant, mes justly liable to 
all the scepticism which has attended its development in tle 
later German schools. 

But it is a very different doctrine of the reason which 
Dr Hickok maintains. In his view, this is a faculty which 
differs as truly in kind, and not merely in variety or degree, 
from all others, as that which is truly spiritual in man differs 
from the animal part of his nature. Spirit is, purely and pri- 
marily, with him, self-consciousness—. ¢., it belongs to the 
very being of spirit that it should know itself. In this self- 
knowledge, there is involved an activity determining itself, ard 
thus a edit Gaction-~4 €., spirit in knowing itself, has itself, 
and is thus, essentially, a person. Moreover, in this self- 
knowledge, and the self-determination which it implies, there 
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are disclosed two points of view from which the agency of 
spirit may be contemplated, and in which this agen Sieavaae 
revealed as two distinct faculties of spirit, which may be named, 
mappeney reason and will. Reason is spirit, so far as it is 

self-knowing ; and will is spirit, so far as it is self-directing. 
— comprehends the two, and is, essentially, an activity 
which knows and determines, 7. ¢., directs itself. 

In this conception of spirit, the reason becomes an original 
and broad capacity for knowledge. In knowing itself, it knows 
what reason is, and can thus detect reason whenever it passes 
before its eye. In its self-knowledge it has a standard by 
which it can measure all things which can come within its 
apprehension, and determine whether they be reasonable or 
not. It can thus become the artistic critic, the philosopher, 
and the moral judge. All objects of beauty, truth, and good- 
ness, become known to the reason, and give it joy and satisfac- 
tion only as they fit and fill those archetypal princip'es which 
are found within itself, and which it knows as it knows itself. 

It is the original function of the reason, according to Dr 
Hickok, to know not simply what is, but what must be. In 
knowing itself, it knows what is reasonable, and when this is 
clearly seen, its necessity is equally apparent. It is unreason- 
able, ¢. g., that the world should exist without an author; and 
thus in “the things that are made,” we clearly sce the “ eternal] 

wer and Godhead” of their Maker to be a necessary truth, 

t is unreasonable that this array of appearances, which the 
senses reveal, should be without a substantial ground ; and thus 
we see in every phenomenon that its substance, and in every 
event that its cause must necessarily be. These are necessary 
truths, 7. ¢., not alone necessarily believed, but necessarily 
existent, because it would contradict reason were they other- 
wise. Moreover, in their necessity is also their universality. 
That the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, must be as true of all spaces as of any one space ; and 
the same is as obvious of all truths which the reason affirms. 
Dr Hickok thus terms it the comprehending faculty. It com- 
ene itself and the other faculties of the soul. It compre- 

ends the phenomena and events of nature in their substances 
and causes, and these in their Author. By its own immediate 
insight, it knows eternal principles and necessary truths. 
But can it know anything other than the barest abstractions ? 
and can its knowledge of these exclude all possibility of cavil 
or scepticism? These are, of course, fundamental inquiries, 
for the adequacy of the reason to its assigned work, either in 
philosophy or in life, depends upon them. It will at once be 
supposed, and not incorrectly, that Dr Hickok affirms both 
these points. 
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In reference to the former, his doctrine. is, that there is in 
fact nothing which we truly know, in which some contribution 
of the reason is not an essential element. The reason furnishes 
an idea for every fact of knowledge, and only in the light of 
this idea can any fact be truly known. I may believe, e. g., on 
the testimony of another, that the ratios of solid bodies are as 
the cubes of their homologous sides, and my confidence in the 
knowledge and truthfulness of him who affirms it, may be such, 
that my conviction of the truth will be as certain as if I had 
followed out the demonstration myself. But conviction of cer- 
tainty is not knowledge, and I can only know this truth when I 
see its accord with those primitive 7 hoon or axioms which are 
comprehended in the reason alone. To believe and to know 
may not differ at all in the certainty of their conviction, but the 
difference is entire in the ground on which this certainty rests. 
In the one case I rely upon something outside myself, and in 
the other, on what is disclosed within. And it is in this inner 
disclosure that the reason asserts itself, and that true science 
becomes attainable. Anything which contradicts its clear 
insight, can be no object of belief or knowledge. The reason 
immediately dismisses it as absurd, while anything which it 
sees to be in harmony with itself, it at once pronounces 
necessary and eternal. All mathematical truths become known 
as they are thus disclosed. The whole field of mathematics is 
thus a valid province for the reason’s survey. Dr Hickok 
reverts to this in all his treatises, and maintains, by repeated 
arguments and illustrations, that no mathematical Luswiedge 
is ible, to man, except through his possession of reason. 

n like manner with the realm of beauty. Unless imme- 
diately beheld by the reason, it is never known. The beauty in 
the landscape cannot be in aught which the bodily eyes behold, 
for the ox sees this as truly as the man. Neither can it be in 
any reflection upon this, for the reflective judgment presup- 
poses, in the mind, a standard to which it must refer for its 
correctness. There is an eye within which sees the beautiful, 
and knows it as such, only as its light blends with its owr, 
Using the bodily organ as its instrument, the reason becomes 
thereby awakened to an ideal in itself, and a sentiment in the 
object of its contemplations which accords with this. And it 
pronounces the object beautiful, just in proportion to this 
accord. The whole field of art is thus the province of the 
reason. No esthetic criticism could be, unless the reason had 
its ideal of perfect beauty, by which it could measure every 
object of its contemplations. 

In like manner with the entire domain of psychology. Nei- 
ther the perceptions of the sense could be known as real, nor 
the reflections of the understanding as valid, save by the agency 
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of the comprehending reason. Dr Hickok’s argument for 
this, though referred to in his other works, is fully unfolded in 
thefirstand second parts of the “Rational Psychology.” Briefly 
stated, in our own language, it is this: How can I know that 
the phenomena which I perceive, are not mere phantasms ? 
Now, the very inquiry presupposes that there is a higher faculty 
which must decide the question ; but, aside from this, that the 
mind determines the issue solely from its rational insight, is 
clear, from a simple statement of the process of perception. 
For, all the phenomena which we perceive, we must construct 
in form, 7. ¢., we must limit them in respect of their space, 
their time, or their degree of intensity. e cannot perceive 
anything unless it be defined. But this is not enough. The 
object must also be discriminated, or there is no perception, 7. ¢., 
we must not only mark out its boundaries, and see how much, 
but we must distinguish its peculiarity, and see what the object 
is, before we can perceive it. In other words, perception can- 
not be, unless there be a quantity and a quality to the object. 
Now there is something in the mind which can overlook the 
whole perceptive process, and determine that such and such 
things are essential to it. In other words, the mind has an 
idea of what perception must be, if it be at all. It not only 
believes, it knows that no perception by the senses would be 

ible, unless the mind po distinguish and define the object 
it perceived. We could never perceive a sound, unless, in the 
process of perception, this were distinguished, e. g., from a 
colour, and also defined, e. g., as dull or sharp, soft or 
loud, &c. 

But how does this prove the reality of the phenomena ? 
Obviously, if the re 4 passes through this procedure, «. ¢, if 
it finds itself distinguishing and defining quality and quantity, 
there is to it a real appearance or phenomenon. If the 
of perception be real, so must its objects be. But how do I 
know that the perceived object is separate from the perceiving 
mind? Doubtless many objects which the mind perceives are 
its own subjective exercises, but it is equally clear that there 
are many separate from and independent of itself, For, if we 
notice carefully these objects, we shall see, that they divide 
themselves strictly into two classes, one of which is subject 
wholly to the mind’s control, and the other not at all. Now 
this latter class, which come and go quite independent of the 
mind, and which it cannot change, either as to the time or the 
manner of their appearance, evidently have an agency, and thus 
a being of their own, separate from the mind which perceives 
them. They are as aalan' ~~ are perceived, and they are as 
objective as they are real. The reality of an objective world 
is clearly beheld by that eye of the mind, within whose scope 
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the whole perceiving process is performed. This eye is the 
reason, by whose presence alone the inquiry respecting the 
reality of an external world becomes suggested to us, und by 
whose insight alone it can be answered. 

But is this external world anything but a range of pheno- 
mena? Hasit a substantial existence? We can only perceive 
phenomena, can we know aught else? True, if there be a sub- 
stance, it cannot be perceived. While it may have quantit 
and quality, these are only its properties, not it, and no wor 
of perception can therefore reach it. But it would be most 
unreasonable to say that there can be quantity or quality 
without some ground for these. If no substance be perceived, 
it is necessarily thought. The operations of the reflective un- 
derstanding would cease at once, unless there were some sub- 
stance beneath every phenomenon, as the ground of its reality. 
No peg could be connected together, and no thought 
would be possible, without a valid substance for the one, and a 
real subject for the other. Without these, all experience be- 
comes a nullity ; for the arising and vanishing of appearances, 
which come from naught and can be referred to naught, is not 
mo arg raa There is a faculty in the mind which declares that 
unless there be something which cannot be perceived, then 
there is nothing which can be perceived. This faculty is the 
reason, and to it the mind assents with undoubting conviction. 
But beyond this, the same faculty sees that an external sub- 
stance is not only necessary in order to any connection of phe- 
nomena, but in order to any communication of one man with 
another, respecting the phenomena of either. A man in a 
balloon, without compass or barometer, and in the midst of an 
impenetrable and constantly shifting cloud, has no means of 
determining his position, or the direction of his movements. 
This can only be fixed by its relation to something else which 
is also fixed. In like manner, the places and periods of an 
phenomena can only be determined, in their relations to eac 
other, and to one whole of space and time, by their relation to 
something which is not phenomenal, and which, because it 
never appears, can give to every appearance a relative locality 
and duration. The reason sees that if we ever assign to one 
phenomenon a place and period in a whole of space and time, 
different from that of another phenomenon, and with deter- 
mined relations to this, then there must be some permanent 
substance by which this may be effected. Our knowledge of 
substance is thus as clear as these determined relations are 
evident. There is, therefore, a substantial world, external to 
us, which the reason immediately beholds. 

But can anything be known respecting such a world beyond 
its bare existence? The “ Rational Cosmology” answers this 
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question in the affirmative, and professes to give some of those 
eternal principles which the reason beholds in the universe 
around us, It is at least true, that some such principles are 
affirmed by every mind. No one doubts, e. g., that matter, 
wherever it exists, must occupy space. This is no induction 
from our experience, for not only does our experience come in 
contact with, too small a portion of the whole creation of 
matter to warrant such a universal conclusion, but, more than 
this, we know that there could not have been any experience, 
even of matter, unless there were, separate from the matter, 
a space for it to occupy. It is a higher faculty than the sen- 
tient or reflective which affirms this, and this faculty is the 
reason. Again, we know that different matter cannot occupy 
the same space at the same time. To this all men assent, and 
yet the senses, at the most, can only testify that they never see 
this done, and the reflective understanding, at the farthest, can 
only apply this testimony to the whole of the actual experience 
—it cannot touch the possible. For aught our senses, or 
deductions resting only on these, can tell us, there may be 
matter without space, and different matter at the same time in 
the same space. Yet we know this to be impossible, but how ? 
Obviously, only through some higher faculty of knowledge, 
which may appropriately be termed the reason, and which, 
whether we call it by any other name, does give us these 
eternal principles, as the necessary laws for the very existence 
of matter. But why may not this faculty, which does thus 
much, do more? Is it absurd to seek, is it impossible to find, 
other principles also? Certainly, if there be a creation, God 
must have had some reason for this, which, as eternally within 
himself, must have directed all the processes of his creative 
hand. It would be as irreverent to affirm, as it is impossible 
to conceive, that God was controlled by no reason in the work 
of creation. It is equally the demand of a true philosophy 
and a scriptural faith, that there should be an eternally con- 
trolling reason or wisdom, which the Lord possessed, “in the 
beginning of his way, before his works of old.” There must 
also as truly be a reason for every part of creation as for the 
whole, and which determined the Creator to make as he did 
every individual thing which he has made. And it is doubtless 
true that we are inquiring for this reason. The child does it. 
The man does it. The whole history of philosophy reveals 
only this inquiry as its guiding spring. Every man, even the 
most stolid, seeks a reason for the facts which he beholds 
around him. Attempts are made to answer the inquiry by 
making one fact rest upon another, or explaining the existence 
of one part of creation by the demands of another part. The 
stone falls, ¢. g., because of gravity ; or, the tides rise because 
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of the movements of the heavenly bodies. But the question, 
sure to arise, Why and what is gravity? or, Why how do 
the heavenly bodies work thus upon the earth? is not thus 
answered. Moreover, if we give it any heed, we shall notice 
that this answer is only another statement, in a more general 
form, of the very fact for which we sought an explanation. To 
say that gravity makes the stone to fall, and that gravity is the 
power which guides the tides and planets, is simply to declare 
that that which does one thing does something else also, but 
nothing is thus explained. Our search for knowledge is thus 
answered by enlarging the field of our ignorance. Or, if we 
still persist, and meet the reply: Gravity is only the expression 
of the divine will in the control of matter,—or, the uniform 
way in which the Creator governs his work,—we are thus 
unavoidably reminded of the method of the ancient dramatists, 
who would introduce a deity (ea machina) upon the stage, 
merely to cut some knot in the drama which the ordinary per- 
sonages could not untie. We admit that this resort was quite 
unworthy of the artist then, and we can hardly restrain the 
conviction, that it is no better befitting the philosopher now. 
The answer may, indeed, silence the inquiry, but the disposition 
reverently to propound it still remains, and is not, and cannot 
thus be stifled. When we seek a reason for a fact, we cannot 
be contented by another fact which must have its reason also. 
Is it not possible, therefore, that this disposition to seek for an 
ultimate reason, which the Creator has implanted so ineradi- 
cably within us, he intended us to use, in order that he might 
thereby conduct us to the satisfying object of our search ? 

The principles which Dr Hickok, in the “Rational Cosmology,” 
affirms to be within the immediate insight of the reason, are 
very numerous, and nothing can exaggerate their importance if 
true. It is sufficient, for dur present purpose, to take the first 
one which he lays down, and to give, in our own language, his 
thought and method of statement. This principle is, that 
matter is force, which Dr Hickok declares to be immediately 
beheld by the reason, and as necessarily and unchangeably true, 
as that matter occupies space, &c. But when he affirms that 
this, and the other principles which he propounds, are imme- 
diately seen, he does not mean that every eye at once bebolds 
them, without any efforts to render the vision steady and clear, 
They are immediately seen, just as all mathematical truths are, 
which, however, may require long and arduous processes before 
they can be brought within the mind’s range of view. All Dr 
Hickok’s demonstrations in this book are that the reason sees 
these principles to be such, and that if thus seen, they need no 
farther proof, for they prove themselves. They stand revealed 
in their own light, and declare their truth with their own 
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voice beyond a contradiction. Now, that the reason sees mat- 
ter to be force, may be revealed, first from the facts of our 
sensuous experience. For, what are these facts? What is it 
we experience? A certain body is visible, audible, &¢.—what 
do we mean by this? Closely noted, it is that such a body has 
the power to affect our eye or ear in such a way. So also we 
say the body is hard, soft, fragrant, sapid ; by which we can 
mean nothing other than that it has the power to affect us 
to the perception of these qualities. Thus of all the organs 
of sense. All that they can do, or reveal, is the presence of 
certain affections which certain bodies have produced ; and 
thus all that we can derive, by inference from the senses, is, 
that the body which has caused the affection, has force. Force, 
therefore, is everything belonging to matter, of which we have 
any experience ; and if we stood upon the basis of the so- 
called neg philosophy, we should be obliged to say 
that we know nothing about matter, farther than its force. 
But we go beyond this, and declare that matter can be nothing 
but force; for to affirm otherwise, would be to contradict 
reason. Because, if we say that matter is an unknown some- 
what, to which force is communicated, but from which it 
differs, do we not see that even the capability to receive such 
communication, or to retain it, is itself a force, and that thus 
we are driven to the contradiction of declaring that matter 
has force before it has force? Or, if we take the position that 
force must have some substance to support it, and in which 
it may inhere, we meet with the same difficulty in a different 
word ; for what is involved in this substance or support, but 
the very idea which we seek to exclude? Could it be a sub- 
stance, standing under (substans) and supporting anythin 

without force? What else, therefore, have we to do wit 

matter than as a force! This includes all to which our ex- 
perience testifies, while it excludes everything but itself from 
the conception of matter. It is not possible for us either to 
know that matter is anything but force, or to conceive that 
it can be. It is thus directly seen, and may be unhesitatingly 
affirmed by the reason, as an eternal principle, that matter is 
force. But what is foree? Dr Hickok answers that it is 
action and reaction. This, he claims, will fill its whole con- 
ception. But if this be true, the origin of force, and mode of 
its origination, are at once revealed. For, whence can action 
come but from spirit, to which activity purely and essentially 
belongs? Spirit, therefore, must be older than matter and 
its author. But not every spirit—not the finite can create. 
They are already limited. Only the Absolute Spirit can make 
his act react upon itself, and thus produce a hos which is 
truly his creation. And now that our idea of creation involves 
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exactly this process, is clearly seen. For, either creation is 
limited, or it is not. If we take the latter ground, we are 
both absurd and unchristian ; for this is Pantheism, and we 
thus identify the Creator and the creature. But if we affirm 
the former position, what is this but declaring that the activity 
of the Creator restrained itself at the point where creation 
began, and that this self-imposed restraint is exactly what we 
mean by creation ? 

In all this view of its work it is not implied that the human 
reason knows all things, nor that a reverential faith in God can 
ever cease to be its crowning glory. Because finite, it must be 
limited in its knowledge, and because it cannot comprehend 
infinity, it must rest on One who can. But the finite reason 
knows the eternal and unfailing ground for this demand of 
faith, in that it sees that it would be most unreasonable to 
have it otherwise. It knows God, not because it does or can 
comprehend him, but because the truth of his being is mir- 
rored in its own being, 7. ¢., in its self-knowledge, it finds that 
which would be contradicted by the denial of God. Coincident 
with the absurdity of doubting its own being, would be the 
absurdity if the finite reason should doubt the being of God. 
It knows him, not by the testimony of another, but by an in- 
tuition of its own. In Dr Hickok’s own language,—* The 
conception of the non-being of the Absolute Reason involves 
the absurdity of conceiving reason to be unreasonable.”* 

But this original knowledge of God, so clear, so direct, so 
impossible for the finite reason really to doubt, involves also 
a knowledge of many truths predicable of him. “He is 
manifestly a Person, having in himself the knowledge of all 

ssible, and the self-determining will to execute all his own 
hocks To him there can be no beginning nor end, for there 
can be no time when he wWas not; and to him there can be no 
bounds, for there can be no place where he is not. He is un- 
sustained and uncaused, for there can be no substance which 
he does not hold, and no cause which he does not originate. 
He is absolved from all dependence upon, and determination 
by, any other being than himself. Here is no abstraction, but 
the positive affirmation of the I am; he who has being, and 
blessedness, and exhaustive fulness, in himself; even the being 
of whom it would be an everlasting absurdity to suppose that 
he was not, and was not blessed, and was not satisfied. Sense 
cannot perceive him ; discursive thought cannot conceive him; 
only a spiritual discernment, the direct insight of reason, can 
behold him. All the attributes which our manner of conceiving 
apply to him, participate in this characteristic of absoluteness. 





* “Rational Cos:nology,” p. 86. 
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His wisdom is absolved from all dependence upon outward con- 
ditions. He has within himself the reason-view of all things 
possible to be put in objective being, in the plans or ideal 
archet to which they must conform ; and his regard to 
that which is worthy of his own acceptance determines what of 
all that is possible shall also be actual. He is absolute liberty ; 
for the one rule of that which is everlastingly worthy of him- 
self, and securing his own dignity or glory, gives a repellancy 
and exclusion of all ends that might tyrannise and enslave. He 
is absolutely blessed ; for in his constant holiness and steadfast 
purpose, fixed upon his own glory, there is no collision or dis- 
turbance, but the perpetual serenity of an unruffled’ flow of 
righteousness. He is absolute sovereign; for while the ulti- 
mate end of his own dignity is ever before him, and eternally 
directing all his agency, he, as supreme, has rightful authority 
and headship over all the beings that exist beside him, and may 
rightfully command in the ends of his glory, that they should 
serve him with unquestioning and constant devotion. He is, 
in fine, and as the most comprehensive form of expression, THE 
ABSOLUTE Goop—good in himself, as supremely excellent, 
without any reference to a further end, and good as the source 
or supplier of all the good which any other beings possess and 
enjoy. He can be put to no use as a means to get something 
beyond himself; but as the end of all ends, all other things 
fulfil their measure in conspiring to present that to him which 
is in honour of him. The highest seraph and the humblest saint 
honour themselves only in their devotion to his honour.”* 
However it may appear to others, Dr Hickok evidently does 
not think it irreverent to speak of the Deity as controlled by 
—— For principles, with him, are no ab extra chain 
stretched around the divine will, and guiding it perforce or by 
the nature of things; but rather are they the eternal arche- 
types of everlasting truth, which dwell in him as their un- 
created ground, and which control him even as and because 
he controls himself. Dr Hickok confidently maintains that we 
could never worship God unless with the recognition that he 
is and must be eternally thus controlled. It is only, he claims, 
in the clear insight which our reasons possess of the truth that 
the absolute One, the supreme and perfect Spirit, will ever act 
worthy of himself, controlled alone by the unchanging behests 
of his own eternal glory, that we can feel any obligation to 
reverence, or any incitement to adoration. “It is precisely in 
this light,” says the “ Rational Psychology,”+ “and solely in this 
resence, that we wake to the consciousness of what reverence 
is, and know that we stand before an awful majesty, where we 





* “Rational Cosmology,” pp. 86, 87. ¢ Pp. 436, 437. 
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must bow and adore. We may stand amid all the sublimities 
of that wonder-working power which is fashioning the material 
mechanism of the heavens and the earth, and we shall admire 
and praise in profound astonishment ; we may look upon all 
the arrangements which, in the bounty of an ever-working 
wisdom and kindness, is diffusing sentient joy and gladness 
over millions of happy beings ; and we may go with such as 
are competent to recognise their kind benefactor into his pre- 
sence, and hear the ten thousand times ten thousand voices, in 
different ways proclaiming their gladsome gratitude as the 
sound of many waters, oa we shall sympathise in their joys 
and pfaises with a rapturous delight; but it is only when I 
see all these standing in the presence of that absolute sove- 
reignty and pure moral personality, who searches them all in 
the light of his own dignity, and judges them by the claims 
of his own eacellency, and estimates their worth solely in 
reference to his worthiness ; and when, also, I see that thus it 
behoved they should have been made, to be fit creatures of his 
ordering ne accepting, and that he made them thus after the 
behest of his own uncreated reason, and in the light of his 
ethical truth and righteousness, and governs them, and holds 
them ever subordinate to his own moral glory and authority ; 
it is in such a presence only, that I reverently cover my face, 
and fall prostrate, and cry from my inward spirit, ‘ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty; heaven and earth are full 
of thy glory.’ ‘Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, 
and honour, and power, for thou hast created all things, and 
for thy pleasure they are and were created.’” The spirit in 
which this passage is written pervades all the treatises of the 
author, many portions of which stir the soul as with an an- 
them, and awaken emotions which have no other so fitting 
expression as the exclamation of the apostle—“ For of him, 
and through him, and to him are all things, to whom be glory 
for ever !” 

The importance of the reason in Dr Hickok’s system is 
abundantly seen from the sketch we have given, and there 
needs little more for an accurate comprehension of his philo- 
sophic scheme. The functions of the reason are the architect 
of the whole. Both the basis and superstructure are laid and 
erected solely in the light, and by the working of a direct 
rational insight. The “Rational Psychology” furnishes his 
statement of what this power is, and his proof that it is. This 
is therefore not only the first of his works in the order of their 
publication, but the first, also, in the order of their systematic 
arrangement. The doctrine of the reason, as expounded in 
the third part of this treatise, is only evolved and carried out 
to its legitimate applications in whatever else he has written. 
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The “System of Moral Science” takes the rational rule of right 
as grounded in worthiness of spiritual approbation, and sys- 
tematically applies this to the whole course of human conduct. 
The “Empirical Psychology” gathers the facts of the human 
mind as given in consciousness, and contemplates these in the 
light of that rational insight which detects their true and 
organic relations. The “ Rational Cosmology” shews that the 
reason possesses ideas to which the universe conforms, and 
that no science of nature is possible unless the actual facts of 
the world around us are seen in living accord with the prin- 
ciples within. 

The relations of this order of thought to philosophic scepti- 
cism remain to be noted, and may be comprehensively stated 
in a few words. The difference between the affirmations of the 
reason, which Dr Hickok propounds, and the dicta of common 
sense, as declared by Reid and the Scottish school, is simply 
this : the “common sense” utters what it universally believes, 
but for which it knows no ground ; the reason declares what it 
beholds and knows in its own ground. The principles which 
the reason sees, do not need anything other than themselves 
for their support. They do not need to be proved, therefore, 
but only to be shewn. To demand a proof would be the ab- 
surdity of requiring a reason for reason. Reason affirms, de- 
clares, supports itself. If, therefore, anything can be shewn 
as revealed in the clear rational insight, this is sufficient, and 
we neither can gain, nor do we really ever seek any other 
ground than this. It is not simply because our powers are so 
weak that we cannot go beyond this; rather are they so lofty 
that they see in this the true ultimate, the self-supporting 
ground of all the rest. It is because we are reason that we 
rest in what is reasonable, and it would be to deny that self- 
knowledge which is our crown and royalty, could we look for 
anything beyond. It is only necessary, therefore, that the 
sceptic see a truly rational principle, and his scepticism is, so 
far as this principle reaches, for ever everthrown. If Dr 
Hickok’s principles are true, and can be clearly shewn as such, 
no farther scepticism is possible in philosophy. A mind deeply 
imbued with this order of thought, could be no more sceptical 
than it could he unthinking. 

In every system of philosophy, the relation of the subjective 
mind to the objective world furnished a prominent theme 
of regard. How shall the two be —— into any such con- 
nection that the thought of matter shall be true, and the 
knowledge of it real? Upon this question the attention of 
every great thinker has been so diligently exercised that the 
different answers that have been given may afford a desirable 
method of classifying the different systems which the history 
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of philosophy reveals. All the forms of simple philosophical 
Scepticism centre in the doubt that any connection of mind 
and matter is possible. All philosophical Mysticism may be 
referred to the conviction that while such a connection is both 
possible and actual, it is also inexplicable. But while philo- 
sophers generally have neither doubted the fact of this connec- 
tion nor failed to propound their methods of explaining it, it is 
quite obvious that every ible explanation must assume one 
of three general forms. [—Mind and matter are intrinsically 
alike, “yom is thus no difficulty in their relation. But this 
intrinsic likeness is liable to a twofold appearance, according 
as we view it in the resolving of mind into matter, or of matter 
into mind. In the one case there arises Idealism, which de- 
clares that matter is only mind degenerated ; and in the other, 
Materialism, which affirms that mind is only matter refined. 
Ii.—Mind and matter are intrinsically diverse, and can be 
brought in contact only through a third somewhat. Here also 
we have a specific diversity of explanation. (1.) This bond of 
connection may be God, who brings the two together (a) only 
by his almighty power (Descartes) ; or (b) by the intervention 
of his will in occasional causes (Geulinex) ; or (c) by spiritual- 
ising the matter, so that we can see it in him (Malebranche) ; 
or (d) by a pre-established harmony (Leibnitz). (2) Mind and 
matter may be attributes of one infinite substance § inoza). 
(3.) They may be aw poles of the Absolute ( chelling). 
(4.) They are brought together by a superior principle, which 
unites them as matter and form (Aristotle, Kant). IIL— 
Though intrinsically diverse, they have that in common by 
which they are related. On this ground stands Plato, with his 
ideas, and here also, in a classification of philosophical systems, 
is Dr Hickok’s position. Spirit is, with him, essentially self- 
activity, with self-knowledge and self-determination ; matter is 
essentially action and reaction, i. e., force. Matter may thus 
be the product of spirit, and cognisable by it. Such a concep- 
tion removes the gulf, in other systems impassable, between 
the Creator and the creature, between the knowing mind and 
the material objects of its knowledge. But the two are not 
identified. The Creator is distinct from the creature, though 
he is in a true sense all in all, and all things live, and move, 
and have their being in him. The mind is different from its 
objects, though its activity and their agency meet in the com- 
mon point of the mind’s knowledge. 
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Art. IL—Remarks on the foregoing, and other recent Vin- 
dications of Hickok's Philosophy. 


THE preceding article, from one of the most distinguished sup- 
porters and representative expounders of Dr Hickok’s philo- 
sophy, we have cordially welcomed. We are glad to have, 
in a short compass, a clear exposition of that philosophy from 
an authorised source. It is something gained as the result of 
our strictures, that we have this system at length rendered to 
us in idiomatic and facile English, in a form, not only authen- 
tic, but as intelligible as the nature of the topics discussed 
allows. If it fails in its main object, this is not, in our judg-- 
ment, so much the fault of the advocate, as of his cause. e 
think it confirms, instead of invalidating, our past strictures. 
This is not the only attempt to vindicate this philosophy, 
and parry the criticisms, more especially of this journal, upon 
it, which have been called forth more immediatel by the 
review of the “ New and Revised Edition of Dr Hickok’s Ra- 
tional Psychology,” published in our number for last October, 
That article, the present writer may be permitted to say (as it — 
came from another source, well known by all concerned to be 
a distinguished divine in another branch of the church), has 
been favoured with rare proofs of its extraordinary power. It 
is very seldom that any disquisition on abstruse philosophical 
questions commands such general attention from friend and 
foe, in our own and foreign countries. In this country, it not 
only received special attention in the usual notices which the 
religious weeklies give of the quarterlies, together with high 
encomiums from persons eminent in philosophy, to whom the 
author was wholly unknown, but it was read with keen interest 
and delight by a much larger number than usually give meta- 
physical articles a careful perusal. Beyond our own country, 
it was honoured with most laudatory notices, and was repu 
lished in Great Britain. But, beside all this, it broke the 
reticency which, so far as we know, Dr Hickok has seen fit 
ersonally to preserve in reference to previous criticisms. It 
rought forth operose rejoinders in the American Theological 
Review, one by Dr Hickok himself in the April number, which 
had been preceded by one from his learned and accomplished 
coadjutor, Dr Tayler Lewis, in the January number, and is now 
followed, in this journal, by the exposition already presented 
to our readers, from a hand which we have good reason to sup- 
pose Dr Hickok. would trust, as soon as any other, to discharge 
such an office. We refer to these unmistakeable proofs of the 
high power of that article, furnished as well by Dr Hickok and 
his collaborators, as by manifold other demonstrations, for the 
VOL. XII.—NO. XLIV. Q 
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purpose of shewing that, whatever else he may see cause to do 
or not to do about it, he cannot afford to try to neutralise it by 
mere outbursts of irritation and contempt. Whatever he may 
accomplish in his search for the “ subjective idea and objective 
law of all intelligence,” or the necessary laws of world-building, 
he cannot afford such an attempt. ‘To make it, is to confess 
that what is thus assailed cannot be refuted by argument. 
Whether Dr Hickok has not placed himself in this predica- 
ment, we will shortly inquire. Meanwhile, we have a few 
words to offer in regard to the communication of our respected 
correspondent. 

And first, we will premise some things, by way of clearing 
the status questionis, which are applicable in various degrees, 
not only to the article of our correspondent, but to those of 
Drs Hickok and Lewis. The question is not, then, whether 
there are self-evident truths, above sense, which the mind has 
a faculty of seeing in their own light, intuitively, and without 
derivation by inference from any other truths. Nor is it, 
whether, especially in the mathematical, logical, and metaphy- 
sical, or what may be called in general the formal sciences, 
there are certain truths which are intuitively seen to be neces- 
sary, i.¢., such that their non-existence cannot be conceived 
without mental suicide. To deny them is to contradict reason 
and derationalise ourselves. It might be inferred from some 
parts of these rejoinders to our criticisms, that these truths 
were generally ignored or questioned, especially by the critics 
of Dr Hickok’s philosophy in this journal, and that Dr Hickok 
had been called to the high office of reclaiming for them a due 
acknowledgment and authority in philosophy. We need not 
say that all such implications, whether intentional or not, are 
quite gratuitous. Self-evident and necessary truths, together 
with the faculty for knowing them, are neither overlooked nor 
denied by philosophers in general, outside of the Sensuous and 
Positive sect, nor by this journal, nor especially, by the critics 
of Dr Hickok in tis journal. On the contrary, they are most 
strenuously aftirmed in the principal notices of his works in our 
pages, as examination will abundantly shew. There is no spe- 
cial philosophical mission for Dr Hickok in this department. 
Whether he has not thrown all certainty of knowledge by our 
intuitions into doubt, is another and real question in this matter, 
on which we may have something to say ; and, in reference 
to difficulties alleged in regard to which, his defenders will do 
well to say something, if they mean to escape the discredit of 
evading the true issues. 

Nor is the question, what Dr Hickok meant to do.% That 
he intended and endeavoured to correct the obliquities of Kant, 
to establish a real external world, a valid ontology, cosmology, 
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psychology, and theology, may be well enough admitted. Cer- 
tainly we have not denied it. Nor have we questioned his 
piety, nor the devoutness and sublimity of some of his religious 
and philosophico-religious meditations. But whether, in making 
his —_ attempt, he has not undermined what he sought to 
establish, and laid down principles logically subversive of all 
foundations, is another question. To that we have addressed 
ourselves. And to the difficulties expressed by some of the 
ablest thinkers on this point, his apologists will do well to 
address themselves, Dr Hickok and his friends must not be 
too sensitive when we trace his system to pantheistic conse- 
quences. He does not hesitate to denounce modern philosophy, 
especially the prevalent religious philosophy, as “ pantheistic. 

or is the question, it is almost trivial to say, whether God 
acts according to perfect wisdom in the creation of the worlds, 
or whether rational beings can trace the signatures of his wisdom 
in his works? Those who read the vindications of Dr Hickok’s 
philosophy now under review, can judge whether there is not 
abundant occasion for this remark, and whether much is not 
advanced in some of them, as if he were especially commis- 
sioned to maintain this truth, as being forgotten or impugned 
by his critics or others. The whole cosmical question raised 
by Dr Hickok is a very different one. It is whether the mind 
of man can know @ priori, not merely some necessary truths or 
laws, such as we have already indicated; but that the only 
possible way in which God can produce matter is by his own 
antagonistic activities ; whether such activities in counteraction 
being once given, the human reason can see @ priori that they 
must operate so as to produce all and singular the forms and 
properties of matter organic and inorganic, mechanical, chemi- 
cal, vegetable, animal, which now exist; that hence, God was 
shut up (not by the moral necessity of acting wisely in freedom, 
but by a physical and fatalistic impossibility of acting in an 
other way, whatever his wisdom may dictate) to the single 
alternative of creating what he has, or as he has, or not 
creating at all, This is what the vindicators of Dr Hickok’s 
philosophy are called to defend ; not that God acts wisely, and 
that we can see manifold traces of his wisdom, which who de- 
nies? And until some stronger defence of it appears than has 
yet come to light, we shall still reiterate our reprobation of 
‘such an attempt by mortal man ; however able and ingenious, 
it is none the less perilous and presumptuous. 

Turning now to the positive issues made by our correspon- 
dent, he says, “Scepticism, according to Dr Hickok, is the 
necessary result of every system of thought which confines the 
work of the intellect to its judgments and inferences,” “That 
this scepticism is inherent in all processes of the merely judging 
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or inferring intellect, Dr Hickok finds evidence in the nature: 
of the process itself.” This is extraordinary language. First, 
it apparently confounds a and inference, as if they. 
were mental processes equivalent and co-extensive. It is true 
that every inference isa judgment ; but it is not true that every 
judgment is an inference, which is a judgment derived from 
another judgment. Judgments then are of two kinds—intui- 
tive, and inferential or discursive. But these two kinds of 
judgments include all possible cognitions, and grasp the omne 
scibile. Every mental affirmation is a judgment. How can 
anything be known except by a mental affirmation that it is, 
or that it is thus and so? If, then, scepticism is the “ neces- 
sary result” of intellectual operations in the form of judgments 
and inferences, where are we? Can we escape it? Can Dr 
Hickok rescue us from it, even by the exercise of the almost 
divine prerogatives he ascribes to the reason? for can reason, 
or any other faculty, know aright with certainty, otherwise than 
by judgments, however intuitive, self-evident, and necessary 
those judgments may be? Is self-affirmation less a judgment 
than any other kind of affirmation ? 

But let us attribute all this to some inexplicable confusion of 
ideas or terms which limits judgments to inferences. Let us 
assume that it is the object of the writer to maintain, as some 
passages would seem to imply, that we must have some facult 
for judgments self-affirmed, and for grasping self-evident truths, 
which shine in their own light, without dependence on other 
truths for their proof. If so, we say again, this is nothing 
peculiar to Dr Hickok, nor questioned nor ignored by his 
critics. But, what is of more moment, he subverts the autho- 
rity of such self-evident, ultimate truths, in his very argument 
for their necessity. For, in reference to these ultimate con- 
victions, which we are so made that we cannot but trust them, 
whether in relation to objects of, or above, sense, he treats it 
as a fair question on the part of the sceptic, “How do we 
know that we are not so made that we must believe a lie ?”— 
as a question, moreover, that cannot be fairly answered, until 
Dr Hickok leads us up to the faculty of reason, “ whose pro- 
vince it is to behold the truth by an immediate insight, and in 
its absolute and self-affirming ground.” But how does this 
help us? Is not the same question just as fair at this point,. 
“How do we know that we are not so made as to believe a 
lie? If the question is in place at all, it isin place here. The 
reason then must find some means of testing itself, as well as 
other faculties. It must be able to “look around and through 
itself and its objects,” in order to test their reality and validity. 
And to do this, Dr Hickok finds it necessary to master the 
“ subjective idca ard objective law of all intelligence.” This. 
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is the explicative title of his “ Rational Psychology.” To this it 
has been objected, that such an attempt must be abortive and 
suicidal. Reason, which tries all the other faculties, must be tried 
by itself, before it can be found and validated. It is its own 
judge. Its affirmations are either valid or invalid, in them- 
selves. Ifthe former, it needs no testing. If the latter, it is 
an incompetent trier. The trier, it seems, needs trying. But 
he can only be tried by himself, and tried and tried, until he is 
tried out of being, certainly out of all authority. In short, if 
we are not permitted to know that our intuitions are trust- 
worthy ; if we must believe that it may be that “the root of 
our nature is a lie,” and that consciousness “ is a liar from the 
beginning,” the foundations of all knowledge are subverted, 
and unmitigated scepticism is in the ascendant. 

It is immaterial to us what terminology is employed to dis- 
tinguish the intuitive from the discursive faculty. If any 
choose to follow the German distinction, to some extent natu- 
ralised among us, through the influence of Coleridge and others, 
by which reason is appropriated exclusively to denote the in- 
tuitive, and understanding the discursive power, we shall not 
take the trouble to contend with them. But whether reason, 
in the language of our correspondent, “has a standard by 
which it can measure all things which come within its appre- 
hension,.and determine whether they be reasonable or not” 
(pp. 373-4), is another question. Here we have joined issue 
with Dr Hickock. We hold that there is much that we can 
apprehend, but never can comprehend, i.¢., measure by the 
standard of our own reason, in the realms of Creation, Provi- 
dence, and Redemption. Any other view is intolerably ration- 
alistic, and hostile to faith, humility, and reverence. Still 
loftier exhibitions of the prerogative of reason, crop out in 
the writings of Drs Lewis and Hickok. 

But it is, it is alleged, one of the great aims and achieve- 
ments of Dr Hickok’s philosophy, to validate our cognition of 
an external world, left doubtful, it seems, until established 
by his @ priori demonstrations through the reason. All that 
we can know by the senses, it appears, “ is the presence of cer- 
tain affections which certain bodies have produced ; and thus 
all that we can derive by inference from the senses, is, that the 
body which caused the affection has force.” This is, for sub- 
stance, the account which all these writers give of the cogni- 
tion of external objects through the senses. All that we know 
immediately, say they, is certain affections or impressions in 
our own sensibility. But these are clearly subjective. All 
that we know of any objective reality is by inference from 
these subjective sensations. On this hypothesis, Dr Hickok’s 
“Rational Psychology” proceeds, asserting the necessity, and 
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making the attempt to compass, by @ priori demonstrations, 
what the senses themselves can never reach—a real and certain 
outer world. This ignores or denies the distinction between 
the primary and secondary qualities of matter, so long empha- 
sised by the soundest philosophers as true in itself, and vital to 
a valid doctrine of external perception, while it has been almost 
universally impugned or confounded by sceptics, idealists, and 
materialists. 

The primary qualities are those which are inherent in body 
as space-filling substance, 7.¢., as having extension and solidity. 
These are known immediately, especially by the touch and 
muscular energy, as objective and inherent in the body, and 
not as any mere subjective affections of our own organism. As 
has been unanswerably demonstrated, we have through these 
senses as decisive a conviction of an external non-ego as of an 
ego, and that the evidence for one is as strong as for the other. 
If consciousness is not to be trusted in the one case, neither is 
it in the other. The foundations of all knowledge and faith 
are subverted, and the blackest scepticism supervenes. 

The secondary qualities, on the other hand, into which this 
school resolve the primary, are mere powers of producing con- 
scious affections in our organism, occult in themselves, and 
unrealised until they interact with our organs, and evince their 
effects in the affections they thus produce. Of this sort are 
the odorous, sonorous, sapid, and, within certain limits, the 
visible qualities of bodies. The immediate knowledge thus 
given (with a possible qualification in regard to sight), is wholl 
subjective, limited to our own sensations. Consequently, if all 
the qualities of matter are secondary, it is impossible for us 
ever to gain a knowledge of it. Immediate knowledge of it is 
impossible ; and by what conceivable process can we know it, 
unless immediately? Is it said that we can refer these sub- 
jective affections to it as their cause? But how is this possible, 
unless it be first known immediately, through its primary 
qualities? That we always, in our waking moments, do thus. 
immediately know external body, or substance having extension 
and solidity distinct from ourselves, is undeniable. The earth 
on which we stand, or the chair on which we sit, is ever known 
immediately and intuitively as a somewhat extended, solid, and 
other than ourselves. Knowing thus the existence of external 
objects by their meee d qualities, we can attribute the second- 
ary qualities to them by inference; because, whenever they are 
present, given “affections” are produced within us; ¢.g., the 
sensation of sweetness on the presence of the rose, of a certain 
sound on the striking of a bell. But, unless bodies were first 
cognised immediately, by their primary qualities, they could 
never be known through the secondary—not even by any 
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@ priori demonstration, such as Dr Hickok attempts. Such 
demonstration may shew us the possibility that body may be— 
it never can prove that body is. Body can be known as 
existent only through the senses. If not proved to exist thus, 
then it cannot be proved to exist at all. How does our corre- 
spondent reach it? How does he shew that we “know the per- 
ceived object is separate from the perceiving mind?” Our 
readers have doubless noticed his answer on page 377. His 
criterion is, that while many objects which the mind perceives 
are its own subjective exercises, those “which come and go 
quite independent of the mind, and which it cannot change, 
either as to the time or manner of their appearance, evidently 
have an agency, and thus a being of their own, separate from 
the mind which perceives them.” 

We are afraid that this criterion of externality, said to be 
furnished by the reason to make up for the incertitude and in- 
sufficiency of sense, will not stand. How is it with the aches 
and pains and pleasures resulting from morbid or healthful 
conditions of the body, the alternate heat and cold induced by 
fever, the uncontrollable and immedicable anguish of the 
hypochondriac? Do not they, and much else which it is need- 
less to specify, “come and go quite independently of the 
mind?” This mode of founding perception on the @ priori de- 
monstrations of the reason, after invalidating the certainty of 
it, in its own normal acts through its appropriate and God- 
given organs, is, and must be, a failure. It overthrows all 
certain evidence of an external world, and leaves the field 
clear for idealism and scepticism, and this none the less, how- 
ever contrary may have been the intent of the author.* 

And this is all the more so, in view of the analysis of the 
inferences from our subjective affections as to their external 
causes, offered by Dr Hickok’s philosophy, to which we have 
before adverted. “All that we can derive, by inference, from 
the senses is, that the body which has caused the affection has 





* The following logical a into Nihilism of such germinant pre- 
i 


mises we copy frum Hamilton’s edition of Reid, p. 129 :— 

“The sum total is this. There is absolutely nothing permanent either with- 
out me or withi: me, but only an unceas change. I know absolutely 
nothing of any existence, not even of my own. I myself know nothing, and am 
nothing. Im (Bilder) there are; they constitute all that apparently exists, 
and what they know of themselves is after the manner of images; images that 
pass and vanish without there being aught to witness their transition; that 
consist in the fact of the image of the images, without significance and without 
an aim. I myself am one of these = nay, I am not even thus much, but 
only a confused image of images. All reality is converted into a marvellous 
dream without a life to dream of, and without a mind to drcam; into a dream 
made up of only a dream itself. ee is a dream; thought, the source of 
all the existence and all the reality which I imagine to myself of my existence, 
of my power, of my destination—is the dream of that dream.” 
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force.” “ Matter can be nothing but force.” We ask, first, on 
this theory, how do we know the existence of any “ body” or 
“ matter” whatsoever? We know or infer “force,” it seems, 
operating somehow and from somewhere, upon us. But do we, 
or can we, know any particular body from which such force 
proceeds? How do we know that this force may not be the 
activity of some spirit? This question, however, is more than 
needless, when addressed to advocates of Dr Hickok’s philoso- 
phy. For the very core, the punctum saliens, of this philoso- 
phy is, not wy Bape matter 1s force, and can be nothing else, 
that there can be no substance supporting and underlying this 
force, which is not itself force,* but this force is and must be 
the action of a spirit, even the Infinite and Eternal Spirit. Says 
our correspondent :— 


“ But what is force? Dr Hickok answers that it is action and 
reaction. This, he claims, will fill its whole conception. But if 
this be true, the origin of force, and mode of its origination, are at 
once revealed. For whence can action come but from spirit, to 
which activity purely and essentially belongs. Spirit, therefore, 
must be older than matter and its author. But not every spirit— 
not the finite can create. They are already limited. Only the 
Absolute Spirit can make his act react upon itself, and thus pro- 
duce a force which is truly his creation.”—Pp. 381, 382. 


This is precisely what we have charged upon Dr Hickok’s 
philosophy ; that it really resolves matter into a mere act of 
God, and denies it to be an enduring product of such action, 
which is yet distinct from it; that it is thus, with regard to 
matter or the physical world, inevitably pantheistic. | More- 
over, we have said that we see no necessity for resolving mat- 
ter into mere divine acts, which is not mee: urgent with refer- 
ence to spirit. Thus absolute pantheism emerges. The main 
— of this argument is reaffirmed by our correspondent. 

e have seen no serious attempt to invalidate the reasoning 
and conclusion from it. 

Dr Hickok, according to our correspondent, argues the possi- 
bility of a connection between mind and matter, and so of a 
knowledge of the latter by the former, because spirit is essen- 
tially self-active, while matter is divine action and reaction, 

.¢., force ; and so can be the work (i.¢., act) of spirit. This 
explanation itself needs explaining. Is not the power of know- 
ing at all an ultimate self-evident fact, so plain that nothing 
can be plainer by which to explain it? And does not this 
theory explain all matter into a mere act of spirit, 7.¢., virtually 
spiritualise it? This attempt to explain how mind can know 





* See page 381. We leave to others the task of reconciling this with what is 
said of substance on rage 377. 
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matter, is impracticable and absurd. Many of the old meta- 
hysicians assumed the impossibility of an immediate know- 
Slee of matter, because, as they said, the two were separated 
from each other by “the whole diameter of being.” Hence 
they devised theories of mediate perception, through represen- 
tative images, species, &c., to bri ge over the chasm—all which 
logically issued in idealism. Dr Hickok tries to overpass it, 
by resolving matter into an act of spirit, and therefore intelli- 
gible to spirit. But really, is it easier to explain how we can 
cognize an act of spirit, than solid and extended substance, 
which is other than a spiritual act? Is not either sort of 
cognition ultimate and simple, and incapable of analysis or 
explication into simpler elements? And is it any desirable 
achievement in philosophy to attempt to solve the insoluble, and 
develop, in the solution, the germs of idealism and pantheism ? 
1 As to the claim, that no puree is scientific which explains 
9 mga and facts by reference to broader facts, or laws of 

igher generality, that as yet have no explanation but the 
creative will of God; or which falls short of an ultimate 
explanation by necessary laws ; this virtually takes out of the 
realm of philosophy everything but the formal sciences of 
mathematics, logic, and metaphysics—which per se give no 
content of actual existence ; and except such portions of the 


material sciences as are found pug tarse | to furnish any 


conditions to which mathematical, or logical, or metaphysical 
principles ate applicable. It is to deny that inductive science 
proper is science. For our part we deem that process scientific 
which refers facts and phenomena to laws, and laws of less to 
those of ter generality. If the only explanation of such 
laws be the creative will of Infinite wisdom, whose ways are 
unsearchable, this does not destroy the scientific character of 
the process, however any may stigmatise it as introducing a 
“deity (ex machina),” or as “enlarging the field of our 
ignorance.” This last is the least of our troubles. In one 
sense, this is the end of all true pers Dr Hickok and his 
philosophical friends will do well to “ enlarge the field of their” 
acknowledged “ignorance” in matters too high, alike for us, 
for them, and for mortal man. No knowledge is more edifying 
than the knowledge of our own ignorance, or of the necessary 
limits of our knowledge. Quite enough of modern philosophical 
speculation has been too long in its sophomoric stage, “ Let 
no man deceive himself. If any man among you seemeth to 
be wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he may be 
wise.” 1 Cor, iii. 18, 


The Articles of Drs Hickok and Lewis. 
As has been already implied, many of the more significant 
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points in these articles have been sufficiently ventilated in the 
preceding comments. They have, however, each some idiosyn- 
cratic features, from which the contribution of our correspon- 
dent is happily exempt, and which demand a little notice. We 
will first summarily bring to view some leading doctrines of Dr 
Hickok’s philosophy, against which our review of his “ Rational 
Psychology,” in our Number for October last, was directed. 
And, since the allegations and arguments of that article were 
sufficiently telling, to bring him and his coadjutor out in essays 
designed to parry them, we will very briefly indicate the way 
in which they have done the work essayed, and the conclusion 
to which we are thus inevitably driven. 

Dr Hickok begins with denying all immediate perceptions 
of outward things, and with denying the universal testimony of 
consciousness for such a perception. He holds that the mind 
is conscious only of its own sensations, which are wholly mental. 
“The whole process,” he declares, “is a thinking in j nts 
discursively, and not a perceiving of objects intuitively” 
(“Empirical Psychology,” p. 130). We are conscious of a 
sensation ; but sense cannot tell whence it comes, nor reach 
an outer world. The mind first judges that the sensation has 
an outward cause. Secondly, it judges that that cause is 
material. Thirdly, the mind forms an image of that outward 
cause, of which no form or resemblance has reached the 
mind from without. Fourthly, the mind judges that the 
mental image is like the outward object. But, plainly, a 
judgment of resemblance cannot be formed unless the mind 
first knows the object resembled. On Dr Hickok’s scheme 
we can never know an outward object, unless we know it before 
we know it; which is impossible and absurd. He therefore 
gives an idea of All Intelligence in which all intelligence is 
impossible. 

ut while he denies all immediate perception of outward 
things, he fully admits that the denial is contrary to the 
necessary convictions of consciousness in all mankind. He 
maintains that the demonstration of reason, is full, sound, and 
clear ; that all such immediate knowledge of outward things 
in consciousness is impossible. “And now,” he demands, 
“where are we, as intelligent beings? Consciousness contra- 
dicts reason ; the reason belies consciousness”—“ they openly 
and flatly contradict each other.” “The nature of man as 
intelligent stands out a self-contradiction.” “All ground for 
knowledge in any way is self-annihilated. The truth of our 
intellectual nature is falsehood, and there remains nothing 
other than to doubt universally.” 

To this statement of the problem, and to Dr Hickok’s mode 
of solving it, we brought an array of objections, which wrought 
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wide conviction, and Dr Hickok has deemed himself called to 
answer in the American Theological Review. 

And what does he respond? Of all the adverse reviews, he 
affirms that “it is most pitifully and painfully manifest that 
their authors were utterly incompetent to enter into the method 
or the meaning of the works ;” and their objections are “ but 
sorry blunders of their own ignorance ;” and especially that 
the review in our October number “ manifests throughout that 
the writer of it has an entire want of discernment of the 
philosophical distinctions between the phenomena and things 
in themselves, the being and the becoming ;” that it is “ unin- 
structed criticism ;” and then “the most lamentable part of the 
matter is, that very extensively the ductile minds of coming 
labourers are passing on to their responsible life-mission under 
the like negative instructions and positive perversions.” Dr 
Hickok affirms that “the speculation pursued in the‘ Psychology’ 
is often misconceived,” but “more often entirely beyond the 
apprehension” of the reviewer. He admits that the only 
practicable answer would be to point out the items in which 
the “Psychology” has been misunderstood or misrepresented ; 
but for this he says “ there is not sufficient inducement ;” and 
he makes no attempt to specify a solitary particular in which 
his works have been misrepresented or misunderstood, nor 
does he attempt in any way to meet a solitary position or 
objection of the reviewer. Manifestly much disturbed, and 
feeling the necessity of some answer, he avoids all particulars, 
waives all specifications, and contents himself with general 
declarations of the ignorance and incompetence of the reviewer ; 
who, he says, may suppose his mistakes “to be the fault of the 
work itself in its obscure thinking and expression, but surely,” 
adds Dr Hickok, “if it were too obscure for his apprehension, 
he was not bound to study it, nor to review it ; certainly was 
not bound to review it till he had intelligently studied it.” 
Has Dr Hickok then attained such a pgsition in the philoso- 
phical world, that he may thus, ex cathedra, dispose of all 
arguments and objections against his philosophy, by simply 
alleging the ignorance and incompetence of those who make 
them, and that, too, without deigning to specify a solitary point 
in which that error or incompetence appears? Are we to 
suppose that Dr Hickok really fancies himself to have attained 
this high distinction and prerogative in gery so that he 
may allege ignorance and perversions, by wholesale, with no 
attempt to specify the least particular? or is it more reasonable 
and more charitable to conclude that he was driven to assume 
this magisterial and supercilious attitude from the conscious- 
ness that no other reply could be given ? f 

After giving an outline of the common history of ancient 
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philosophy, Dr Hickok earnestly maintains that all modern 
-philosophy but his own is Atheistic or Pantheistic ; that even 
our theology, on the principles received from Edwards, denies 
all freedom and proper responsibility to man, and, in its philo- 
sophic principles, ignores and rejects the God which its faith 
blindly assumes ; so that in future conflicts the victory must 
be with the followers of Compte, and not with our theology. 
This is truly a sad case, with nothing to relieve it but the 
philosophy of Dr Hickok, which our theologians find it so hard 
to understand, and which, when they misconceive it, Dr Hickok 
will not condescend to explain, nor to tell where the misunder- 
standing lies. This Atheism and Pantheism in principle, 
which, it is alleged, now underlie all our theology, Dr Hickok 
says, “in the fullest meaning and closest application is the 
— philosophy.”* Without the aid of his Rational 

sychology, which the reviewer, “in his blindness,” has been 
“holding up to misguided derision and reproach,” and which 
constitutes “the very defences and support of” our “ creed” — 
without adopting this very Rational Psychology, he holds that 
our adoption of this creed can be “ nothing but unreasoning 
credulity.” Alas for the Christian world, that till Dr Hickok 
arose, their belief in God and Christ, and in al] the doctrines 
which constitute the “creed” of the Church, was “ nothing but 
an unreasoning credulity.” 

This blindness of the Christian world Dr Hickok charges to 
the antinomy of using the logical understanding instead of the 
reason. Is it not possible that Dr Hickok has mistaken the 
prevalent philosophy, and that other men have, and use the 
reason as well as himself? He has certainly mistaken and 
misrepresented our review of October last on this point. He 
says of the reviewer, “To him all objects are just what and 
just as the senses give to us, and all investigation of them can 





* The very slender pretext on which Dr Hickok brings this charge against 
our current Christian philosophy is, that it defines freedom to be the power of 
doing “as the being pleases.” —Amer. Theol. Review for April, p. 216. This, 
he contends, fetters liberty, or substitutes for it a causal necessity which is 
destructive of it. Without stopping to inquire how pertinent all this is to any 
issue that has been raised in this controversy, we ask, where it puts Dr 
Hickok's system? Says our correspondent, “ Dr Hickok evidently does not 
think it irreverent to speak of the Deity as controlled by principles.” “ He is 
and must be eternally so controlled.” XN ow he is thus controlled, agreeably, or 
contrary to, his own pleasure. There is no escape from this altervative, unless 
in an unconscious pantheistic absolute. If the former, then Dr Hickok's sys- 
tem is in precisely the same plight as the prevalent Christian philosophy. He 
is, on his own shewing, a pantheist. On the latter hypothesis, it is still worse 
for him; for then God is controlled by principles of eternal necessity, against 
his own choice and pleasure. He is bound in chains of adamantine fate, or of 
a blind, insensate law of pantheistic development. This attempt, thercfore, to 
divert attention from the crushing objections to his own philosophy, instead of 
answering them, is not only weak, it is suicidal, 
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attain to nothing other than that which the logical faculty can 
make out of them.” 

Now, why does Dr Hickok use such language? He had the 
review before him, expressly and emphatically affirming the 
contrary, in these words: “We fully admit that man is 
rational. He is able to discern in objects of sense more than 
sense reveals, and what can be yielded by no mere analysis of 
the object of sense. He can discern wisdom, thought, benefi- 
cence ; and know spirit, not in its substance, nor as having 
properties in common with matter. In design he sees a designer 
—not contained in the thing designed—a creator ‘onderdeat— 
not contained—yet ‘clearly seen’ from the things that are made.” 

Dr Hickok may comfort himself in this matter ; he has not 
only made this very strange mistake concerning his reviewer, 
but the prevalent philosophy, from the times of Reid, Buffier, 
Beattie, Edwards, and even before—the “prevalent philosophy” 
of all Christendom, as well as of the mathematicians, has ll 
entirely familiar with the intuitions of reason beyond those of 
sense. 

But let us notice for a moment the reply of Professor Lewis. 
Dr Hickok very properly questioned the reason itself, when he 
allowed reason to question sense and consciousness. He re- 
fused to assume the possibility of such a faculty as reason, but. 
began by admitting “a drawn battle” between reason and con- 
sciousness, and then by inquiring “which or whether either 
be true.” Professor Lewis begins with an entirely different 
sort of philosophy. He not only assumes that reason is infal- 
lible, but that it is not a human or created “ faculty,”—is 
eternal, truly divine, bringing with it “a priori hncelnien” 
“ ideas that lie in the soul ready for use,” and that “ come with 
it from that supernatural and pre-existent sphere, in which the 
human spirit, so far as it is rational, had its supernal origin. 
Though physically, sentiently, individually, born in time, it 
shares in the universal reason, and breathes the higher life of 
the eternal and uncreated world.” By the “ universal reason” 
he can mean, in this connection, none other than the eterval 
wisdom of God. If man’s reason is thus divine, it shares in 
the Godhead. Professor Lewis adds, “To know God at all, 
implies a divine faculty.” He speaks of “ divime reason,” and 
“ divine thoughts” in man ; and of our having lost or misused 
the “light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” What can this mean, unless that reason in man is the 
Logos which was incarnate in Christ, and by which every man 
possessed of reason is, so far, God manifest in the flesh 





* Dr Hickok at times uses language on this subject scarcely less qualified. 
“ Reason,” be says, “* can be conceived no otherwise than as a verity which fills 
eternity and immensity!” (‘* Rational Cosmology,” p. 85). 
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The scheme of Professor Lewis, therefore, differs fundamen- 
tally from that of Dr Hickok, in that while Dr Hickok begi 
by doubting the existence and the possibility of reason, Bro- 
fessor Lewis not only assumes such a faculty, but assumes that 
it is eternal and truly divine, and comes furnished with @ priori 
knowledge from its pre-existent sphere. If we admit the 
assumption of Professor Lewis, it does not follow that Dr 
Hickok can establish the being and validity of a faculty 
of reason, and reach an outer world, when’ he has once 
removed from under him every ground and possibility of 
certain knowledge, by declaring the falsity of consciousness, 
and the doubtfulness, and perhaps the impossibility, of reason 
itself. 

What the doctrine of the Trinity can have to do with the 
question at issue, unless perhaps it may be to shew that Dr 
Hickok’s @ priori knowledge of the incarnation and redemp- 
tion is valid, it is hard to tell. But Professor Lewis does not 
omit to give us his own views of the Trinity. He tells us that 
the only ground “on which a true Trinitarianism can be long 
maintained,” is that which regards the Trinity as consisting in 
the Father and two of his attributes, “one the Wisdom, and 
another the Love of the Father.” This is not the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

Professor Lewis defends Idealism, cites an “old Gipsey” as 
a true philosopher, because he doubted the existence both of 
the world and of himself. But the defence of Idealism is no 
defence of Dr Hickok’s philosophy. Dr Hickok, so far from 
being an idealist, gives, or attempts to give, an ontological 
demonstration against idealism; while Professor Lewis not only 
lingers still in company with the “old Gipsey,” but quotes 
Scripture to prove that the objects of sense are—not merely 
transient and changing—but that they have no real existence ; 
while all things that are real‘ are “ above the world of sense for 
evermore.” If, therefore, Professor Lewis believes the Bible 
as he interprets it, then where is it ? 

Professor Lewis maintains with much warmth that Idealism 
has had pious advocates, as pious as the advocates of any 
opposite scheme. Be it so; that does not affect the question 
whether Dr Hickok’s scheme is rational and true, or whether 
it is self-destructive—and whether every scheme must not be 
self-destructive, which begins by doubting all our faculties, and 
by attempting to prove everything ; thus requiring proof of 
the proof, and then proof of the proof of the proof, and so on 
for ever. 

Professor Lewis denies that consciousness gives any testi~ 
mony at all concerning an outer world: Dr Hickok affirms 
that the testimony of consciousness in all men is for an imme- 
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diate knowledge in consciousness of an outer world, but that 
its testimony is false or unreliable. 

Suppose the insinuations of Professor Lewis against the 
manner and motive of the reviewer were all true; suppose the 
reviewer had, “ for a certain purpose,” got “under the wing of 
Princeton,” while his “ vocabulary makes it easy to determine 
his theological origin ;” suppose he really did believe, as Pro- 
fessor Lewis insinuates, in the “power of contrary choice ;” 
suppose he had really set forth “a great deal of pious non- 
sense,” and held, as Professor Lewis represents him, that “ if 
God should command us to hate one another, then malevolence 
would be right instead of love, deceit would be holy, instead of 
truth” (although the reviewer said nothing of the kind, nor 
anything from which anything of the kind could be gathered 
by any inference, however remote; but the representation of 
Professor Lewis is purely gratuitous, without the slightest 
foundation of any kind); suppose the reviewer had held all 
this—would it have weighed at all on the questions at issue— 
whether Dr Hickok’s “ Rational Psychology” really labours 
under the objections which are alleged, and which, if sustained, 
entirely invalidate the whole scheme? In every case Professor 
Lewis and Dr Hickok evade the true issue. They make no 
attempt to meet or to invalidate the position of the reviewer, 
nor to shew that they are inconclusive. They had every in- 
ducement and every opportunity to shew this; would they 
have utterly failed even to make the attempt, would they have 
confined themselves to other issues of their own making, and 
have dealt so profusely in insinuations and inuendoes, and re- 
sorted to allegations of ignorance and incompetence, had they 
not been conscious that their cause admitted no better defence? 

How are the formidable allegations, which roused Dr Hickok 
and his friends from their silence, met by platitudes, however 
learned or lofty, on irrelevant issues, or by a volley of con- 
temptuous and acrimonious epithets? Dr Hickok, in his 
poorly concealed acerbity, denounces the review as “argumen- 
tum ab ignorantia ad ignorantiam,” without doing the favour 
to point out and prove the instances of alleged ignorance. We 
can afford to be more liberal towards him, and enlighten him 
somewhat as to the nature of the ignorance displayed in his 
vindication. It is, as we have shewn, deformed throughout 


by that most fatal of fallacies, irrelevant conclusions,—lGNo- 
RATIO ELENCHI. 
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Art. Ill —The Relation of Adam to his Posterity.* 


THE Scriptures teach that sin and death came on all men 
through Adam. “By one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin.” Sin and death are in the world, and the only 
question to be raised is, How did they come? 

First. The sin of all men is in some way connected with 
the sin of Adam. Every particular sin is in some way linked 
to that first sin. This is certainly a natural inference of sound 
reason. Sin has come down without interruption from the 
Fall, and has actually infected all mankind. The first child 
born into the world loved neither God nor his brother, but was 
a murderer. The whole world has so lain in wickedness, that 
not one human being has ever been justified before God, on 
the ground of character and works, but by faith only. The 
fact of moral depravity is universal ; it enters into the expe- 
rience of all men. Evil is natural to man, and is not expelled 
from the heart by any human effort. Now, so universal an 
effect must be due to a common cause. Some have attributed 
the prevalence of sinfulness to the influence of example, but 
this is just as absurd as to ascribe the universal tendency of 
water to run downward, to some chance impulse given to the 
first drop. There is a law of depravity in the race, that is as 
certain in its operation as any law of physics. Sin strikes its 
roots deeper in the soul than any habit ; there is a common 
nature from which it issues; and this we must refer to the 
head, the first man. This inference, so legitimate in itself, we 
find confirmed by the Scriptures. “ By one man sin entered 
into the world,” depravity was diffused through the world of 
mankind, it passed from Adam to all others. “ By one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners,” all of whom he was 
the head, the whole race, come into the condition of sinners in 
consequence of his offence. 

SECONDLY. The death of all men is in some way connected 
with the sin of the first man. We mean death of the body. 
This, however, does not include all that is signified by the word 
as used in the epistles, but does without doubt in some places 
enter chiefly into the idea. That Paul regarded the death of 
the body as a consequence of sin, and of our connection with 
Adam, is evident, not only from Rom. v. 12, 19, “ Death 
entered into the world by sin, and so death passed on all men,” 
“ Death reigned from Adam to Moses,” “ By one man’s offence 





* This article is from the Christian Review, and, one or two phrases excepted, 
is a clear and forcible statement of a difficult eubject.—Ep. B. & F. E. R. 
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death reigned by one ;” but also from viii. 10, “ The body is 
dead because of sin ;” and 1 Cor. xv. 22, “ Asin Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” Here the apostle is 
speaking of the death of the body, as is seen from the preced- 
ing passage, “ For since by man came.death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead.” Science has raised a doubt on 
this point. It shews that animals died before the Fall. But 
the Bible does not refer here to brutes; the death of man 
comes by sin. Science further objects, that man, by his very 
constitution, is subject to death. He is mortal, and must 
return to dust. This is true of man now; and yet the disso- 
lution of soul and body, as it actually takes place, must, in 
harmony with the Bible, be put to the account of sin. Had 
there been no sin, man would have been translated to immor- 
tality without death, perhaps after the manner of Enoch and 
Elijah. Those who are alive on the earth at the coming of 
Christ shall never see death, but shall all be changed. Such, 
without sin, would probably have been the transition of man- 
kind from earth to heaven. Adam was not created immortal, 
because he was to be put upon trial ; but if he had not fallen, 
he would have become immortal by eating the fruit of the tree 
of life. Gen. iii. 22. 

THIRDLY. On what principle did sin and death pass wpon 
the whole race of man in consequence of Adam’s first sin. 
Here there are several theories with which we are not at all 
satisfied. (1.) That we actually committed Adam’s sin. This 
is the Realism of Augustine, who maintained that we all were 
personally existing in Adam and consented to his sin. Now, 
this does not seem possible. Consciousness, knowledge of right 
and wrong, and volition, seem to be necessary even to any 
conception of an act of sin. (2.) That there was a mysterious 
identity of Adam and his posterity, by virtue of which we 
personally share with him the guilt of his first transgression. 
This was the view adopted and defended by Edwards. There 
was an organism, according to their theory, of some kind, by 
which Adam and his posterity formed one complex person, 
one moral whole, just as the whole tree is contained in, and 
developed from the first bud. By virtue of this union, that 
act of disobedience was morally, though not literally, ours. 
Now, if by the word guiit here, is intended moral turpitude 
or blameworthiness, we object that that is a personal thing, 
and not transferable. How can it be? The consequence of 
that act may extend to the whole race, but the guilt must be 
restricted to him who did the deed. The depravity of our 
nature is doubtless propagated from father to child, but actual 
ill-desert abides with the sinner alone. (3.) That there is no 
causal connection of any kind between Adam’s sin and the 
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moral condition of his posterity. His sin was the occasion, 
but in no wise the cause of theirs. According to this theory, 
the soul consists of activities only, without any substratum or 
entity, in which these activities inhere. There is no ground 
of the soul’s exercises. Of course, therefore, there can be no 
propagation of depravity or any moral qualities ; and it is 
absurd to inquire what is the manner of sin’s origination in 
man, for spirit acts without manner. The sinful condition of 
the race, consequent on Adam’s fall, must be referred to a 
divine constitution ; in other words, an appointment of God, 
that, if Adam fell, all his descendants would voluntarily become 
sinners. This theory looks to us like nothing so much as a 
laboured process of self-mystification. When the wrath of 
God goes forth against sin, it will not terminate on abstract 
moral exercises, but will reach deeper, and penetrate to some 
guilty actor. Activity is not a concrete, but an abstract term. 
It expresses a quality or condition of some being or thing, of 
which it is predicated. This theory is just the old pantheistic 
notion back again, that man consists of qualities without dis- 
tinct personality. Its advocates no doubt think they have an 
idea, and know what they mean! The simple fact is, that 
moral activities and exercises depend on, and are a manifesta- 
tion of substance or essence, and do not exist separately. 
Again, to assert that there is no how to the action of spirit, 
is to talk against the common opinions of mankind. Certainly, 
the mental powers of the soul act according to fixed and well 
known principles. There are laws of thought. What is Logic, 
but the science of the how of the spirit’s action in reasoning ? 
Even the voluntary powers of man are under law. Any one 
who is not controlled by reason, whose will is so free that he 
does not act from motives at all, is commonly reckoned a 
natural fool. Further, tq say that there is no moral state 
antecedent to and below volition, which gives to volition its 
character as right or wrong, is to contradict the facts of 
Christian consciousness. All theories aside, we feel that our 
will is in bondage to a sinful nature. Sin dwells within us, as 
a principle, deeply seated in our moral constitution ; it is 
manifested in the first development of our moral feelings. 
We find a law that when we would do good, evil is present 
with us. With these facts of consciousness, the Scriptures 
agree. Sin, auagria, is spoken of as something antecedent to 
moral sensibilities, and in or from which these spring. Thus, 
Rom. vii. 8, Paul says: “ But sin, éueegria, taking occasion by 
the commandment, wrought in me every desire, é+:vuia,” Here 
evil desire, which is a sensibility, is represented as the work of 
sin. This éuegria is the sin-nature, or body of death. 

On what principle, then, are we involved in the ruins of the 
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fall? What laws are possible in the case? We can conceive 
of only three. 

1. There is the law of Resemblances, that like begets like. 
God, in the constitution of nature, has impressed this law on 
the entire vegetable and animal kingdoms. In the beginning 
we read, “The earth brought forth grass and herb, yieldin 
seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit after his kind. 
And God made the living creatures of the sea after their 
kind, and every winged fowl after his kind, and the beast of 
the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every 
thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind.” By this 
law the different races of men remain distinct, and the cha- 
racteristic traits of individuals“and families are perpetuated 
often for many generations. We discover in children not only 
physical and intellectual, but also moral, likenesses to their 
parents. Hence, when Adam begat a son, it was in his own 
likeness, after his own image. 

Some of the effects of the fall must, therefore, by this law of 
resemblance, have been communicated to the race by genera- 
tion from Adam. Are souls propagated? All the analogies 
of life favour the view that they are. Hence this theory, kept 
clear from materialism, stands good until it has been refuted. 

2. There is the law of Liabilities. By the principle of as- 
sociation, the consequences of many of our actions pass over 
to others, who had no part in these actions. The condition, 
characters, and destiny of men are affected very much by the 
conduct of others, over whom they had no control. This is a 
law which appears to pervade the whole of the divine govern- 
ment over this world, and without which the progress of society 
would be impossible. The illustrations of this —— are 
innumerable. A father, by excesses in his youth, may have 
sown in his body the seeds of disease, which will be carried to 
his posterity to the third and fourth generations. The crime 
of one man may involve many in poverty, suffering, and social 
degradation. And there are still more awful instances. A 
parent, by his rejection of the gospel, may open the gates of 
eternal death to his children and his children’s children. What 
consequences were involved to the posterity of Esau and Jacob 
by the transfer of the birthright for a mess of pottage! Now, 
by this law of liabilities, the offence of Adam affected the con- 
dition of the race that issued from him. He stood at the 
beginning of the series, and hence his sin was more than any 
other sin, it was a fall; and from that moment every child of 
Adam must begin his probation on a lower plane of moral life, 
being the offspring of a father who had thrown off the autho- 
rity of God, and opened a door to the tempter. 

3. There is the law of Representation. By this law one 
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man becomes a public head, and personates many, so that 
whatever he does in his representative capacity, those whom 
he represents will be treated as if they did. They stand in 
the eye of the law in him, and he stands for them. The guilt 
of his public acts is theirs, not morally, but imputatively, that 
is, by a special legal constitution. Now, have we any examples 
of such a principle in the divine government, as actually estab- 
lished over us? We think it will not be disputed that a law 
of representation runs through the whole of the Old Cove- 
nant. The beasts that were slain as a sin-offering were treated 
as if bearing the sins of the people. The High Priest was re- 

arded as the representative of all Israel before God. “ Every 
high priest taken from among men is ordained for man in 
things pertaining to God.” And it cannot be denied that the 
appointment of the Son of God to be our Saviour is a clear 
and illustrious instance of the same law. He was made the 
public head of the new race of believers. Whatever view of 
the nature of the atonement we may take, it must still be 
admitted that Christ was our representative with God ; that is, 
that we are regarded and treated by God, not according to our 
own merits, but according to his; which is the same thing as 
to say that, in the view of the law, Christ stood and acted in 
our place, and we are justified by the imputation of his right- 
eousness. But if we reject the idea that Christ was our 
representative, we must deny the doctrine of justification by 
grace through its merits. His death would then be no more 
to us than the death of any other good man ; at least it was 
not a ransom. 

Now, under which of these laws does the true theory fall? 
or will it come under all of them ? 

I. Is the law of resemblances sufficient to account for alb 
the effects of Adam’s sin on his posterity? By this lawa 
mortal body, and a depraved mortal nature, may be transmit- 
ted by generation, and nothing more. Now, can all the re- 
sults of that first offence be brought under, and limited to 
this law? Wethink not. For'(1.), If we are connected with 
Adam only by this law, then we must believe that hereditary 
depravity is truly and properly sin, and deserving of con- 
demnation, or we must deny that the present condition of the 
race is in any sense penal. But can the penal condition of 
the world be successfully denied? A curse still rests upon 
the ground, children are still brought forth in sorrow, the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth together in pain until 
now; and who can say that all this is the natural conse- 
quence of the first sin? It cannot be, and if not, then the 
world is under a curse, a judicial sentence of God. And how 
much more dreadfully does this fact appear in the spiritual 
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history of man? Is it not true that God has treated us from 
the first as an apostate race? We begin our existence out of 
communion with him, and out of his favour. This unhappy 
condition is not all a consequence of our own sin, but is the 
fruit of a legal judgment. The same view is presented in the 
90th Psalm throughout, “ All our days are passed away in thy 
wrath,” &c. It is also positively and formally asserted in the 
words of Paul, “ By the offence of one, judgment came upon 
all men unto condemnation.” And this Judgment was also 
“by one offence ;” that is, by the one particular sin of eating 
the forbidden fruit. Now, why was the stress laid on man’s 
jirst disobedience? Was it simply because it was the first, 
and all other sins followed that in the order of time? Cer- 
tainly not ; but because by the special appointment of God, 
the condition of Adam’s posterity was made dependent on his 
action in that one particular case. He must often have sinned 
afterward, but the judgment did not pass on all men from any 
of those subsequent sins. Admitting, then, that the condition 
of the race is penal, it would follow that if we are connected 
to the fall only by natural generation, or the law of resem- 
blances, the ground of our condemnation or penal condition 
must be that which is thus transmitted, viz., hereditary depra- 
vity. It must therefore be actual sin. But this is very hard 
to believe. Can it be true that we are actual sinners at birth, 
personally ill-deserving 'before God? We are born into the 
world with a nature so perverse that it is sure to issue in sin, 
but we cannot conceive of that nature as sin. This theory is 
not less difficult to the mind than that which makes us actually 
guilty of Adam’s sin, and is even more difficult than the doc- 
trine of imputation. (2) Taking this as the only law operat- 
ing in the case, we should make the apostle teach a very‘grave 
error. The passage above cited, “As by the offence of one, 
judgment came upon all men unto condemnation ; even so by 
the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men unto 
justification of life,” would then mean, As Adam was the source 
of a corrupt nature, and so of condemnation, in the same man- 
ner Christ is the source of holiness, aud so of justification. 
But we are not justified on the ground of our holiness, but as 
ungodly, through Christ's merit. On the other hand, then, 
we are not condemned on the ground of our native corruption, 
but through Adam’s transgression. The law of resemblance 
cannot, therefore, account for all the actual effects of the fall. 
II. Can we bring any of these effects under the law of 
Liabilities? It is plain that in some aspects of our present 
condition we come under the operation of this law. The chil- 
dren born of Adam suffered by his expulsion from the gar- 
den and the tree of life, and their consequent introduction 
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into the world under circumstances of great physical and 
moral disadvantages. And the doom of toiling for bread in 
the sweat of their face, in ground cursed with briars and 
thorns, and not yielding her strength, has passed on every 
one of his descendants. By his sin, also, we begin our pro- 
bation under most unfavourable moral conditions, being sur- 
rounded by evil examples, and influenced by the contagion 
of universal depravity. 

Add, now, to these effects, those mentioned under the law 
of resemblances, and is there yet anything unaccounted for ? 
Are the demands of reason and Scripture in the case thereby 
satisfied? We think not. The doctrine of Rom. v. 12-19 
is: As Adam, the head of the whole race, was the source of 
condemnation to all, so Christ, the head of the new race of 
believers, is the source of justification to them. But how is 
Adam the source of condemnation? Bringing into use only 
the two laws which we have considered, it would be thus: By 
the fault of Adam, all men came into the world mortal and 
depraved, and pass their probation under other great external 
disadvantages ; as a consequence of which, they all become 
actual sinners, and so are condemned. Let this be our expla- 
nation ; then how is Christ the source of justification? It 
would be thus : By the free gift of Christ, all who are connected 
with him become holy, and so are justified. But here we are 
at once involved in error. We are not justified because we are 
made holy by Christ’s obedience, but we are justified on the 
ground of that obedience, and holiness follows, Hence the 
other must be: By the offence of one, that is, on the ground 
of that offence, all arecondemned. Nothing is said here of the 
effect of Adam’s sin on the moral character of his seed, but of 
their legal relation to God ; nothing is said of the depravity of 
Adam being entailed on Hfis posterity, but of the sentence of 
law issuing from the first offence. The judgment transferred 
to all, was that of the one act of disobedience, the first trans- 
gression. In a word, the apostle is treating heré, not of 
sanctification by Christ, but of justification ; not of depravit 
by Adam, but of condemnation. As from the cross went forth 
the gift of life to and upon all them that believe, so from the 
tree of knowledge issued a condemnatory sentence of law t6 
and upon every member of the race. No other view seems to 
give due force to the thought in this place. The effects of the 
first sin came on us not merely by the generation of a de- 
fraved nature and the influence of outward evil, but also by 
a legal constitution or establishment, according to which the 
egal of Adam were to be involved in the consequences of 

is action in the one specific instance of the forbidden fruit. 

3. Hence, we must call in also the law of representation. 
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Adam was the public head of mankind. By this law his de- 
scendants are involved in all the consequences of the guilt of 
his first sin, be those consequences what they may. We say, 
in the consequences of his guilt, but not in his guilt itself 
There is here, under this law, only a transfer of penal conse- 
quences, not of personal blameworthiness. We are not un- 
mindful of a common objection, that it is not just to have the 
innocent suffer for the guilty. But is not this said without 
due reflection? Why, it is the very law of our earthly life! 
We are always suffering for the guilty. We suffer daily, in 
body, spirit, and estate, for the faults of others. Christ also 
died, the just for the unjust. By the law of human fellowship 
and community of life, we are all bound up in the ill-desert of 
each. The imputation of Adam’s sin, is, on this theory, the 
exact counterpart of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness. 
His righteousness is not inherently ours, and the merit of it is 
not actually ours, but by this admirable principle of the divine 
administration, we are regarded and treated as if they were 
ours. Soof Adam’ssin. Itis not personally nor morally ours, 
but by imputation only ; and hence we are regarded and treated 
as if it were ours. 

Complain: has been made of the injustice of such a legal 
establishment; but let it be seriously considered, whether re- 
demption was possible by any other means. Remove the law 
of representation from the divine government, and there could 
be no salvation. Adam was the figure of him who was to 
come, and this law was made with him that it might be in 
existence when Christ came, and that he under it might secure 
our justification. How could infants be saved without such a 
law? Though guiltless of actual sin, they are yet subjects of 
natural depravity ; and hence, for a development in holiness, 
they must be indebted to the Holy Spirit. But the grace of 
the Holy Spirit is the purchase of redemption. Now, they 
cannot personally appropriate this grace by faith in Christ ; and 
if not compreiended under this principle, by which imputation 
is possible without personal appropriation, they would be left 
to work out eternal death by the development of their own de- 
pravity. 

Have we any evidence that the sin of Adam having been 
charged to a!l mankind, redemption has actually intervened 
in bebalf of all who die without personal transgression? It is 
a doctrine of the Scripture, that the resurrection of the body 
to eternal life, is a part of the purchase of redemption, “As 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
If, then, redeeming mercy does not underlie all who die in in- 
fancy, they could not be invested with glorified bodies among 
all the saved, Thus, the legal establishment made with Adam 
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opened the way for the establishment of grace in Christ ; and 
if none of the race actually perish because of imputed sin, and 
if all who are saved are saved because of the law of imputa- 
tion, what vindication does the character of Ged require? Im- 
putation is a mediatorial arrangement, opening the way for re- 
demption. 


Norze.—A few words on the right understanding of Rom. v. 12-19, may be in 
place here. There are two lines of interpretation. One takes the clause, “ For 
that all have sinned,” ver. 12, as the key to the entire passage; and then the 
argument is: Death, the wages of sin, has been brought upon all by their own 
sin. Death reigned from Adam to Moses, before the law was given, because 
men were sinners, though not, like Adam, by transgressing a positive law. God 
charged them with sin on the law of nature, ii. 12. The other takes the first 
part of verse 12: “ By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin,” 
as further explained by verses 16, 18, 19, as the main thought. And this latter 
method is obviously the correct one. For, ; 

I. The argument of the whole passage is: In salvation by Christ, men are not 
treated accurding to their own merits, but according to his; and yet this is no 
new principle, for it is illustrated also in Adam's relation to his posterity. The 
relation of Christ's obedience to our righteousness, is paralleled by the relation of 
Adam's transgression to our sin and death. It is true, that all are infected with 
sin, that is, depravity, but this the apostle does not state. He is speaking, not 
of their personal sinful condition, but of their legal position, their outward rela- 
tion to God. Thus, verse 16, the judgment was a judgment of condemnation, 
it was a sentence that condemned all. What was the ground of that sentence ? 
The apostle says, it was the one offence, verses 18,19. While men are con- 
demned for the sin of one man, they are justified for the righteousness of another ; 
for as they are all charged with sin, on the ground of Adam's disobedience, so 
they will all be regarded as righteous on the ground of Christ's obedience. 
Who dces not see that the apostle is not speaking here subjectively, of the cor- 
ruption of our nature through Adam, for which we are condemned, but objec- 
tively, of our legal standing with God? To this, the clause “‘ Many were made 
sinners,” clearly refers. ‘The verb used refers to station, were placed or consti- 
tuted sinners. 

II. The first interpretation mentioned is not exhaustive of the facts in the 
ease. The death of those who have not sinned must be accounted for. The 
apostle here certainly means to lay down a law which would be applicable to the 
whole race, over we en death spreads. Now a large portion of the human 
family die antecedently to any transgression of their own. 

III. The first part of verse 12, “ By one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin,” clearly means; The sin of Adam was causative of universal sin 
and death. Would the apostle then immediately add: But the cause of univer- 
sal death is the personal sins of men ? 8. T 
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Art. I1I.—Laws of Moral Influence.* 


MAN is ——— a social being. He was made for society, and 


circumstances throw him into society, almost from the cradle 
to the grave. Being associated with others, he necessarily 





* From the Christian Review (American), and written by Prof. Pond, Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bangor.—Ep. B. & F. HZ. R. 
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exerts an influence over them. He desires to exert such an 
influence. He desires to convince them of what seems to him 
to be true, and persuade them to such courses of life and con- 
duct as are to him agreeable. 

In a degree, this is true of all men, whatever may be their 
pursuits in life; yet it is more especially true of some men 
than of others. Some there are whose professional duties, 
whose daily avocations, engage them in almost continual 
efforts to instruct and persuade. This is the case with authors, 
teachers, and public speakers generally. Their business is, co 
far as they are able, to influence the thoughts and hearts, the 
words and actions, of those around them. 

Such being the case, it has often occurred to us as singular, 
that the laws of moral influence have not been more frequently 
and carefully investigated. It can hardly be doubted that 
there ae such laws; since to suppose the —— would be 
to ——- utter folly on all attempts to exert a good influence, 
and make every instance of success in such endeavours a mere 
contingency. 

But if there are laws of good moral influence, what are they ? 
In other words, what are the conditions, the circumstances, 
under which we may confidently expect either to be influenced 
ourselves, or to influence others? Or, to render the case more 
definite and palpable, we will suppose an author to have read- 
ers, or a public speaker hearers, or an individual in conversa- 
tion a circle around him, all of whom, in his judgment, need 
achange. They are all bent upon some course or practice, 
which to him is disagreeable, and from which he would, if 
possible, turn them away. He would persuade them to pursue 
what he deems a better course. Under what circumstances 
now may he hope to succeed? What are the laws, the con- 
ditions, to which he must conform, if he would not labour in 
vain and spend his strength for nought ? 

It hardly need be premised, that we do not inquire here 
after the impositions of rhetoric, the tricks of oratory, the arts, 
or rather the artifices, of persuasion ; those by which truth is 
sometimes confounded, and error exalted—by which the worse 
is made to appear the better reason. These would be utterly 
unworthy our search, and, when discovered, would not pay the 
labour of finding them. 

Still less would we inquire as to the means of strengthening 
a bad moral influence, and thus rendering the seductions of 
the wicked more powerful. But we inquire after those laws of 
moral influence which God has himself ‘established, which he 
has laid deep in the constitution of man, which are uniform 
and powerful in their operation, and in the observance of which 
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the friends of virtue and religion may vastly increase their 
power of doing good. 

These laws, so far as we have been able to investigate them, 
may be classed under the four following heads : 

I. Those which respect the character and qualifications of him 
who undertakes to persuade others. 

IL The state of mind possessed by those who are to be per- 
suaded. 

III. The materials to be employed in persuasion. And, 

IV. The manner of employing them. 

On these several heads it is proposed very briefly to remark. 

In the first place, then, what must be the qualifications and 
character of an individual, in order that he may convince, and 
persuade, and exert a great and good influence upon his fellow- 
men ? 

It is obvious that he must possess, and must be understood 
to possess, a competent knowledge of the subject of which he 
treats. If he is a school-teacher, he must have the knowledge 
requisite to such a profession ; or, if he is a public lecturer, .or 
moral reformer, or preacher of the gospel, he must have the 
knowledge which might be reasonably expected in either of 
these departments of labour. Without this, he cannot com- 
mand respect, or gain a hearing, or exert any favourable influ- 
ence at all. He degrades both his office and himself, and is 
deservedly regarded with pity, if not with scorn. 

Then, to exert a good moral influence, an individual must 
be himself a good man, and must have an established reputa- 
tion as such. On this point, I appeal to the consciousness 
and common sense of all men. Who of us could be persuaded 
or morally benefited through the influence of a bad man—one 
whom we knew to be such? Whatever other qualifications 
he might possess, his character would be an effectual bar in 
the way of all salutary influence. But if none but a good 
man can exert a good moral influence over us, no more can we, 
but upon the same condition, expect to exert such an influence 
upon others. “Unless we can carry with us, wherever we go, a 
character without reproach, we may as well not go atall. We 
shall be objects of suspicion and disapprobation, if not of posi- 
tive disgust. Our very name will excite feelings (we may call 
them prejudices if we please) which we shall not be able to 
overcome, and which will defeat all our endeavours to guide 
the minds of others in the way of holiness and truth. 

And he who would exert an influence, must not only be in 
the general a good man, he must be honest and earnest in the 

rticular department in which he is engaged. He must not 
& cold, dull, or indifferent ; nor must he be bribed into his re- 
gard for it, or be led to pursue it in the hope of ease, or honour, 
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or gain. An impression like this going abroad in regard to 
hiny (and it will be very likely to tory Rey if there is any 
foundation for it in truth) will detract tly from his influ- 
ence in promoting any good object. Be he teacher, or preacher, 
or whatever else he may, it will be a bar to his success in the 
difficult work of instruction and usefulness. 

We remark, further, that in order to the full influence of his 
instructions, a writer or preacher must act in consistency with 
them. He must manifest his earnestness, not only in what he 
says, but.in what he does. He must live and act as though 
what he taught was true, and he believed it. To do this is 
but to shew himself an honest man. To fail to do it is to make 
his sincerity questionable, or (which is the same) to incur the 
suspicion of hypocrisy, and this will detract most effectually 
from that amount of good influence which he might otherwise 
exert. 

Public teachers, of all classes, often fail of their object 
through a want of consistency. A gospel minister preaches 
excellently on the Sabbath, and a deep impression is made, 
under the unobstructed influence of which many might be led 
into the kingdom of Christ. But, unfortunately, his earnest- 
ness has all been expended on the Sabbath. There is little of 
it visible through the week. The good impressions made— 
from being neglected, and, it may be, counteracted—become 
obliterated, and the hearts of the hearers are made harder than 
ever. Alas! that the effect of so many good sermons should 
be lost, and worse than lost, through the inconsistencies of 
those who administer them. 

Let us next consider those laws or conditions of moral influ- 
ence which have respect to the minds of those on whom such 
influence is to be exerted. This, obviously, is a very important 
matter. The influence of external motives depends almost 
entirely on the medium through which they pass, or on the 
particular state of that mind and heart to which they are 
addressed. The best instructions often fail of their end, owing 
to the untoward mental and moral condition of those who 
hear them. In what state, then, must the mind of the hearer 
be, in order that the motives addressed to him may have the 
desired effect ? 

The states of mind most favourable to good moral influence 
are those of interested attention, and of confidence. In the 
first place, the teaeher or speaker must have the attention of 
those whom he addresses. Without this there is an insuper- 
able barrier to any degree of moral influence. He may be 
ever so learned, eloquent, and impressive, if he cannot have 
the attention of those about him, he labours for their good in 
vain. 
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We need not here go into a consideration of the various 
methods of securing attention. This would lead us too far 
from the point in hand. It is enough to state the very obvious 
fact, that without attention no good moral influence can pos- 
-sibly be exerted. 

And the public teacher must have not only the attention of 
his hearers, but their confidence. He must have their confi- 
dence in respect to several particulars ; and, first, with regard 
to his intellectual ability and his understanding of the sub- 

ject of which he treats. If they regard him as a novice ora 
simpleton, an ignoramus or a fool, whatever he may say will 
not be likely to produce much effect. Or, however high may 
be his intellectual endowments, if they regard him as unac- 
‘quainted with the particular subject in hand, still he will be 
likely to plead in vain. If, for example, a farmer were to 
address lawyers on points of law; or a mere lawyer to ad- 
‘dress farmers on practical husbandry ; if a mechanic were to 
address merchants on the subject of trade, or a merchant to 
address mechanics on the peculiarities of their respective 
arts; neither the one nor the other would produce much effect; 
and for the very good reason, that neither of them would have 
the confidence of his hearers, with regard to his knowledge of 
the particular subject in hand. The thought would continually 
-arise in their minds: “Till you are better informed in respect 
to this matter, it is vain for you to attempt to instruct or to 
influence us.” 

Persons must also have confidence in those who address 
them, with regard to their disinterestedness and integrity. 
‘Our teachers may possess, and may be thought to possess, com- 
petent knowledge, still, if we listen to them under the impres- 
-sion that they are sordid, selfish, evil-minded persons, who have 
probably some design upon us, some sinister end to be pro- 
moted at our expense, of what avail will be all their instruc- 
tions and persuasions? So far as moral influence is concerned, 
they will be utterly powerless. They will leave us no better 
than they found us. It is true of all men everywhere, that 
they must have confidence in the disinterestedness of those who 
address them, or their labours will be in vain. 

Nor is this all. To be personally benefited by a public 
teacher, we must have confidence in his friendship and good- 
will. Mere integrity and disinterestedness are not enough. 
We want to feel that those to whom we listen are our friends ; 
that they feel interested in us and for us ; that they sincerely 
wish us well, and are earnestly labouring to promote our good. 
A confidence such as this will beget affection on our part ; will 
«lisarm prejudice, if any before existed; will open the mind 
and heart to conviction ; and will render appropriate instruc- 
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tions resistless. A moral or religious teacher, who enjoys the 
confidence of those committed to him in the respects here spe- 
cified, has them almost entirely in his power. He can direct 
their opinions and feelings almost at will. On the contrary, 
where this confidence is wanting, no amount of argument or- 
eloquence will be likely to prevail. | 

If it be inquired here, How shall a public teacher acquire 
and retain the confidence of those whom * is called to instruct ? 
We answer in a word, by deserving it. There is no other way. 
No trick, or artifice, or imposition, or deception, will answer- 
the purpose long. The gossamer covering will be seen through. 
The mask will be torn off. The truth of the case will come to 
light, and then the author of the cheat will be in a worse con- 
dition than he was before he attempted it. The only way to 
insure confidence, we repeat, is to deserve it. Where it is 
really deserved, it will, in ordinary cases, be secured and 
retained. Where it is not deserved, if enjoyed for a time, it 
neither can be, nor ought to be, long possessed. 

The third division of laws proposed to be considered has 
respect to the materials of moral influence which it may be- 
proper to employ. These, of course, must be sound materials, 
correct statements and strong arguments are alone to be relied 
upon. An honest teacher will use no others ; or, if he does, 
he may be sure that, in the end, they will do him more harm 
than good. 

In our attempts at moral influence, we have occasion often 
to expose the errors and the faults of others, and attempt to. 
remove them. We desire to remove evils of this kind which 
have been rendered dear, it may be, by long indulgence, and 
are supported by worldly, selfish considerations. Now we may 
be sure that, in such cases, persons will be exceedingly quick to- 
discover any mistake or error into which their reprover may 
fall ; to discover any lurking fallacy in his reasonings, or want 
of soundness in his conclusions, and a few discoveries of this 
sort will be enough to spoil all besides that he can offer. His 
reasonings, in the general, may be quite incontestable ; but if 
mingled with these, there are occasional inistakes in point of 
statement, with here and there an unsound argument, or a false 
conclusion, those with whom he labours will rashly infer that 
they are all of the same character, and will dismiss them all as 
unworthy of regard. 

Again, then, we*say, in the important work of moral in~ 
fluence, correct statements and sound arguments are alone to 
be relied upon. Others may succeed occasionally and tempo- 
rarily. The ignorant may be deluded, the unwary imposed upon, 
and a temporary triumph may be gained. But such a triumph 
invariably costs more than it comes to in the end. While a. 
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few may be persuaded, many are disgusted, and more is lost 
ultimately to the cause of truth and virtue than is gained. 
Without doubt some important doctrines of religion have had 
a narrower reception, and less weight and influence than they 
otherwise would have done, on account of the variety of argu- 
ments, sound and unsound, by which they have been attempted 
to be enforced. 

As to the amount of argument and motive to be employed 
in a given case, it may be said, in general, “the more the bet- 
ter,” provided that the whole be sound and conclusive. This 
remark will hold good unless it be in very plain and trivial 
cases, where, to say all that could be said, might seem super- 
fluous, if not burthensome. 

The fourth class of laws to be considered has respect, not 
so much to the strength and soundness of arguments, as to the 
manner in which they should be employed And this consti- 
tutes an important branch of the general subject, and one 
requiring to be carefully considered. 

The first rule which suggests itself under this head is, that 
truth and motives should, in all cases, be wisely adapted. 
They should be adapted to the intellectual state and character 
of those whom we desire to influence. The considerations urged 
must not be either above them or below them. They must be 
made plain to the understandings of those who hear them; 
while they must retain enough of intellectual elevation to have 
influence with cultivated minds. That truth should be so pre- 
sented as to be understood, is a rule which requires no illustra- 
tion. Surely, no reasonable person could be influenced by the 
mere sound of words, the sense of which it was beyond his 
power to comprehend. As well might he be influenced by the 
singing of birds or the chiming of bells. 

Truth should be adapted not only to the intellectual capa- 
cities of hearers, but to their feelings, their habits, their pro- 
pensities, their prejudices ; in short to their general state and 
character. In respect to all these points, the skilful dispenser 
of motives will study to make himself acquainted with those 
whom he desires to influence. He will know, so far as he 
may, the circumstances of their education, their habits of 
thought and feeling, the peculiarities of their disposition and 
character, and the good or bad influences to which they are 
exposed, that he may the better determine what considera- 
tions to urge, and how to urge them; that he may the more 
skilfully adapt truth and motives to their particular state and 
character. 

Moral influences should also be adapted to the circumstances 
of time and place. What would be highly proper and persua- 
sive at one time, in one place, and under a particular combina- 
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tion of circumstances, may be decidedly improper and repulsive 
at another. What would be, under some circumstances, like 
apples of gold on pictures of silver, would be, under others, like 
pearls before swine. 

In the work of persuasion there is nothing more important 
than this wise and skilful adaptation of means. With it, an 
indifferent reasoner will often accomplish wonders, while with- 
out it, the most conclusive reasoner may ply his logic, and urge 
his arguments in vain. 

Those who have to do with the moral diseases of men may 
learn a lesson here from the literal physician, whose business 
it is to prescribe for diseased bodies. The physician may have 
ever so much medicine on hand, and it may all be perfectly 
good medicine, well selected and prepared. But suppose he 
has no skill to adapt it and apply it. He goes out among the 
sick, and dispenses it here and there at random. Will he be 
likely to do any good? Will he not be sure to kill more than 
he cures? So an individual may dispense nothing but truth 
to the minds of men ; he may use none but sound and conclu- 
sive arguments ; and yet they may be so ill adapted, so pal- 
pably out of time and place, as to lose all their power; the 
result may be more an injury than a benefit. 

We cannot better lay down a second rule, under the head of 
manner, than by saying, that the entire manner of a writer or 
public speaker should be persuasive. There is such a thing 
as a persuasive manner. There is also a repulsive manner. 
A persuasive manner is not a simple quality of writing or 
speaking, but one which comprises many ingredients. It 
includes, in a public speaker, clearness and compass of voice, 
ease and fluency of utterance, grace and propriety of action, a 
mode of address at once winning, conciliatory, and yet capable 
of rising to great energy and power. But on these qualities of 
persuasive speaking we need not now enlarge. 

The persuasive speaker will be, of course, a fair speaker. 
He will treat those whom he addresses with perfect candour, 
giving them all the credit which they deserve, and making 
every allowance in their favour which circumstances will permit. 
He will treat them with even more than candour. There will 
be a kindness and tenderness of manner, a disposition to spare 
them so far as he may, and a manifest unwillingness to trifle 
with ticir feelings. 

We have some beautiful specimens of this mode of dealing 
in the Scriptures. Take, for example, the first epistle of Paul 
to the Corinthians. This is, in some parts of it, an epistle of 
reproof. Disorders had crept into the Church at Corinth, and 
were tolerated there, which the apostle was constrained to 
reprove and correct. But, before reproving his delinquent 
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brethren, he must conciliate them. He must prepare their 
minds to receive reproof in a proper manner. And so he 
begins by commending and praising them, “I thank my God 
always on your behalf, for the grace which is given unto you 
by Jesus Christ, that in every thing ye are enriched by him, 
in all utterance and in all knowledge, so that ye come behind 
in no gift.” After such an introduction, the apostle could say 
any thing to the Corinthians without offence. He could 
administer kindly all needed reproof, and they would receive 
it and profit by it. 

We have a similar example in Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, 
designed to effect the release of a runaway slave. Onesimus 
is sent back to his master with a letter, which, for courtesy, 
kindness, a subduing eloquence, an entire adaptedness to secure 
its object,—the reconciliation of the fugitive to his master, and 
his prompt release to become a fellow-labourer with Paul,— 
has no parallel in all antiquity. 

We have still higher examples of the same kind, in the 
messages of the ascended Saviour to the Seven Churches of 
Asia. The most of these were messages of reproof,—sh 
reproof; but in no case was the reproof administered until 
the way was prepared for it: “I know thy works, and thy 
labour, and thy patience, and how thou hast borne, and for m 
sake hast laboured, and hast not fainted. Nevertheless, J have 
somewhat against thee.’ Admirable examples these of that 
kind of dealing, and that, too, in the most delicate, trying 
circumstances, which we would recommend, and which is 
attended always with the best results. 

Of course this kind of treatment does not imply that a 
teacher or speaker should not be plain with those whom he 
addresses ; or that he should not, when occasion requires it, 
be close and searching, pungent and faithful. He not only 
may be all this, but in many instances he must be so. Paul 
did not spare the disorderly Corinthians; neither did our 
Saviour spare the backslidden churches of Asia: “ Repent— 
or else I will come unto thee quickly, and will fight against 
thee with the sword of my mouth.” The object which the 
reprover has in view in dealing with those under his charge 
demands that he be plain and faithful. He must expose 
their errors and their sins. He must warn them of conse- 
quences, and point them to a more excellent way. But let 
him be sure, meanwhile, that no harshness or unfairness 
escapes him ; that every word is tempered with kindness and 
love. Let all who hear him see and be satisfied, that he 
reproves and warns, and urges home unwelcome truth, not 
because he hates them, or is angry with them, but because he 
loves them ; not because he feels a pleasure in thus approaching 
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them, but because he must. In the manifest possession of a 
temper such as this, a writer or speaker may say almost any- 
thing, anything which the occasion in truth and fairness 
demands. The more of closeness and faithfulness he exhibits, 
provided he be, at the same time, tender and benevolent, the 
more likely will he be to labour with success. 

We have said that the persuasive manner is candid and 
benevolent. It is also earnest. It must be earnest in order to 
be persuasive. We are all, to a great extent, the creatures of 
sympathy. We are so constituted that we can but sympa- 
thise with those who address us in tones of deep and solemn 
earnestness. If they feel, we feel. If the — we mingle 
our tears with theirs. If they are truly and deeply in earnest, 
we bow to their earnestness, and yield ourselves up to their 
influence. Especially is this the case, if they are persons in 
whom we have confidence, and who, in matter and manner, 
conform to the laws of moral influence which have been before 
laid down. Under these circumstances, a winning, concilia- 
tory, earnest, persuasive manner, is commonly resistless. It 
carries all before it. It places an audience completely in the 
hands of him who addresses them, to mould and guide them 
at his will. 

We add but another rule, under our fourth and general head, 
which is, that in our efforts to exert a influence upon 
others, we must be persevering. If we fail in the first instance, 
we must try again, and never give over our endeavours so 
long as means and motives can be of any avail, 

He who earnestly desires to do good to others, and who has 
been as yet unsuccessful, will anxiously search into the causes 
of his failure. It may be tkgt the fault is in himself; that 
he has not the qualifications and character requisite to exert 
an influence ; that he has not the confidence of those whom he 
addresses ; or that he has not been able to secure their attention. 
It may be that his instructions are not sound and convincing ; 
or that they are not adapted to the state and circumstances of 
his hearers ; or that they are not made plain to their under- 
standings ; or there may have been some capital fault in point 
of manner; he may have been wanting in closeness and 
earnestness, in kindness and tenderness, or in that winning, 
conciliating manner, which is so apt to carry truth and motives 
to the heart. We repeat, the persevering pleader for truth 
and virtue will search into the causes of his failures, and will 
endeavour, so far as possible, to remove them. He will address 
himself to the work he has undertaken again and again, and 
will never abandon it so long as there is hope. Many persons, 
who conform to most of the laws of moral influence, fail 
lamentably here. They lack perseverance. In despair of 
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success,«they leave their work half accomplished, and thus 
lose their labour, when a little more exertion would have 
secured the desired result. 

It is not pretended that the above laws of moral influence 
are all of them of equal importance, or that where they are 
not all regarded, success is in no case possible. But thus 
much, we think, may be safely said: where the above laws are 
faithfully adhered to, the desired end does almost invariably 
follow. For there are laws which God has himself established ; 
which he has laid deep in the constitution of man ; and in the 
due observance of which the friends of morals and religion 
will not be disappointed. The desired end will follow, if the 
laws are faithfully observed ; and the probability of success 
will generally be in proportion to the de of attention 
which is given to the laws. The slightest disregard of them 
will endanger the result ; while a general, palpable violation 
of them, can only result in perpetual disappointment. 

1. It follows from the principles above discussed, that in 
his efforts to do good, a writer or speaker cannot rely on the 
mere power of truth. Much has been said as to the efficacy 
of light, and the resistless power of truth, “ Great is the truth, 
and it shall prevail.” Only let an individual publish truth, 
and persevere in the publication of it, and he need have no 
apprehension as to consequences. But let those who reason 
in this way remember, that truth alone is not sufficient to 
control the minds and hearts of men. The rays of the sun 
may harden as well as melt ; and it depends altogether upon 
the circumstances under which they strike, whether they shall 
do the one or the other. So truth may harden the heart as 
well as soften it. It may render it more obdurate and 
obstinate, as well as more yielding. And it depends ve 
materially on the circumstances under which it is di ed, 


whether it shall accomplish the one or the other. He who 
attempts to — by the mere presentation of truth (on 


supposition that he presents the truth) conforms to but one of 
the established laws of persuasion. There are others to which 
he must conform, or his presentations of truth will, in all 
probability, be unsuccessful. 

It is important, indeed, in our attempts to influence the 
minds of men, that we have truth on our side; that we have 
a good cause and sound arguments. But these alone cannot 
be relied on to insure success. We must know how to present 
our cause and urge our arguments. We must conform, in 
general, to the established Jaws of moral influence, or we 
cannot hope for a favourable result. 

2. We learn, from the foregoing discussion, the folly and 
absurdity of certain processes of moral influence, or modes of 


. 
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doing good, which, in some instances, have been adopted. One 
‘of these may not unfitly be denominated the storming process. 
Those who engage in it seem to make it their object to 

the human heart by storm. By terrific ap and violent 
denunciations, and not unfrequently by railing accusations, 
they think to overawe and confound the object of their attack, 
and bring him in cringing submission to their feet. Or they 
design to excite him, by their reproaches, to such violent 
opposition, that he shall become affrighted at himself, and 
surrender at discretion, as the only means of enjoying peace. 
Our objections to this mode of accomplishing a good object 
are, that where it will humble one, it will harden twenty ; and 
that those who seem to be humbled under it, in most cases, 
are not truly so. They are terrified, unmanned, spirit-broken, 
and for the time subdued, but not truly melted, humbled, and 
reclaimed ; and as soon as the pressure which crushed them is 
taken off, they shew that they are of the same mind and heart 
‘as before. 

A kindred mode of accomplishing a good object, but which 
may be characterised by a somewhat softer name, we shall call 
the driving process. it aims, not so much to move and per- 
suade men, as to circumvent and compel them. Ins of 
plying them with motives and arguments, it aims to hedge 
them about with difficulties, from which they cannot escape, or 
to overshadow them with a public sentiment which they dare 
not resist. When a plot of this kind has been duly ripened, 
and the snare is ready to be sprung upon an individual, his 
only alternative is to yield or be broken, to submit or be rooted 
up. We might urge many objections to this mode of effecting 
a moral transformation ; but we will only say here, that it does 
not effect it. It may make hypocrites, but not converts. The 
change produced is but an outward and seeming one. The 
individual who, in this way, has been “ broken in” to a certain 
system, or to certain measures, brings with him usually, not 
only an unchanged heart, but a stifled, smothered sense of 
injury, which, on the earliest opportunity, will shew itself in an 
open flame.* 

Still another mode of influence, which has been often 
attempted, is by exciting the sensibilities, and moving the 

ions. Those who operate in this way think but little of 
truth, of instruction, of argument. It is no part of their object 





* Our objection here, is not to enlightening the public mind, and forming 
and correcting public sentiment, but to the use which is sometimes made of 
what is deemed a correct public sentiment. Instead of submitting it to a 
candid inspection, and suffering it (so far as approved) to diffuse itself freely, 
it is made little else than an instrument of ic torture—a means of restrain- 
ing the liberty of individuals, and forcing the consciences of those who can- 
not in sincerity embrace it. ; ' 
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to enlighten-and convince the understandings of their hearers. 
They make their appeals directly to the passions, and by mov- 
ing and melting these, by drawing forth sighs, and groans, and 
tears, they expect to be able to gain the heart. It is a sufficient 
objection to this mode of doing good, that, as it is in its nature 
superficial, so the results of it, ordinarily, are of short duration. 
The seeming refurmation, not being founded on principle or 
truth, will soon shew itself to be no reformation- at all. The 
disturbed emotions will soon be quieted ; the excited sensi- 
bilities will become calm ; the tears which flowed so freely will 
be dried up ; and then it will be seen that the deep springs of 
moral action, the mind, the heart, remain unchanged. , 

We have one objection, in common, against all the above 
modes or processes of moral influence. They are in palpable 
violation of the established and unalterable laws of persuasion. 
Of course, they cannot ordinarily result in persuasion, but in 
something which does, at best, but remoteiy resemble it. 

3. In. view of the preceding remarks, it may be easily 
accounted for, that some men labour in the cause of truth with 
so little success. They may not be men of feeble intellect ; 
they may not be destitute of the requisite amount of know- 
ledge ; they may not be wanting in point of reputation and 
character ; but they do not understand the laws of moral influ- 
ence ; or, understanding them, they grossly disregard them. 
They are not careful to adapt their instructions to the state 
and character, the circumstances and wants of those who hear 
them. Their mode of address may also be objectionable. 
Instead of being kind and winning, urgent and persuasive, it. 
is cold and speculative, or severe and repulsive. No fact is 
more evident than that the power of mind over mind, in dif- 
ferent individuals, is exceedingly various ; and this diversity is 
to be attributed, not sé much to an unequal measure of know- 
ledge or gifts, as to the degree of regard which is paid, by 
different individuals, to the established laws or conditions of 
moral influence. 

4. The subject of this paper commends itself to the consi- 
deration of all who desire to exert a favourable influence over 
the hearts and lives of their fellow-men. We would commend 
it, in the first place, to the consideration of those who are 
labouring, in various ways, to extirpate vice, and promote a 
reformation of morals. The moral reformer, whatever the 
vice may be which he undertakes to remove, has a nice and 
difficult task to accomplish, one requiring all his wisdom and 
grace, his skill, his energy, and perseverance. It will not be 
difficult, indeed, for the flippant declaimer to talk, and rant, 
and give himself consequence, in reference to almost any 
wrong. But so to apply the knife as to remove the sore ; so to. 
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alispense truth and motives as to induce the unhappy victim 
of vice, of his own accord, to put it away, is a very different 
matter. 

If there is a man in the world who, in his intercourse with 
others, should a strict regard to the laws of moral influ- 
ence, and to den laws, it is the moral reformer. Without 
such regard, he may make a great deal of noise, but he will 
be sure to do a great deal of mischief. His cause may be a 
very good one, but he will so prejudice and embarrass it as 
to render it next to impossible for the most skilful hand to 
touch it afterwards. * 

We would also commend this subject to the consideration 
of gospel ministers. Every minister of Christ is, in the best 
sense of the term, a reformer ; one whose duty impels him to 
go beneath the surface of things, and lay the axe at the root 
of the tree. He seeks to dry up the stream of human wicked- 
ness by first drying up the prolific fountain; to reform the 
manners and lives of men, by securing the sanctification of 
their hearts. Still, in all this important work, his sole instru- 
mentality consists in exerting a moral influence in dispensing 
the truths and motives of the gospel ; in endeavours to enlighten, 
convince, and persuade ; se his success may be expected to 


depend (under God) entirely on the strictness with which he 


adheres to the established laws of persuasion. Without such 
an adherence, he may be a man of talents and acquirements ; 
he may be a man of piety, and preach the truth; he ma 
make it his reliance, that he does preach the truth ; but in 
ordinary cases it will be a vain reliance. The truth, thus dis- 
aay it may be feared, will harden, and not soften. It will 

e more likely to repel than persuade. By preaching the 
truth, the gospel minister conforms to one law of moral influ- 
ence—a law important and indispensable, we admit ; still it is 
but one. There are other laws, let him remember, to which 
he must conform, or the appropriate results of preaching will 
not ordinarily be realised. 

Nor let a minister think to evade this conclusion, by plead- 
ing the needed influences of the Holy Spirit. For how are 
these influences generally bestowed? In accordance with 
those laws of moral influence which God has appointed ? or in 
contempt and violation of them? There can be no question 
here. God is, indeed, a sovereign in the dispensations of his 
grace, but not an arbitrary sovereign; and we find that, in 
all ages, he has proportionally blessed the labours of those 
ministers who have adhered to the laws of influence which he 
has established, and withheld his blessing from those who have 
violated them. The most honoured and successful labourers 
for Christ have invariably been those who, in matter, manner, 
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character, and everything else, have most faithfully observed 
the laws of persuasion. 

Let, then, the minister of Christ acquaint himself with these 
laws, and adhere to them as strictly as though his entire suc- 
eess depended upon them ; while, at the same time, he feels 
that all his springs are in God, and that without his accom- 

ying spirit and blessing, he can acccmplish nothing. Let 
im, first of all, secure the confidence of his people ; their con- 
fidence in him as a scribe well instructed in the doctrines and 
duties of religion ; as a man of piety and truth; as their de- 
voted and untiring friend. Let him gain this confidence by 
deserving it ; and having gained it, let him never abuse it. 
On the contrary, let him =o ee and labour as to continue and 
increase it. Let him preach to his people the truth, with all 
plainness and fidelity, and in a manner to arrest attention ; 
reasoning with them out of the Scriptures, and urging home 
upon them the facts and motives of the gospel. And not only 
so, let him rightly divide the word of truth, ——s it to the 
circumstances of individuals, and giving to each his portion 
in due season. In mamner, as well as in matter, let him study 
to shew himself approved, avoiding everything which will be 
likely to obstruct his message, and adopting studiously that 
mode of address which will be most likely to impress and 
enforce it. Let his intercourse with his people, and with all 
men, be in strict accordance with the truths he delivers, so 
that he may not undo, out of the pulpit, what he has been 
enabled to accomplish in it. Let him persevere in this course 
without weariness or discouragement, dispensing, line upon 
line, and precept upon precept, trying every likely and law- 
ful expedient, and ever looking to God for his blessing, and 
the blessing of God will not long be withheld. Such a minis- 
ter is wise to win souls, and souls will be won. He will be 
honoured on earth by turning many to righteousness, and will 
shine hereafter as the firmament, and as the stars for ever and 
ever. 








Dr Priestley. 


Arr. V.—Dr Priestley. 


Tr is under the influence of the common law by which certain 
conditions of public sentiment, from their similarity or con- 
trast to previous conditions, turn the mind forcibly back 
the past, that we have been led to this subject of reflection. 
If at first sight it seems to any one as if we had now got far 
beyond the days of such “men of renown,” and had no more 
concern in their doings than in the exploits of antediluvian 
giants, or Og, king of Bashan, or any other ancient and emi- 
nent men of capacity in the same line, a glance at the ent 
state of society will shew, we think, only-too conclusively that 
the topic is not out of date, or the interest of it gone. It is 
sadly relevant to existing phases of thought and feeling. But 
even though it had been less so, we should have contended for 
the utility of making such a man the subject of deliberate 
contemplation. To study great men makes us great, they say. 
This man, the medallist of the Royal Society, the companion 
of Shelburne, the intimate friend of Franklin; against whom 
Horsley did not disdain to argue, and Burke to thunder im 
Parliament ; whom that eloquent statesman esteemed, asso- 
ciated with, hospitably entertained, led on one important occa- 
sion arm-in-arm to a meeting of the Privy Council; and whom, 
even after a silent breach with him, he still deemed worthy of 
his denunciation as “a man of great authority, and certainly of 
great talents,” must have been in some distinguished qualities 
unmistakeably above the common level. But whether he were 
really great or not, he did assuredly occupy a prominent place 
in the arena of political, scientific, and theological debate, and 
especially in the discussion of a subject the most profound, 
rious, and vital to man, that could engage a human mind. 
+ is conclusive proof of his ambition that he ventured, and of 
his powers and acquirements that he should venture with any 
it or show of competency, into fields of study and of con- 
flict so many and so varied. A brief sketch of his life, charac- 
ter, and work, will not be umseasonable, and should not be 
without benefit. 

Priestley was born near Leeds in 1733. His father was in 
trade a “cloth-dresser,” in principle a Calvinist, in practice a 
true Christian. At the age of nine he was taken under the 
kindly wing of a rich and pious aunt, who secured him a good 
education, and in 1752 sent him to an wry ere academy 
at Daventry, under the superintendence of Dr Ashworth, suc- 
cessor to Dr Doddridge. fore this, he had been refused ad- 
mission to the church, “not thinking that alt the human race 
(supposing them not to have any sin of their own) were liable 
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to the wrath of God and the pains of hell for ever, on account 
of Adam’s sin only.” He was already an Arminian,—made 
so mainly through the influence of two Baxterian ministers, 
“‘ whose conversation had a liberal turn, and such as tended to 
undermine” his “prejudices.” At Daventry the same liberal- 
ising process went on. Both the students and the tutors were 
divided on such questions as “liberty and necessity, the sleep 
of the soul,” and generally, “on all the articles of theological 
orthodoxy.” With all things thus “favourable to free inquiry,” 
and learning besides, as he imagined, a deeper philosophy and 
a warmer piety from Hartley’s “Observations on Man,” we do 
not wonder to hear him say, “I saw reason to embrace what is 
generally called the heterodox side of almost every question.” 
His early impressions indeed secured to him still a belief, “more 
or less qualified,” of the atonement; but after three years, he 
left the seminary an Arian. 

The next three years were marked by equal progress 
in stripping himself of orthodox sentiments. At Need- 
ham Market, in Suffolk, where he starved on £30 a- 
year in ministering to an Independent congregation, he 
dropped the doctrine of the atonement, and part of the 
treatise which resulted from his study of the subject was pub- 
lished by Dr Lardner,—the other part being unpalatably in- 
genuous and daring, for it charged the apostle Paul with 
defective reasoning and ill-supported conclusions. But the 
discovery was too valuable to be hid from the world, and it 
was embodied in a separate treatise, which was afterwards in- 
serted at intervals in the Theological Repository. With the 
atonement and the inspiration of Scripture, there vanished also 
from his creed “all idea of supernatural influence, except for 
the purpose of miracles.” It is refreshing to find the size of 
his congregation keeping pace, inversely, with his advancing 
creed,—the original handful becoming ominously less ; thus 
early did he find himself out of sympathy with his fellows, and 
so speedily did the principles he had imbibed prove their utter 
destitution of cohesive power. 

Another series of three years was spent at Nantwich, in 
Cheshire, as minister of a congregation not exceeding sixty 
persons, “and a great proportion of them travelling Scotch- 
men.” From this, in 1761, he removed to Warrington, where 
an academy had been instituted a few years previously for the 
—— teaching of error in its purity. Priestley’s post was 
that of classical tutor, his duty being also to teach elocution, 


logic, and Hebrew, varied by civil law and anatomy. His col- 
leagues were Aitkin, the father of Mrs Barbauld; Forster, the 
naturalist ; and another ;—all of them Arians. Amid the la- 
bours and responsibilities of an important office, his pen was 
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amazingly fertile, the six years of his residence there being 
marked by publications on language, criticism, law, history, 
electricity, and education. But the res anguste domi drove 
him to Mill-hill Chapel, at Leeds, in 1767. It was here that 
the lowest deep of doctrine was reached ; and the hand that 
helped him down was Lardner’s: “ By reading with care Dr 
Lardner’s letter on the Logos, I became what is called a So- 
cinian.” This letter is conclusive enough on the precise point 
discussed in it, viz., “ Whether the Logos suppli the place of 
a human soul in the person of Jesus Christ ;” but the demon- 
stration of the negative was a refutation rather of Apollinari- 
anism than Arianism—though some, called Arians in the early 
church, actually held that view—and it indicated a strong pre- 
possession on behalf of the extreme opinion on the subject 
when Priestley so quietly accepted a demonstration of the 
proper asa demonstration of the mere humanity of Christ. 
In this situation, his restless pen ran on through many volumes 
of writing, on subjects as varied as those on which the pre- 
sumptuous Talkative offered to enter; there were tracts for 
his congregation, pamphlets on the dissenting interest, a first 
pamphlet on air, essays on grammar and government, three 
volumes of the Theological Repository, and “ Institutes of 
Natural and Revealed Religion.” But thisis not all. He had 
the hardihood to undertake “ the history of all the branches of 
experimental philosophy,”’—a prospectus larger than that of 
Talkative. Of this vast programme he executed one part, 
viz., history of discoveries relating to vision, light, and colours, 
which the highest authority on optics has pronounced 
thoroughly unsatisfactory and superficial. 

The next seven years of his life were nt as librarian 
and companion to Lord Shelburne, partly in Wiltshire and 
partly in London. In this situation he published four of the 
five volumes of “Experiments on Air,” “Letters to a Philo- 
sophical Unbeliever,’ “Harmony of the G ls,” in which 
the fundamental idea is, that Christ’s ministry only one 
year; and “Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit,” in 
which he embodies the “ firmest persuasion that man is wholly 
material, and that our only prospect of immortality is from 
the Christian doctrine of a resurrection.” 

On removing from this situation to Birmingham, where he 
was soon assumed into the joint pastorate of a congregation 
which he happily believed to be “the most liberal of any in 
England,” he found himself in a position “highly favourable 
to every object he had in view, philosophical or theological,” 
and it really is a pleasing picture he draws of companionship 
with such men as Watt, Withering, Boulton, Darwin, and others 
of kindred spirit, forming a lunar society which met for dinner 
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monthly ; and of fortnightly consultations, held over the tea 
with Socinian brethren, regarding the articles sent for in- 
sertion in the Theological Repository. But the peaceful occu- 
pations were widely interrupted by the sterner work of contro- 
versy. His “History of the Corruptions of Christianity,” 
published in Birmingham, brought down upon him the vehe- 
ment opposition of Horsley ; and although, in his memoir, he 
over this encounter very briefly, he says enough to shew 
that he deeply felt its seriousness and difficulty. In order to 
settle the matter in dispute conclusively, he published a history 
of early opinions concerning Jesus Christ, a work, however, 
which Henley tells him he did not deign to read ; and, to 
maintain the ground against all comers, he published a “ - 
phlet annually in defence of the Unitarian doctrine.” Indomi- 
table doctor! Like a true Briton, he did not know when he 
was beaten, but bravely busied himself planting defiant poles 
from which his stronger foes had torn away all vestige of a flag. 
But another storm, raging in a lower sphere, suddenly rose to 
trouble his serenity. The Test Act, which excluded dissenters 
from civil employments, had been vainly assailed in 1736, and 
in in 1737; and its repeal was now seriously agitated. In 
1789, Priestley published a sermon on the subject, and was 
immediately assailed by a Birmingham clergyman, against 
whom, and all other defamers there, he wrote Familiar Letters 
to the Inhabitants of Birmingham. The mob answered him in 
their own style, by burning his chapel and dwelling-house, and 
demolishing the contents, attacking the houses of his friends, 
putting in peril the life of himself and his family, and making 
a feigned name necessary for his safe passage to London. Even 
in Hackney, to which he repaired, and where he succeeded Dr 
Price in the ministry, the feat of violence pursued him. It was 
disgraceful that so peaceful a man, and so brave a disputant, 
should have to live in a house taken under the name of an- 
other, to retire from the Royal Society, which declined his 
fellowship, and to find even the most innocent efforts for 
settling his family thwarted by the criminal hatred and the 
cowardly fears of his neighbours. We do not wonder that, 
although moderately successful in his congregation, happy in 
his scientific pursuits, and soothed by the congenial fellowship 
of Lindsey, a resigned Episcopalian clergyman, and Belsham, 
a — Independent professor, he should yet desire to leave 
a that ungratefully and rudely cast him out of its 
bosom. Accordingly, after declining the offer of naturalisation 
as a French citizen, and the honour of a seat m the French 
National Convention, he left his native country in 1794, at the 
age of sixty-one, and landed in America. His residence there 
was at Northumberland, 130 miles from Philadelphia ; and his 
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occupation, as before, was scientific and theological. Observa- 
tionson the increase of infidelity, Notes on Scripture, Comparison 
of the institutions of Moses with those of the Hindoos, and last. 
of all, a church history, which contributions from England 
enabled him to print, formed his chief theological publications. 
Although acquainted with Adams, and intimate with Jefferson, 
—— himself aloof from politics, and indeed was never natu- 

i Surmises regarding him circulated in plenty, coldness 
often met him, he lived in some respects an Ishmael in the 
land of his adoption; yet, in the main, he was courteously 
entreated, and on two occasions was invited to occupy a pro- 
fessor’s chair. The quiet haven in which fierce storms had 
landed him, must have been very sweet to his placid temper, 
and soothing to his bitter memories of wrong. His religious 
opinions remained unshaken. No hardness of experience, no 
gathering of solemn shadows round him as his day darkened 
to its setting, no thrilling and awful prospects of immortality, 
had power to raise a single doubt of the soundness of his views. 
It was consistent, and but for the incalculable weight of inter- 
ests imperilled, we might have said it was gallant, to stand by 
the crazy craft that had so often landed him on the rocks, and 
borne him so far and sadly from the track of sympathising 
fellowship. To him it seemed no slim and leaky boat, but a 
noble vessel built by God, and bound most surely for heaven. 
With this firm persuasion in him, we wonder not that his latter 
end was peace. But what a peace! A Stoic’s, not a Chris- 
tian’s. “He dwelt upon the peculiarly happy situation in 
which it had pleased the Divine Being to place him in life ; and 
the great advantage he had enjoyed in the acquaintance and 
friendship of some of the best and wisest men in the age in 
which he lived, and the satisfaction he derived from having led 
a useful as well as a happy life.” “He desired me,” says his 
son, “to reach him a pamphlet which was at his bed’s head, 
Simpson on the ‘ Duration of Future Punishment.’ ‘It will 
be a source of satisfaction for you to read that pamphlet,’ said 
he, giving it to one; ‘it contains my sentiments, and a belief in 
them will be a support to you in the most trying circumstances, 
as it has been to me. We shall all meet finally : we only 
require different degrees of discipline, suited to our different 
tempers, to — us for final happiness.” Discipline, what 
and where? His Institutes plainly tell ; it consists in painful 
inflictions beyond the grave. But let him speak on: “And 
you little thing,’ speaking to Eliza, his grand-daughter, 
remember the hymn you learned, Birds in their little nests. 
agree, &. I am going to sleep as well as you : for death is only 
a good, long, sound sleep in the grave, and we shall meet again.” 
Next day he died, after dictating alterations on some pam- 
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phlets, and exclaiming, “That is right; I have now done.” 
And so he passed into the heavenly presence, having for his 
trust a life of industry, and for his hope a long sleep, and then 
perhaps a dismal waking to purgatorial pains that may last 
very long before they usher him into the accomplished bliss 
which lies all vague and shadowy on the further limit. Is this 
the gospel of the grace of God? Is this the life and immor- 
tality brought to light by it? Where is “the Lord our 
righteousness,” and “Jesus Christ our hope?” Where is the 
shout of anticipated “ victory through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and the humble but ravishing oe of being ever with 
him,” and the framing of thankful lips to sing eternally, 
Worthy is the Lamb? Alas! this meagre faith is a miserable 
comforter, and worse than this, a lying prophet. We turn 
with shuddering from a scene so unnaturally and so treacher- 
ously calm, where the issues are so unspeakably momentous, 
and the preparation so conspicuously wanting. Well might 
his brother say, in his funeral sermon, “Not one in heaven 
will be more glad to find him there than myself.” Well, too, 
and truly has it been said, The deathbed of Dr Priestley pro- 
nounces the damnation of Socinianism. 

Such was the life of Dr Priestley ; it devolves upon us now 
to estimate his character. Its main features lie on the surface. 
His natural calmness of temperament spreads like a subtle 
ether over all his writings, and gives them an air of impar- 
tiality, but, at the same time, a tameness and sluggishness of 
motion which makes them feeble and ineffective. The stammer 
of his oral delivery is faithfully reproduced, after its kind, in 
the languor of his published works. Judging even from the 
evidence supplied by himself, it would seem as if his heart also 
shared in the deficiency. In spite of abundant proofs of 
amiability, and a capacity for forming and retaining friendly 
relations in his own circle ; in spite also of obtrusive preten- 
sions to public spirit, and the actual existence of a large 
measure of it, even his friendships exhibit a dry, cold, unim- 
passioned self-possession ; his love of country, generally smoul- 
dering under the damp of disapproving sentiments, never gets 
beyond a glimmer ; his religious speculations have in them no 
soul of warmth, earnestness, or elevation; and his paraded 
hopes of social amelioration have in them no glow of fervent 
Christian interest in the spiritual welfare of men. In his 
main work as a Socinian champion, this nonchalance comes 
out so signally as to shock and appal us. He goes about the 
uncrowning of the King of glory with a light and careless air. 
The sacred courts of truth he traverses with composed and 
confident ease, as unconscious of a heavenly presence as one 
who should have taken the tabernacle of witness for a common 
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tent, and wandered through its precincts without awe, and 
handled its holy furniture without fear. As might have been 
expected, this coldness sorts worst of all with devotional sub- 
jects, and comes out into sharply-chiselled lines when he 
attempts to guide and stimulate religious feeling. In his 
“ Forms of Prayer,” a mournfully instructive book, this is 
illustrated even to painfulness, Pale and stiff as a statue he 
looks, without life, blood, or motion. His addresses to “ the 
greatest and best of beings,” as he delights to term the Father 
of mercies, are polite and ceremonious, thoroughly measured 
in their expressions of humility and confessions of sin, leading 
one to the belief that but for courtesy there would be nothing: 
of the kind, and that the author wished to spare the feelings 
of God by making the apology of his noble creature as manly 
and as little degrading as possible. In the self-dependence of 
these so-called prayers, the same careless ease shews itself ; the 
references to Christ are brief and cold, and never, of course, as 
to a sin-bearer ; while, so far as we have observed, there is 
only one appeal made for the Spirit’s help. Manifestly, Dr 
Priestley had suffered little by the fall, owed little to the 
Saviour, and had “ scarcely heard whether there be any Holy 
Ghost.” 

Another, and apparently conflicting feature of his mind is 
its precipitancy. His conclusions grow from a mere glance at 
his premises. These premises frequently embody only half the 
truth, and this mingled with a moiety of falsehood. It could 
hardly be otherwise, for his knowledge, while extensive and 
varied, was superficial and inaccurate. He gloried in the 
speed of his writing. His refutation of Reid’s Theory of Com- 
mon Sense was written ina fortnight. His “ History of Dis- 
coveries in Electricity,” a twenty-oneshilling book, was planned, 
executed, and printed in less than ten months, although he 
was almost altogether ignorant of the subject when he began, 
and spent much of his time in experimenting, and five hours 
daily in lecturing. Such rashness has ever been the special 
plague of theology. Even those who, on other subjects, would 
not have dared to speak or write at all without a thorough 
and searching investigation, utter their ignorant oracles with 
confidence on matters which most of all deserve and demand 
an humble, deliberate, and prolonged examination. 

It is not surprising that Paine, the vilest type of smatterer, 
should have printed, without shame, profane and foul reviews 
of Scripture narratives, boasting all the while, “I keep no 
Bible ;’ but one does wonder that men of talents and self 
respect should permit themselves to be ranked, however 
remotely, with such presumptuous and ignorant pretenders. 
We do not for one moment think of insulting Priestley by 
putting bim on a level with Paine in this respect, though we 
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deny not there were plausible grounds otherwise on which the 
mob should have burned them in effigy together. Yet, in 
reading his works, we find ourselves involuntarily ing on 
him a running condemnation for the great vice of superficial 
examination, and this, too, with the vivid remembrance how 
regretfully he states that Franklin and other sceptics, both in 
England and France, lived in ignorance of the religion which 
they scorned. Instances of this haste and imaccuracy could 
be easily produced. Horsley has embalmed many of them. 
But they occur in his calmest didactic pieces. His frequent 
change of place, his variety of occupation as a man of science, 
a teacher of youth, a writer on politics, grammar, history, 
and metaphysics, his fondness for company, his frivolous ex- 
penditure of “not less than two or three hours a day in 
games of amusement,” left him little real leisure for profound 
and accurate theological study. The issue is precisely such as 
we should have expected. He sinks no wells, and sends no 
deep drains into his subject ; it is all surface water, commend- 
ably clear, but insipidly lukewarm. He takes up new views, 
and drops the old with amazing facility, and with an ease 
and coolness greater than he would have shewn in the mixing 
of gases, or the handling of an air-pump. But this representa- 
tion would be one-sided if we neglected to mention that, while 
thus given to theological change, his changes were all in one 
direction. From the first divergence into doubts about our 
federal relation to Adam onward to matured Socinianism, his 
path was steadily downward. Never once does he trip, or 
swerve, or step backward, towards orthodoxy. His scientific 
career is not without witness of confessed error and corrected 
view, though even here we have a curious instance of tenacity 
in maintaining to the last a theory of Phlogiston, which his 
fellow-chemists utterly disallowed. But in the higher field of 
religious truth he proceeds with unflinching and ever-forward 
step. This persistency in error we can ascribe to nothing else 
than prejudice ; and never, surely, did the mischievous working 
of a moral bias shew itself more clearly, or with more disas- 
trous effect. Deeper than the deep calm of his nature lay this 
pernicious bent. We are unwilling to believe that at any 
period he was properly conscious of it; and there is abundant 
evidence that, during the whole of his prominent public career, 
he erred with integrity of mind, and a full persuasion of his 
correctness of sentiment. Even in torturing texts, and out- 
raging both common sense and Greek Grammar to make out 
his point, he seems acting “in all good conscience,” and with 
as full a persuasion that he “ought to do many things” against 
the true doctrine of Jesus as the other persecutor had to im- 
prison His true followers. The pride of his heart was in the 
error of his judgment ; and as the spring was unintermitting, 
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so also was the stream al, while the main current was 
secretly swollen by the tributary pride of consistency. What 
strange and lamentable things this wrong bias, animating a 
false opinion, is capable of committing, may be seen advan- 
tageously but most painfully in the following specimens of 
interpretation, culled from his familiar illustration of certain 
passages of Scripture :—* Jesus Christ the same yesterday,” 
&c. “ Here he means to express the unchangeableness of the 
doctrine of Christ.” Isaiah ix. 6 means that “ God, the wise 
and benevolent author of the gospel, will appear to be a won- 
derful counsellor,” &c.; or, “ it may be rendered, the mighty 
God is my Father for ever.” In John i. 1-3, “ The Word of 
God means the power or energy of God, which is so much with 
God that it properly belongs to his nature,” &c. Heb. i. 2, “ By 
whom also he made (or appointed not the material) worlds, but 
the ages, that is, the present dispensation of God’s government 
over mankind ;” “upholding all things by the word of his (that 
is, God’s) power.” “In verses 10-12 the apostle quotes an 
address to God, but without any hint of its being applied to 
Christ ; it probably expresses the great honour conferred on 
Christ on account of the dignity of the person who conferred it.” 
“In John viii. 58, ‘ Before Abraham was, I am,’ the meaning 
clearly is, that Christ was the subject of prophecy before the 
times of Abraham.” The sublime description in Micah, 
“ Whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting,” 
may be understood concerning the promises of God, in which 
the coming of Christ was signified to mankind from the begin- 
ing of the world. Ps. v. 1-5, “ This has very much the air of 
a proverbial expression, signifying great depravity of heart, and 
very early habits of vice. It was not intended to express a 
natural propensity to vice.” Rom. v. 6, Christ died for the 

ungodly ; “ the case is very different since that happy event.” 

Eph. ii. 3, “ By nature,” &c. ; “ the apostle did not mean by 

nature that internal frame, constitution, or condition of being 

wherewith our Maker hath formed us ; but that external con- 

dition, or those outward circumstances, in which divine Pro- 

vidence hath caused us to be born and live. ‘Children of 
wrath, that is, wrathful, furious, malignant, and mischievous 

persons.” But enough of this miserable travesty of heavenly 

truth. It is a mighty delusion that could drag a man of sense, 

without shame, over such depths and heights of exegetic diffi- 

culty ; the tyranny, though unconscious, was highly criminal, 

for its being and force sprang from nature’s proud predisposition 

against the humbling gospel of the glory of God. ‘ 

- These two things, hasty superficiality and wrong moral bias, 

are no strangers in the world now. The race of sciolists in 

theology is not extinct. Let any one attentively examine the 
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writings of our recent reviewers and repairers of Christian doc- 
trine, and say whether ill-considered statement and inaccurate 
reasoning be not prominent in most. This superficiality comes 
out oddly sometimes in the grave and serious employment of 
old and exploded objections with an air of interest, and with 
the apparent conviction that they have renewed their youth 
in the limbo to which faithful men dismissed them long ago. 
Bolingbroke is said to have enlisted in his services a quotation 
at the nineteenth hand. Possibly it was accurate after all ; 
certainly many modern specimens of objection are as void of 
strength as they are long in lineage. Mr Jowett actually em- 
ploys, in the work of damaging the inspiration of the sacred 
writers, besides other oft-explained discrepancies, the difference 
between two evangelists in regard to the number of thieves 
who reviled the suffering Saviour ; and herein he stands ex- 
posed in the cast-off clothes of infidelity. It is curious that 
this very objection, among others, was demolished by Dr 
Priestley. It is also interesting to know that one of his last 
productions was an answer to Darwin’s notion of spontaneous 
vitality ; while Professor Powell, in 1860, has not scrupled to 
affirm that “either development or spontaneous generation 
must be true.” On the whole, it seems to us that Dr Priestley, 
with all his careless haste, deserves a decidedly higher place 
even in this respect than his more favoured successors in error. 
Nor is it different with the heavier charge of thinking and act- 
ing under a wrong moral bias. Modern theologues have more 
light shining about their steps, a more thoroughly defended 
orthodoxy before their eyes, and in their bosoms, if we do not 
misjudge appearances, a stronger and warmer flow of quasi-reli- 
gious sentiment, and ap influence of more elevated poetic taste 
than the early doubters of the same school ; and this natural 
force in favour of the sublime and glorious peculiarities of the 
gospel, when overmastered, measures the guilty power which 
achieved the victory. What but a mighty prejudice, a proud 
preference, secretly and, it may be, unconsciously cherished, 
for that way of thinking which should leave the perverse will 
of man least cumbered by divine restraints, his lofty confidence 
least reproached by divine help, and his imperious reason least 
controlled and baffled by divine mysteries, could make men 
stoop to the retailing of old cavils, the invention of new 
quib les, the exaggeration of Scripture difficulties, and such 
like means of warfare ? 
But to return to Dr Priestley. There was conspicuous in 
him a courageous honesty in declaring and acting on his creed. 
Whatever mental tortuousness there was in forming his opi- 
nions, there was none in maintaining them. We admire and 
pity him as we see him manfully upholding them against all 
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assailants, and following the evil spirit of error through all the 
“ dry places” to which it led him. In his dealing with others the 
same quality is manifest. Lindsey promptly left his pastoral 
charge at Catterick to live in a mean house in London ; Bel- 
sham as promptly left his professorial charge at Ashworth to 
resume it in the new college at Hackney; and these two 
honest men were his bosom friends. In his writings also we 
frequently light upon complaints of compliance with the Estab- 
lished Church by those who were at heart Unitarians, It is 
an interesting proof of his uprightness, that when Dr Kippis 
advised him to publish his “ Observations on the Imperfections 
of the Sacred Writers,” under the character of an unbeliever, 
he refused, “ having always had a great aversiun to assume any 
character that was not my own, even so much as disputing for 
the sake of discovering truth.” There is a sad and painful 
naivete in the frank confession which follows: “I therefore 
wrote the book with great freedom indeed, but as a Christian, 

and an admirer of the apostle Paul, as I always was in other 
respects.” About the outskirts of this honesty a considerable 

amount of bravado may, no doubt, be seen lurking. The pride 

of championship helped also to abate the pain of odium, and 

to make the balance sway over to the side of bold avowal. It 

is true also that controversial straits often made him an unfair 

disputant ; but in declaring his opinions, there was a magna- 

nimous candour, which lifts him far above the general mass of 
his erring contemporaries. It took the toil of years to unmask 

the Arians Pierce and Hallet, in the first quarter of the cen- 

tury ; nor was it done till they had gathered round them so 

many associates, equally unwilling to stand in the — as to 

distract, divide, and weaken the dissenting interest in England. 

Dr Lardner kept his famous letter on the Logos nearly thirty 

years in his desk. 

The great movement of 1772, in which several hundred 
clergymen of the Church of England sought to be “ freed from 
these impositions (the thirty-nine articles and the Liturgy), 
and restored to their undoubted rights as Protestants, of inter- 
preting Scripture for ourselves,” and which in Cambridge was 
supported by all the heads of houses and students except Isaac 
Milner, was in itself honourable enough, though pa, be sagas 
able ; but the silent acquiescence which they gave before, and 
relapsed into afterwards, was in many cases altogether dis- 
honest. In Scotland, Professor Simson put the church to the 
annoyance of a process which dragged it slowly along from 
1715 to 1729, and in which, very significantly, the charge 
deepened from Arminianism to Arianism; and one of the 
strongest influences that drove Principal Robertson from his 
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formularies among those who had sworn to maintain them, and 
who yet in great numbers held, and in the case of Drs M‘Gill 
and Dalyrmple of Ayr, avowed and published, Socinian senti- 
ments. But the partiality of heretical wolves for sheep's 
clothing has been conspicuous throughout the whole history of 
the church. Arius, Socinus, Arminius were all disingenuous, 
and their adherents commonly followed in their steps. Pro- 
bably we shall never be done with it; certainly we shall not, 
so long as popular favour and richer pasture are found within 
the sacred inclosure. 

But it is time to notice Priestley’s work. In doing so there 
are other evident considerations besides the “quid humeri 
valeant, quid non” which dictate a mere glance at his political, 
scientific, and metaphysical achievements. From his earliest 
work, “ On the First Principles of Government,” in 1768, down 
to his latest on this subject, “ Maxims of Political Arithmetic,” 
in 1798, he was a strenuous assertor of liberty. At first “a 
Trinitarian in politics,” as he describes bimself, his regard for 
our balanced constitution passed into a declared republicanism. 
His principle that government should interfere as little as 
possible with the people, made him a free trader, and an op- 
ponent both of national education and national establishments. 
Yet he sought not the demolition of the establishment; it was 
only its reformation he aimed at; one item of the desired re- 
formation being the lopping off of thirty-eight articles from its 
doctrinal basis. His political hopes, based as they were on the 
exclusion of human depravity, the largest factor by far in all 
social problems, were proudly and blindly sanguine ; for he 
counted on “a glorious and paradisaical future.” 

In science his position was high and honourable, founded on 
important discoveries, chiefly in connection with air and elec- 
tricity. Of this it will be enough to say, that in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions there are seventeen papers on these two 
subjects, and in other journals, or in the shape of pamphlets, 
more than thirty ; that he pointed out the effects of light on 
vegetables, of respiration on the blood, and of vegetable respi- 
ration on vitiated air; and that in addition to these and other 
substantive discoveries he had the merit of pursuing simple, 
ingenious, and novel methods of investigation. For metaphy- 
ics he had far less capacity than he imagined, for there was in- 
him neither depth nor breadth of intellectual vision. Asa 
follower of Hartley, his psychology was nothing better than a 
physiology, for man was but a material organism, and his mental 
phenomena, as we speak, only vibrations of thecorporeal, shadowy 
films of matter, nervous agitations, affections of the brain, 
variously sorted, proportioned, and modified. From the con- 
junct action of outward circumstances and the laws of physical 
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“organisation there results a determinate and necessary line of 
thought, feeling, and conduct. This necessity, born of material- 
ism, bore something like a practical fatalism, and was of im- 
mense but mischievous power in lightening conscience of its load 
of responsibility, in minimizing moral differences, and lending 
countenance to the idea of universal restoration. From this 
materialism there sprang naturally the belief that, with the 
—— of the vital powers, all consciousness is suspended, 
and that when the body dies all thought and feeling cease, till 
Omnipotence quicken the buried dust. 

But our purpose leads us from these aspects of his life and 
work to consider his prominent features and doings as a theo- 
logian, both controversial and systematic. 

His early opinions, as we have seen, were Calvinistic, and 
from these he descended through Arianism to the lowest So- 
cinianism. Many causes conspired to accomplish this. Pro- 
bably we have embraced the most powerful of them when we 
mention his experience, his temperament, and his times. In 
noticing the first, we refer to the singular fact, recorded with 
melancholy calmness in his Autobiography :—‘“ Having read 
many books of experiences, and in consequence believing that 
a new birth produced by the immediate agency of the Spirit of 
God was necessary to salvation, and not being able to satisfy 
myself that I had experienced anything of the kind, I felt. occa- 
sionally such distress of mind as it is not in my power to de- 
scribe, and which I still look back upon with horror.” “ The 
remembrance of what I sometimes felt in that state of igno- 
rance and darkness gives me a peculiar sense of the value of 
rational principles of religion.” It is a memorable and sug- 
gestive fact, that one of the greatest modern apostles of error 
was in religious character the child of stifled impressions and 
abortive seriousness. An anxious inquirer became a cold and 
self-righteous heresiarch. What dreadful perils compass the 
regenerating process! When a soul that has begun to soften 
under the heavenly quickening cools prematurely in the old 
mould, how terrible the iron temper it takes on! But in this 
case the hardening process was helped by his peculiar tempera- 
ment ; not indeed by this in itself, for other men as cool and 
unimpassioned have not shivered in the potter’s hands, but 
because he plumed himself upon it, and nurtured it to his 
harm. To nothing could such easy calmness be more com- 
pletely opposed and more conclusively fatal than to the excited 
earnestness, the vague fears, the profound and solemn question- 
ings of a mind shaken into alarm by the divine Spirit, and 
brought tremblingly face to face with the Majesty of heaven, 
and with the tremendous prospect of an pane sean 5 and 

darkened for ever. To the proud and careless, discom~ 
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posure seems unreasonable, unworthy of a man, deserving only 
of resentment if it have personally assailed them. Even so, 
this poor Pliable struggled out at the wrong side of the Slough: 
of Despond, and was seen henceforth, shall we not say it, on: 
the streets of the City of Destruction, yet cherishing the delusion 
that he was still a Pilgrim. But even this proud and cherished 
indifference of soul might not have sufficed to turn him away 
from the very gate of life had he not been placed among cur-- 
rents of loose and dangervus thinking. His early Calvinism, 
as we have seen, yielded to the influence of Baxterian, that is, 
substantially Arminian, ministers,—Arminian, for it is a re- 
cognised phenomena in the history of doctrines, that the disciples 
go farther than their master; and the master here held, amid 
much confusion, a Calvinism so modified as to admit universal 
redemption, to affirm neonomian error, and to assign to human 
— much too high a place in the process of conversion. In 
riestley, there quickly appeared a full-grown Arminianism. 
But here he did not stop. Probably with the motion on, and 
the descent begun, he would have continued the movement 
even if left to himself. But no sooner had he reached 
one stage, than strong influences conspired to lead him 
downwards to a second. The academy at Daventry was de- 
signedly open to every wind of doctrine. The vice was here- 
ditary, for Doddridge himself gave too great a licence to dis- 
cussions which implied that the grand doctrines of the gospel 
were still legitimately a debateable land, in which young spirits 
might wander freely, and believe or argue on either side, with- 
out presumption, irreverence, or danger. The senior teacher 
being mildly orthodox, and the junior vigorously unsound, it 
is not surprising that young Priestley, predisposed as he was, 
should commonly be found on the side of error. That error 
was Arianism. From the beginning of the century this plague 
had been abroad. Its ravages began within the Established 
Church, Whiston losing his mathematical chair in Cambridge 
(1710), and Clarke keeping his rectory in Westminster (1712), 
only by an explanation and promise of silence. But the 
damage done here, so far at least as immediately declared 
opinion and ecclesiastical troubles were concerned, was not to- 
be compared with that inflicted on the dissenting body. In 
Exeter, two ministers already mentioned, viz., Pierce and 
Hallet, were turned out of their meeting-houses in 1719, after 
perverting the minds of many, not only by their public minis- 
trations, but by their private influence ; and the latter also by 
insidious dealing with students under his care. 
. Vigorous treatment checked the mischievous invasion for a 
little; but it soon recovered and grew apace, nurtured by 
equivocal statements, dry speculations, and omission of evan- 
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gelical doctrine, to make room for recommendations of virtue 
on the part of its advocates, by weak and baneful tolerance on 
the _ of the orthodox, and by the prevailing pride of free- 
thinking in a land newly enfranchised with untrammelled 
thought and speech. The general dearth of warm religious 
feeling proved itself also at this time as always the natural 
habitat and nursery of error not only in England but in Scot- 
land ; and it is singular to mark the established moderatism 
of the north shaking hands with the dissenting heresy of the 
south, in conveying both to Foster and Lardner their degrees 
in divinity. The infection reached London and its neighbour- 
hood ; and then, as if its seeds had been secretly wafted north- 
wards, and the moral epidemic had sent its pestilential breath, 
as does the physical, across a certain zone of territory, York, 
Cheshire, and Lancashire were suddenly seen under its blight. 
It was chiefly the Presbyterians and General Baptists that 
succumbed to it; but, as we have seen already, there was 
deadly work doing within the walls of the establishment, and 
over the general mind there had breathed a dark spirit of 
doubt from the Deistic controversy, even when Deistic conclu- 
sions were utterly repudiated. In this evil time of “free- 
handling” of everything, and attempted expulsion from the 
faith of all that mortified human pride and baffled human 
reason, Priestley’s lot fell. At first he sank no lower than 
Arianism. Even during his incumbency at Warrington, he 
mentions that the only Socinian in the neighbourhood was 
Mr Seddons of Manchester, and that they all wondered at 
him. At this time there were few declared Socinians, Foster, 
Burroughs, and Lardner being the chief. But the descent 
from Arianism to Socinianism, though a great one, bears no 
proportion to that from truth to Arianism, the line of mea- 
surement in the one case lying wholly among creatures, in the 
other stretching across the infinite distance which separates 
them from the Creator. It was to be expected that, when the 
larger space had been traversed so easily, the shorter would 
soon be crossed. A gentle impulse sent him to the bottom of 
the steep descent ; and from that descent. we gather, in sad- 
ness, impressive illustrations of the power of an early taint of 
evil, the destructive pride of reason, the peril of unfettered 
doubting, the mighty progressiveness of error, and the pene- 
trating influence exerted over the mind by the prevailing tone 
of religious thought and feeling. To this decided result, an- 
other circumstance connected with the times of Priestley great 

contributed, viz., the condition of civil proscription in whic 

the dissenters had been and were then placed. Toa strong 
mind, especially if it be also a proud one, any attempt at curb- 
ing produces stronger conviction, and more violent assertion of 
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opinion. Priestley’s lines fell in times of restrictive laws, that: 
were meant to protect truth, but only fettered freedom, and by 
striving to crush the young life of intellectual activity 
that was heaving in the land, only provoked the more impatient. 
and resolute exertion of its powers in the prohibited direction. 
The Test and Corporation Act had put dissent under ban, and 
earnest but fruitless efforts were made, up to 1790, for its re- 
moval. ‘The dissenting clergy were also compelled, in England, 
to give ee adherence to the Thirty-Nine Articles—a yoke 
under which they rightly groaned, and from which, after severe 
struggles in 1772 and 1773, they only escaped in 1779. Nor is 
this all. ‘There were penal laws, designed to affect Arians and 
Socinians, which were in operation during the formation of Priest- 
ley’s opinions, and were not repealed even by the exertions of Fox 
in 1792. Weneed not wonder that the resultant of two such forces 
as were thus operating together, should be the wider and more 
pronounced divergence of Priestley from established opinions. 
When once fairly fixed in his last and lowest sentiments, 
he set himself to win adherents to them. It is one of his 
most frequent and weighty complaints, that Trinitarianism is 
the great obstacle to the conversion of infidels, Mahommedans, 
and Jews; and the first and last of these he strove to reconcile 
to rational Christianity, by direct appeals to them. But his 
success did not equal his hopes ; for while, on the one hand, 
Gibbon refused to discuss the Evidences with him, infidels 
heeded not his arguments, and many Socinians passed over to 
the conterminous region of intidelity,—on the other hand, the 
Jews, through their representative, Levi, crushed him with the 
demonstration that, on the ground of recognised Scripture 
authority, common to the Trinitarians and their opponents, the 
former have correctly interpreted the claims of Jesus of Naza- 
teth. In like fashion, Hindmarsh, the Swedenborgian, answered 
his proselytising efforts by denying him to be a Christian. But 
it was in his famous theological duel with Horsley, that his 
powers as a defender of the faith he had embraced were best 
displayed, most severely tested, and most conclusively dis- 
credited. Horsley was no common foe. In clearness of per- 
ception, in mental vigour, in the power of detecting readily the 
true inferences that lie hid in premises, and of expounding them 
in transparent and forcible language, no less than in accurate 
theological learning, he was immeasurably ahead of Priestley. 
His sentences come like the tramp of a legion—steady, strong, 
and terrible, with no sickly softness of feeling, or suspicion of 
possible error in logic, to make their pace halting or their 
assaults feeble. He is every inch a champion, with coat of 
mail, and weapon like a weaver’s beam; and though not 
seldom, in the march of his imperious arguments, the question 
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emerges, whether his heart had sufficiently yielded to the over- 
mastering glory and tenderness that shine ee in the 
central fact of the gospel—the holy of holies, which his hand 
had defended so well—yet more frequently there rises within 
us a hearty thankfulness that, in those testing times, the God 
of hosts had granted to bis truth so sturdy.a Goliath. Hi 
encounter with Priestley was on historical, not scriptural, 
ground, and he resolutely refused to be drawn from his well- 
marked purpose of demonstrating, on that ground, the utter 
incompetency of his antagonist. Priestley had, in his “ History 
of the Corruptions of Christianity,” asserted, and striven to 
prove, “that the primitive church was simply Unitarian ; that 
our Lord’s divinity was an innovation of the second century ; 
and that the innovation was made by the Platonising fathers.” 
From this ground Horsley drives him in utter rout, sometimes 
spiking his guns, and sometimes turning them against him ; 
proving him ignorant of the Greek language, the Platonic 
philosophy, and the current theological phraseology of the 
period ; convicting him also of unfounded assumption, illogical 
reasoning, and garbling of authorities, It was work well timed 
and well done ; for while it is true that, on the t question 
which lay at the heart of the strife between them, the main 
battle must be fought on other ground than that which he 
occupied, yet it is, beyond contradiction, among the impartial 
that he has, on the points discussed, conclusively cleared the 
flanks of the apologistic army, and left the pure Scripture 
argument standing, without fear of assault from the thickets of 
patristic lore.* 

Dr Priestley’s main work as a theologian, appears to us to 
have been that of conducting Arianism to its proper terminus, 
and of giving consistent form and clear utterance to Socini 
sentiments. The form, indeed, had before this nearly reached 
its theoretical completion, although, with Socinus himself, and 
Biddle, the father of English Unitarianism, Christ was still an 
object of lawful worship (Life of Biddle, vol. iv. of Unitarian 
Tracts, 1791), and the miraculous had not been altogether 
expelled from the Conception of Christ and the Composition of 
Scripture. It is patent, too, to common sight, that there is a 
natural consanguinity among Socinian doctrines, which makes 
the systematic grouping and completion easy. Dr Priestley 
arrived at his last results by a lual process ; but after 
advancing on a radius inward to the central point—the mere 





* It was not to be expected that Pri ’s party would own his defeat ; 
and we recently saw in a Socinian periodical, a most confident statement of 
the identity of Nazarenes and Ebionites, as proved by him, But a stronger witness 
on the other side is tho subsequent rancour of young Priestley, ham, and 
the party gencrally. 
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humanity, and consequent ility, of Christ,—and looking 
round on the whole field of doctrine, he could thence syntheti- 
cally construct with ease a harmonious system. While a proud 
Pelagianism of feeling formed the soil on which Socinianism 
grew, the main Pelagian doctrine would not form so perfect 
and unexceptionable a rallying-point for the whole, as has 
indeed been proved by the simultaneous maintenance, by the 
same individual, of Pelagian and Trinitarian views. The name 
of system had no terrors for Priestley, such as it has for our 
delicate modern theologians. “ Precise definitions of truth,” 
which so nauseate Dr Temple, and “theological distinctions,” 
against which Mr Jowett exclaims so frequently, were his 
current coin. “No branch of knowledge—religion not excepted 
—can be taught to advantage but in the way of system” 
(Tracts, vol. ix.). There never was a system more distinct and 
well-defined than his. It is as clear, compact, and firm as ice. 
Herein lies his chief excellence ; and herein also lay his chief 
utility, as an instrument of good to the church. Acting as one 
of his own precipitates, he condensed floating sentiments, and 
brought them out to distinct and palpable existence, proclaim- 
ing to all whom it concerned, the real nature of the opinions 
that were creeping stealthily about the confines of the Christian 
community. It was a real service done to truth, when he boldly 
brought error to confront it in a tangible shape,—a shape not 
only definite enough to be met by the arguments of the apolo- 
gist, but so bald and savourless as to be repelled by the feelings 
of the Christian. If the warning had been rightly taken, and 
if the candour which gave it had been honourably followed, we 
should not have seen Arianism and Socinianism battling then, as 
Arminianism had done hefore and Popery has done since, for a 
legal standing within the pale of the Church of England ; nor 
should we have been startled, as recently we have been, bya resur- 
rection of this baseness on the part of those whose “latitude” is, 
in some things, about as broad as that of the “wide dissenters.” 

The actual scheme of Priestley is too well known to need a 
formal statement, but a few notices of his “ Institutes,” and of 
his “ Appeal to the Serious and Candid Professors of Chris- 
tianity,” to bring out some salient points, may not be without 
interest. The first glance at these two treatises discloses the 
singular fact, that the brief Appeal of fifty-six pages controverts 
a great deal more of specifically Scripture doctrine than the 
Institutes, with its six hundred pages, contains. It is a skeleton 
creed, a faith mostly made up of articles of disbelief. This 
arises from his daring exclusion of the supernatural. The 
general principle in which his views on this point were embodied 
is thus expressed in his Life :—“I had become persuaded of 
the falsity of . . . all idea of supernatural influence, except for 
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the purpose of miracles.” This sweeping canon carries off at 
once all spiritual agency from the constituting of Christ's 
humanity, the composition of Scripture, and the origination 
and maintenance of Christian life in the soul ; annihilating, at 
the same time, all diabolic operation, whether on men’s bodies 
in the time of Christ, or on their minds since. He speaks with 
a little scorn of those who expect the Saviour “to cleanse them 
by some miraculous power ;” and affirms that “true religion, 
that alone which affords solid ground of hope towards God, 
consists in a change of heart, affections, and habits, which can 
only be brought about by serious resolution, and a vigorous 
prs | constant exertion of our powers.” These powers were 
untouched by that catastrophe which, by a foolish misnomer, 
we term the Fall, for “all the evils that sprang from it are of 
a corporeal and temporal nature ; and, upon the whole, it is 
probable that our condition is more favourable to virtue than 
that of Adam,” because of the entail of wholesome sufferin 
which he happily left us. The human race, then, fell wpwa 
when Adam sinned : original sin is a myth, regeneration a 
fancy, special grace a calumnious untruth. The reservation, 
however, which Priestley makes, in limiting the area over which 
his general rule dominates, is a very large one, “Except,” says 
he “for the purpose of miracles ;” and under this head he ranks 
Scripture prophecies. On these two points he comes decidedly 
into conflict with the tendencies of modern “ free-handling” in 
theology. He did not dream of “the inconceivableness of 
imagined interruption of natural order,” nor recognise “the 
rule of nt one: subordination of a causes as the 
sole principle and criterion of proof and evidence in the region 
of esa and sensible truth.” Dr Priestley counted on the 
permanence of the laws of nature with as much confidence as 
will the last man who shall deal with the oxygen which he dis- 
covered ; but his thoughts did not soar, with Professor Powell's, 
to a “grand conception of the order of nature,” such as should 
infiexibly repel the interposition of its almighty Framer. He 
did not seek among the dross of his crucible the blackened 
wreck of a Christian argument ; as the glass of the astronomer 
has, it seems, disclosed a damning flaw in the Christian record, 
and the hammer of the geologist is like to demolish its credit 
altogether. So far was he from dreading at this point a breach 
in the bulwark of evidence, that he gives in his Institutes, 
much after the manner of Campbell, a cordial and thorough 
refutation of Hume. “A regard to truth is a natural and very 
strong principle in the human mind ;” “ the general experience 
of human veracity confirms our disposition to give credit to 
human rage, AS in these two sentences we seem to hear the 
anticipation of Chalmers’s elaborate separation of testimony into 
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two classes, and emphatic reiteration of the growing confidence 
we repose in that which has about it the marks of trust- 
worthiness. 
On the question of prophecy, his utterance is equally clear. 
He gives it a prominent place among the evidential instru- 
ments, and never once insinuates, as was done before in a 
heathen, and recently in a Christian pleading, that any utter- 
ance, purporting to be a prediction, was really made after the 
event to which it referred. In regard to the Messianic pro- 
phecies, his voice is still the same; those which under recent 
tests have disappeared from the list, such as the Shiloh of 
Jacob, and Isaiah’s meek Sufferer, whose wounds were for the 
healing of the nations, occupy in his system their proper place 
of honour and importance. But we need not wonder that on 
these two points his position differs so widely from that which 
is finding favour now. It was natural that, with his cold ma- 
terialisia in philosophy, and his bold utilitarianism in morals, 
the blight of religious misbelief should tell inwardly on the 
spiritual domain of gospel revelation, while it left the frame 
of supernatural operation standing ; it is equally natural that 
in an age of finer tastes and loftier pretensions, which is both 
more scientific and more spiritualistic, this miraculous inter- 
ference in the region of nature and history should be decried 
in importance, and disbelieved as a fact. But it is inexpressibly 
sad, that when Infinite Grace, stooping first to give us a most 
marvellous gospel, stooped again to stamp it miraculously with 
the seal of heaven, the creatures whom it yearns to embrace 
should coldly question these credentials, and strive to prove 
them fictitious and illusory ; and it is mysterious, no less than 
sad, that any kind or amount of access to his own works, or 
influence upon them, should be denied to the glorious Creator 
by creatures who are illustrating every day, in their own per- 
son, by the action of mind on body, and through it on other 
matter, the possibility and the fact that the physical world 
is open to modification on all sides from the energy of will. 
This, however, does seem clear, that they who disbelieve, or 
doubt, or desire to reduce, the miraculous in Scripture, are 
doing so in practical denial of the greatest miracle of all, the 
Incarnation ; for he who truly credits this transcendent mys- 
tery will think it neither impossible nor unnatural, but most 
reasonable, that all nature should reverently attend the steps 
of her manifested Lord. 

While Dr Priestley retained in his system the miracles of 
Scripture, he dismissed, as we have seen, all idea of the inspi- 
ration of its authors. This point was reached very early in his 
career—when he was under twenty-five years of age; an evi- 
dence of his cool and daring independence, doubly so, from the 
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fact that he was traversing a region hitherto untrodden by his 
compeers. Doddridge had, indeed, spoken with dangerous. 


- rashness on the subject, in disallowance, for instance, of the 


inspired character of such things as Paul's advice to Timothy, 
“to mingle a little wine with his water ;” and under his suc- 
cessor, a mischievous freedom of speculation on vital points was 
permitted. But the young preacher at Needham speedily out- 
stripped contemporary opinion, shocking Lardner, and drawing 
down the warnings of Benson, by bold averments of Paul's 
“defective reasoning and ill-supported conclusions.” More 
than thirty years afterwards, he affirmed in his Institutes, that 
“the writers of the books of Scripture have fallen into some 
inaccuracies ; that their narration is not coherent with itself; 
that some things are frivolous and weak in their discourses ; 
that they are misinformed with respect to a variety of inci- 
dental circumstances ;” and in other productions, he all 
that they were “misled by Jewish a. and that “their 
credibility is to be estimated, like that of other historians, from 
the circumstances in which they wrote, as with on so to their 
opportunities of knowing the truth of what they relate, and the 
biases to which they might be subject.” In all this, he was 
perfectly consistent. As an Arian, he had an immeasurably 
feebler motive for guarding the sacredness of Scripture than 
that which bears on the Trinitarian, for to him it was the cas- 
ket of a jewel incomparably less precious ; and the same pride 
of soul that made him superior to the need of a divine Saviour 
and a divine Quickener, would make him regard divine inspi- 
ration of Scripture as both useless and irksome. It was to be 
expected, too, that among those who were otherwise of his own 
way of thinking, the boldness of his advance would win him 
more adherents than its irreverence and recklessness scared. 
The move was not only a gratification of pride, as the over- 
leaping of a sacred enclosure, but a skilful succouring of their 
cause, inasmuch as it put the sacred utensils in their hands to 
be used with greater freedom, and at pleasure to be emptied 
out or mutilated, as might best suit their views. An Arian or 
Socinian cannot well, and will not long, remain in reverent 
acknowledgment of inspired authority. A Trinitarian may go 
with him in disowning it. Unhappily, the evidence is abun- 
dant. Yet are there certain modes of disowning it which start 
the painful question, whether the Divinity enshrined be truly 
and in soul embraced. When we find men charging the Bible 
with “barely consistent genealogies,” “rhetorical 

tions,” “variations of fact, and inaccuracies of language ;” 
affirming that it contains dark patches of human passion and 
error which form a partial crust upon it,” and passages which 
“may be interpreted with the latitude of poetry,” though 
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manifestly designed to be received as plainly historical; 
making and magnifying difficulties with an air of easy non- 
chalance: we are not surprised to hear one of them say, 
“ Being, becoming, animating, or substance, thought, and con- 
scious life, are expressions of a Triad, which may be also re- 

resented as F; * Son, and Spirit ;” and further, “The 

ivine consciousness or wisdom, becoming personal in the Son 
‘of man, is the express image of the Father.” But whatever 
may be the relation between the doctrine of the Divinity of 
the Word, and the Inspiration of the Record, it is.too certain 
that, since Dr Priestley’s day, a grievous laxity of view on the 
latter point has been troubling the church, and the nature, 
grounds, and limits of our dearly cherished Theopneustia have 
grown to form part of our staple theological discussion. The 
din of controversy has revived with new intensity around the 
disputed question. And now, new materials for the assault 
are available, which men have not been slow to handle. Sacred 
criticism working on the record, and physical science working 
beside it, have joined their forces to demolish its divine autho- 
rity. With what result? In regard to the former, we can but 
‘say, that the assault. has passed, and whatever friends once 
feared, or enemies still affirm, the shock has only cleared the 
rubbish from its bulwarks. And what has science done to rid 
the world of our sacred Book? First, it has shewn “the im- 
possibility of any modification whatever in the existing condi- 
tions of material agents, unless through the invariable opera- 
tion of a series of eternally impressed consequences, following 
in some necessary chain of orderly succession” (Powell) ; and 
So, as miracles are myths, Scripture is an imposture! The folly 
of this is as signal as its cool audacity. Let science go on 
and prosper. We have lent’ her often in one humble depart- 
ment our hammer and our sinews in rocky glen and quarry. 
She is not the foe but the handmaid of sacred truth, and God 
will make her bow at its shrine. Her researches give no back- 
thrust on the past; they can lay bare nothing more than actual 
phenomena and their connections ; and invariable sequence to 
the end of time will not in the smallest measure invalidate the 
evidence of former interruptions. But, secondly, physical 
science “discloses palpable contradictions with Scripture,” 
“Scripture contains erroneous views of nature ;” its opening 
narrative is, “the speculation of some Hebrew Descartes or 
Newton;” yet “the writer asserts solemnly and unhesitatingly 
that for which he must have known that he had no authority.” 
We deny the facts as alleged, and affirm that the grand im- 
munity of Scripture from real harm amid the crash of advanc- 
ing sciences, which their votaries wish to turn against it, forms 
part of its glory, and part also of its triumphant testimony. 
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And further, it must be said, that such statements as those last. 
quoted, if true, fairly leave no alternative but the utter and 
total repudiation of Scripture, not only as uninspired, but as 
unworthy of the least esteem. There is no limited liability in 
the case. If the writers were capable of stating untruths in the 
name of God, they were dishonest and impious men; their- 
book loses the stamp of heaven; it is base coin, and he is a 
public nuisance who attempts to utter it. 

There is another topic classed by Priestley with those already 
referred to, viz., the Atonement. This also was surrendered 
by him in his youth. He held it to be wnnecessary, unjust, 
and unscriptural. It is unnecessary both on God’s side and 
man’s ; the former, because “ God is essentially and of himself 
merciful and gracious, without the least reference to any other- 
being or agent whatever, and forgives freely and gratuitously, 
upon our repentance and amendment, without any other 
atonement or satisfaction ;’ the latter, because man’s nature is 
not depraved, his sins are either innocent weaknesses or trivial 
offences, and “the word of God always represents a safe and 
happy death as the consequence of nothing but a well-spent. 
life.” It is unjust, “for it can never be reconciled to equity to 
make the innocent suffer the punishment of the guilty.” It is 
unscriptural, for Scripture abounds in “ figures,” and its “ bold 
comparisons and allusions” must not be literally interpreted : 
redemption and ransom mean deliverance ; “ made sin,” means 
“made a man ;” to bear sin, means to bear it away ; ransom for 
sinners, means for their benefit ; to endure the curse, is “ to. 
die in a state of suspension ;” sacrifices under the law were 
nothing more than “gifts presented as tokens of respect or 
homage, and in their original the same as prayer ;” Christ was: 
a “sacrifice for sin, because his death and resurrection were 
necessary to the confirmation of that gospel, by which sinners 
are brought to repentance, and thereby reconciled to God ;” 
Christ is a propitiation, because through his religion “the 
world is reformed, in consequence of which God is rendered 
propitious to them ;” and at no time did he “lie under the- 
displeasure of God” for the people. Almost every one of these 
expressions has its parallel in recent discussion. There are, 
however, several grades of opinion on the question involved, 
and it is the lowest only that coincides with Priestley. This 
coincidence is sometimes curiously close ; for instance, Dr 
Priestley, in a prayer of the most original description, made up 
for the most part of defaming and denunciation of Calvinists 
and Papists, thus gives his views: “ Having lost the idea of 
the purity of thy nature, and thy regard to moral righteous- 
ness, as the only just ground of acceptance and favour with 
thee,” &c. ; and Dr Williams follows suit: “ Abraham, &c., put: 
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trust in a righteous God above offerings of blood’;” “sense of 
divine approval comes of trust in a righteous God, rather than 
a fiction of merit by transfer.” A higher class, greatly larger, 
we hope, and certainly by no means so “ broad,” recognising’a 
personal Immanuel, recognise also the efficacy of his death, but 
repudiate the idea of substitution, and the penal endurance 
of God’s wrath for sinners (“ Tracts for Priests and People,” 
Robertson of Brighton, &c.); while a third and higher class 
holds fast the vicarious endurance of divine displeasure (“ Aids 
to Faith”). With the second class the great fact insisted on, 
as the main efficient in salvation, is the identification of Christ 
with his human kindred, constituting him head of humanity. 

Now (1.) this is not a scriptural expression. Five times is 
he termed “ head of the church,” once “ head of all principality 
and power,” and once “head of every man.” . But this last 
expression manifestly has no reference to representation or 
identification, still less to identification for saving purposes ; 
it indicates superiority, higher standing, greater authority. In 
this sense only can it hold that “the head of the woman, the 
man,” and Christ; the “head of principality,’ Christ; the 
head of the church alone. It was “ unto his brethren” in the 
house “ he became like.” The identification is a blessed reality ; 
but it is sovereignly limited, and actually shared in by each 
sinner only when faith makes him a brother. 

(2.) Granting this identification, the redemptive process is left 
in hopeless mutilation and mystery, if we go no further. “The 
gift of Christ's own will, and of his own being to the will of 
his Father, is entire and flawless. The self surrender stays not 
till the very life has been offered. Short of that point the 
sacrifice would not have been complete, there would have been 
something kept back” (“‘Traets for Priests and People,” No. IIT.). 
This is truth, but not the whole of it. The very point in most 
request is left without an answer. Why was it the Father's 
will that he should die? It must have been at the call of 
some necessity, else would he have “spared his own Son.” 
Surely the benignant Father did not, in mere arbitrary mood, 
exact these last filial pangs to know what strain that meek 
submissiveness would bear. Why did he will that sweat of 
blood and shuddering recoil of soul, and overwhelming woe 
that caused them? And why, after so touching and thorough 
a triumph of enduring love, did he press the trial further, till 
the crushed soul was forsaken, and the light of life was quenched 
in mortal pangs? What possible explanation of this most 
marvellous death-scene that creation ever witnessed can be 
given, but that which views it as the righteous doom of sin in- 
flicted by a just Ruler, and borne by a holy Surety, both 
equally moved with astonishing love to lost sinners, and 
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co-operating for their honourable rescue? So viewed, how 
grand, awful, and glorious is the cross, and how real and need- 
ful its pangs! The denial of this springs from low thoughts of 
the majesty of heaven on the one side, and, on the other, from 
feeble consciousness of sin. It is the deep sense of this that 
gives to the saints’ everlasting cry, “ Worthy is the Lamb,” its 
reverence, humility, and rapture. 

The third class has at least two subdivisions, marked off 
from each other by their views of the extent of the atonement. 
And here, we think, there comes in sight an illustration of the 
weakness caused by a fragment of error in the building of 
truth. The Bishop of Gloucester (in “ Aids to Faith”), holds 
both substitution and universality, and herein he cannot hold 
his ground against Davies and Garden (in “Tracts for Priests . 
and People”). A substitution, how can that be a real and 
effective process, and worthy of the great God, if it do not 
secure its purpose in all the represented party? If it bea 
substantial thing, with definite aim, and competent force to 
attain it, how can it embrace the whole world since it has not 
actually saved them? In the face of facts, the idea of a uni- 
versal substitution is utterly untenable ; but an identification, 
by which Immanuel came into partnership with the race in 
their griefs and pains, “approaching the whirling wheel, and 
being torn in pieces by it,” however inconsistent with Scrip- 
ture, is not inconsistent with itself. Nothing less, however, 
than a specific reckoning and vicarious endurance for sin will 
reach the depths of our condition, and provide both healing for 
man’s conscience and reparation for God’s law, any more than 
it can make up a consistent and full-orbed sphere of doctrine. 
God’s honour, man’s healing, these are the two grand objects 
to be secured by any plan of redemption. They are also the 
tests of all doctrinal systems. 

Tried by these tests, the scheme of Priestley stands forth 
“ naked and bare.” It does not affect to contain a remedy, but 
to provide a help ; and, by its shewing, the human creature 
may and should walk this earth with head erect and heart un- 
troubled, holding, as he goes, grateful and humble, but not 
ignoble, intercourse with “ the greatest and the best of beings,” 
who has not been seriously offended, needs no vindication, and 
will inflict no very terrible misery. Nor does it contain any- 
thing to set forth or secure God’s glory. The genealogy of this 
fatal defect it is interesting and instructive to mark. Its birth- 
place is in his natural theology ; and from this, after vitiating 
his moral oscar ga crept into his views of Scripture doctrine, 
the deductions of reason being admitted to modify, direct, and 
mould the statements of revelation. “ The great design of the 
Divine Being in all the works of his hands was to produce hap- 
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piness ; there is no occasion to suppose him to be influenced b 
any other principle. Benevolence is the spring of all his 
actions ;’ and thus God is secondary, and man supreme ; the 
conciliation of offended majesty and broken Jaws with the 
rebel’s recovery is no difficulty at all ; there is no need of satis- 
faction, and no room for a surety ; the woes of life are paternal 
chastisements ; there can be no hell of everlasting pain, but 
even the fragrantly wicked shall be purged by discipline, and 
the whole race gather at last to the presence of God and the 
place of endless joy. Alas! the heaven to which they gather 
cannot be the place where seraphs cry, “ Holy, holy, holy ; the 
Lord of hosts,” and where saints sing evermore, “ Worthy is 
the Lamb to receive honour, and blessing, and praise.” 

There is not much risk of pure Socinianism growing into 
power. Both in the Old world and the New it has confessed its 
utter destitution of expansive force. It has, indeed, its weighty 
commendations to human pride, as being in its inmost character 
but a dogmatised naturalism, and as reducing to a minimum 
both man’s criminality and weakness, his subjection to divine 
displeasure, and obligation to divine help ; and it may therefore 
be expected to perpetuate itself, in a conscious and avowed form, 
on the borders of the Christian community. Within that com- 
munity there will be a large amount of real, though undeclared 
Unitarian sentiment, aye and until it cease to be a truth that 
“ no man can call Jesus Lord except by the Holy Ghost.” But 
while the central stream of spiritual interest carries in its cur- 
rent the largest mass of withered leaves, dead branches, and 
other debris, a certain limited amount will be ever found nestling 
in quiet pools at the side, covered with tainted foam. But 
God's word and man’s nccessities are too strong for human pride, 
and before them this poor system shrinks into a falsehood and 
a mockery. It is not only that, as a system, it is directly in 
the face of Scripture, and in its main doctrine is burdened with 
absolutely insoluble problems in regard to the place and nature 
of Son and Spirit, Lut that as a remedial power it heals 
not human woe; it is at best but moonshine pale and cold, 
beneath which no summer blooms, and no fruits of harvest 
ripen ; to the prodigal it offers but the light of a delusive 
hope, which seems to lead him from his husks and misery, 
but which never Jeads him back to his Father’s home. 
Indeed, the name of Father is paraded much ; but it is a 
Father who has no self-respect, ruling, yet hardly ruling, 
in a family where he meets no love, and receives no true obe- 
dience. And from this blessed name they have taken away 
its highest quality; for, by denying the Son’s divinity they 
have removed the object of unbeginning delight, and made 
the Father an sneenl solitary, with no efflux or return of 
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love,* whereas we know that there circulated in the depths of the 
divine nature the joy of ineffable communion in which the 
fatherly and the filial met ; a communion in which we not 
only see, with wonder and rapture, the model and archetype of 
the tenderest human feeling, but practically find an environ- 
ment of support and cheer for our frail foreboding spirits. But 
while Socinianism proper is too cold to be satisfying, too bald 
to be attractive, net has neither warmth of feeling nor force of 
movement to make it dangerous, the poison held in solution 
and combined with nobler elements is of deadly virulence. 
There is in prevailing sentiments much that bears the mark of 
Arianism, and much also that would be pantheistic, if it knew 
itself, and were honest ; of these the former probably will yield 
many converts to Socinianism, when some commanding influ- 
ence, corresponding with that which Priestley exercised, shall 
pass likea colder current through the vapours in which they 
have shrouded the Saviour’s person ; while the latter, if it soli- 
difies into fixed opinion, will of course pass downwards “ to its 
own place,” the void of darkness, without God and hope, he- 
neath Socinianism, and far on the other side of it. The danger 
is passed when the haze is dispersed. Meanwhile, it seems as 
if Satan had some great work on hand, when he is sending into 
the field the very adversaries that wrought such havoc before, 
bringing into doubt the radical depravity and utter weakness 
of man, the divine nature and vicarious endurance of Christ, 
the peculiar working of a personal Spirit in Christian hearts, 
the reality of miraculous interposition, and the sacredness of 
the inspired word ; and these adversaries, too, clad in garb more 
resembling the Christian’s, with loftier and more enticing lan- 
guage, with show of holding a larger amount of sound doctrine, 
with still braver boasts of Gecsktans away from all trammels of 
creed, custom, and settled opinion, with as genial and ensnaring 
an attitude towards superstition and error, and as flattering an. 
elevation of noble manhood and its interests into the chief 
place of consideration. “ Nevertheless, the foundation of God 
— sure, having this seal: the Lord kuoweth them that 
are his.” é; 





* The difficulty of supposing a prior eternity, unoccupied by affection and 
beneficence, drove Dr Priestley to the belief ‘‘ that there never was a time when 
this great and uncaused Being did not exert his perfections in giving life and 
happiness to his offspring,” that, in fact, creation is unbeginning as God. 
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ArT. VI—Missionary Work at Madras—Anderson and 
Johnston. 


True Yoke-Fellows in the Mission Field: The Life and Labours of the Rev. 
John Anderson and the Rev. Robert Johuston, traced in the Rise and 
Development of the Madras Free Church Mission. By the Rev. Joun 
Bramwoop, M.A. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1862. 


As the work of the ministry is often best illustrated by the 
lives of ministers, so the character and working of missions to 
the heathen are often best seen in the adventures, toils, and 
triumphs of missionaries. We understand great principles best 
when we see them in action ; and the spirit of an enterprise 
often appears most clearly in the characters and labours of those 
who embark in it and toil for its accomplishment. Philosophy 
is never more charming than in the lives of philosophers, and 
the Christian religion seldom wears such an attractive form as 
in the achievements of those faithful ministers of the gospel 
who, in civilised or in heathen lands, have done their work in 
the spirit of their divine Master. In the labours of missionaries, 
especially, the power and genius of Christianity are often seen 
to high advantage. Christianity, indeed, is eminently a mis- 
sionary religion ; its great Founder and His apostles were all 
mitsionaries ; the church, in one of her leading aspects, is a mis- 
sionary institute ; and every member of the church is expected 
to exhibit a missionary spirit. Hence those men who by their 
special gifts and calling are missionaries to the heathen, and 
represent in distant lands the spirit of the Christian religion, 
are watched at home and abroad with peculiar interest ; and 
valuable lessons are usually derived from their labours and 
sufferings. If we would ourselves know what missions really 
are, or would point out to ill-informed friends, or open foes, 
what Christianity is doing for the world, we must go to the bio- 
graphies of departed missionaries, or ascertain correctly what 
their successors are doing in the mission field. 

Our modern Protestant missions already possess a valuable 
literature of their own, It is especially rich in biography, that 
delightful, though often much abused, species of literary com- 
position. The lives of David Brainerd and Henry Martyn are 
themselves sufficient to exalt the very name of missionary. 
They shew how the finest elements of human character, and the 
highest gifts of learning, may be found in the man who leaves 
all to preach the gospel to the heathen. The wonderful 
labours of missionaries like Swartz, Carey, Judson, Williams, 
and Lacroix, recorded in fitting biographies, also speak with 
power to the church, and even to the world. Such men have 
shewan on the high places of the field the divine energy of liv- 
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ing faith and burning zeal ; they have proved that Christianity 
carries with it all manner of blessings to mankind ; and by their 
success they have wrested the last argument from the enemies 
of missions. 

We hail Mr Braidwood’s volume as an important contribu- 
tion to that missionary Biography which is at once so interest- 
ing and so useful. It furnishes a full and authentic narrative 
of the lives and labours of the Rev. John Anderson and the 
Rev. Robert Johnston, missionaries of the Free Church of 
Scotland at Madras, men whom their biographer has happily 
styled “true yoke-fellows in the mission field.” If any man 
was peculiarly entitled and qualified to write this piece of bio- 
graphy, it was Mr Braidwood himself, long the loved colleague 
of the deceased missionaries, and also their true yoke-fellow in 
many arduous and fruitful toils Their intimate friend and 
tried fellow-labourer for many years, he knew their very hearts; 
he shared their joys, their sorrows, their hopes ; he fought at 
their side the same hard battle, and he participated in their 
noble triumphs, It must, therefore, have been with mingled 
feelings of sadness and satisfaction that he undertook to com- 
pose a literary memorial of his departed friends, and to set be- 
fore the Christian public the origin and progress of that most 
interesting mission at Madras, with which the names of Ander- 
son and Johnstone, and, we will add, Braidwood, must be hon- 
ourably associated for generations to come. 

This volume, as our readers will easily infer, has a double 
interest, being, in the first place, a biography of two of the best 
and truest missionaries that ever lived; and, in the second, 
furnishing a connected account of a Mission in India, which is 
an admirable specimen of what may be called the Scotch mis- 
sionary system. It is well known that the Scotch missionaries 
in India have, according to the instructions of their respective 
Churches, always directed their efforts, in the first instance, to 
the establishment and efficient management of missionary 
schools, for the purpose of leavening the Hindu and Mahomme- 
dan youth with Christian principles, and leading them to embrace 
Christianity, and even to become, when qualified, preachers of 
the gospel to their countrymen. This “educational method,” 
as it has been called, is the chief characteristic of the Scotch 
Missions, though it has not been wholly neglected by the 
Missions of other countries. First systematised and successfully 
carried out by Dr Duff and his colleagues at Calcutta, it has 
been adopted and acted on with equal success by their brethren 
at Madras, Bombay, and other parts of India. We stop not to 
vindicate this method from the charges commonly brought 

gainst it, or to explain its peculiar adaptation to the state of a 
people like the Hindus. It is not inconsistent with the em- 
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ployment of other and more direct means of bringing the truths 
of the gospel to bear upon the Hindu mind, and it has, in point 
of fact, been usually associated with a variety of evangelistic 
agencies. We hold it to be neither derogatory to the character 
of the gospel nor inconsistent with apostolic practice, but a 
perfectly legitimate, and, in India, a most efficient and almost 
necessary means of thoroughly introducing into the very depths 
of Hindu society the quickening leaven of the Christian religion. 
But this authentic record of the missionary labours of Anderson 
and Johnston forms the best vindication of the system they 
adopted, and furnishes an effectual answer to every fair objec- 
tion. To that record we now tur, and shall proceed to place 
before our readers some of its more salient and instructive 
features. 

JOHN ANDERSON was born in 1805, in the parish of Kil- 
patrick-Durham, situated in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
which, with the county of Wigton, forms that interesting por- 
tion of Scotland which is known as Galloway. His father was 
@ poor man in humble life, and afflicted with blindness, yet 
industrious, and able to work hard for the support of his family. 
His mother was an excellent, intelligent woman, full of strong 
affection, and possessed of much of that force and vivacity of 
character that distinguished her son. John was the eldest son 
in a family of nine children, and, as may well be supposed, 
endured much hardship in his youth, He was cradled and 
nursed in poverty ; yet, like many of his class in Scotland, he 
obtained at the parish school the elements of a sound and 
wholesome, though limited, education. At a Sabbath school in 
the neighbouring parish of Urr, he received his first religious im- 
— It was there, as he afterwards said, that the Lord 

esus found him, and implanted in his heart the incorruptible 
seed of the Word, which, though it lay long unfruitful, at length 
sprang up and flourished. The trials and hardships, the vicissi- 
tudes and adventures of his youth were more than usually 
varied and severe ; but the force of his character surmounted 
all obstacles, and grace in his heart saved him from the power 
of many temptations. At length, after having obtained a 
scanty knowledge of the Latin language, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in his twenty-second year. His college 
career was distinguished from first to last. He became, by hard 
toil, one of the first Latin scholars of his day, and carried off . 
not a few leading prizes in several of the classes. Professors 
Pillansand Wilson bestowed upon him well-won marksof distinc- 
tion. Having completed his preliminary studies, he entered the 
Divinity Hall in the Session 1830-31, and enjoyed the high 
advantage of sitting at the feet of Dr Chalmers and Dr Welsh. 
While prosecuting his studies with singular energy and success, 
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he supported himself by teaching an evening school at Leith, 
or private pupils in Edinburgh, or by acting as tutor in a 
family. Like many young men at the Scottish universities, he 
had to work for the means of education at the very time his 
education was going on; and in his case, as in many others, 
the double toil implanted in his constitution the seeds of future 
weakness and disease. 

Mr Anderson had that ardent temperament and joyous 
spirit which serve to attract friends and cement friendships. 

e accordingly drew around him many warm and sympathetic 
friends at the University ; but distinguished among all his other 
associates were Robert Johnston, his future colleague in India, 
and James M‘Cosh, now Professor of Logic at Belfast. With 
both of these kindred spirits, he had much true communion of 
heart and soul. Amidst much intellectual enjoyment and phi- 
losophical discussion, spiritual things were not forgotten by him 
or either of his friends. Both to Johnston and M‘Cosh An- 
derson was in the habit of unbosoming himself, and revealing 
his inmost thoughts; and it is interesting to find the whole 
three men growing together in spiritual life, and engaged in 
teaching together a Sabbath school in one of the most destitute 
districts of Edinburgh. Professor M‘Cosh, in an interesting 
communication which appears in this volume, speaks of the 
admirable tact and energy his friend Anderson shewed in quell- 
ing the rebellious spirits of the school. The skilful and vigor- 
ous Sabbath-school teacher in the Canongate of Edinburgh gave 
evidence of those rare powers that were afterwards so success- 
fully exercised at Madras. But we must give the Professor's 
account of his first acquaintance with Anderson :— 


“ Having attended the literary and philosophical classes at Glas- 
gow, I had come to Edinburgh to be under Dr Chalmers. The 
faces were all new to me, and I observed those who were now to be 
my fellow-students with deep interest. It was not long before Mr 
Anderson struck me as being by no means an ordinary person. His 
frame was tall, thin, and angular; his countenance was sharp and 
strongly, marked with small-pox; it looked weather-beaten, and 
altogether gave unmistakeable indications that he who bore it had 
come through trials and temptations. His picturesqueness was 
increased by reason of his wearing a long, flowing, blue camlet cloak. 
I cannot tell how it was, but, though he and I belonged to con- 
siderably different types of man, we soon drew towards each other. 
I know, indeed, what were the qualities which inclined me to him. 
They were a high, though not a peculiarly logical, order of intel- 
lect ; a flowing style of conversation, proceeding from an overflow- 
ing heart; and a healthy piety, which did not consist in moods 
and fits, but in thankfulness, sincerity, honesty, generosity, an 
habitual sense of dependence, and consciousness of utter unworthi- 
ness, and love to the Saviour, which burst forth at times like a 
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flame. The one phrase which expresses the character of my friend 
was ‘ largeness of soul.’ . Every one saw at once that he was a high- 
motived man, and that he was incapable of anything mean. 

“T was drawn to him by intellectual qualities also. I felt the 
somewhat dry and consecutive bent of my mind (he used to compare 
me, in his bantering humours, to a scraggy mountain-ash, with, he 
acknowledged, some berries on it) relieved by his greater flow and 
freedom. I was inclined to allege at times that he did not reason 
altogether consecutively ; but I found that he always arrived, as if 
by intuition, at a sound and good conclusion. We were soon dis- 
cussing together all sorts of topics, human and divine, philosophic 
and theologic. We talked of the lectures of Chalmers, of the 
writings of Edwards, and many other great men, whom we agreed 
in admiring. In my pride, I thought he did not always grasp their 
processes; but he arrived by a way of his own at their results. In 
these discussions I was also interested by the loftiness of his senti- 
ments, by the pure idiom and flexibility of his English, and per- 
haps, too, by the heartiness, at times vehemence, of his manner and 
gesticulation.” 


So truthfully and generously one remarkable man thus de- 
cribes another. At intervals and by snatches Anderson told 
his friend much of his past history that nobody knew ; but he 
always seems to have stopped short of a full revelation. We 
believe, indeed, that many of his earlier struggles and tempta- 
tions were of a very sad and singular kind, and can never now 
be dragged to light. But always, when looking back on these 
passages of the melancholy past, he spoke with deep emotion 
of that Fatherly love which had watched over him, to keep him 
from much evil, and lead him by a way he knew not of. We 
find that, during his whole college life, he was actuated by a 
deep sense of religion, and that at length he applied to that 
able minister of the gospel, Dr Robert Gordon, to be received 
at the communion table. Dr Gordon soon saw what sort of a 
character he had to deal with, and so acted towards him as com- 
pletely to win his affection and confidence. He assisted him in 
the most delicate and effectual manner, encouraged him to study 
for the ministry, and gave him constantly the most valuable 
counsel. The minister and the student became friends for life, 
knit to each other by the most precious ties. Anderson’s 
admiration of Dr Gordon, heightened by the liveliest personal 
gratitude, became a sort of passion. The ardent and impas- 
sioned youth, who was full of a spirit of independence, and 
disposed to call no man master, yet seemed to be all affection 
and submission to the admirable minister of the High Church 
of Edinburgh. 

Dr M‘Cosh speaks of his friend’s love of debate, and his skill 
and readiness as a speaker in the various academic societies of 
which he was a member. The writer of these pages well re- 
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collects his appearances in one of these societies, composed of 
rather a ak collection of students from the south of Scotland. 
Anderson was then a literary student of the third year. He 
had already acquired a reputation for racy eloquence and de- 
bating power. He spoke on all subjects, and never failed to 
arrest attention, if he did not always carry conviction. His 
tall, gaunt figure, usually set off in a camlet cloak, his abundant 
gesticulation, his half Scotch, half Irish accent that always 
seemed to give poignancy to his humour, only added to his 
popularity and power among his fellow-students. Like many 
other debaters in such societies, he often y poses to fight for 
victory as much as for truth ; but a vein of generosity always 
ran through his oratorical displays. He was not without egotism 
and great fondness of approbation, but he appeared to be con- 
scious of these failings, and could bear rallying on them with good 
humour. He was manifestly ambitious, and brooked not well 
the rivalship of young competitors. But, with all his foibles, 
he was seen to be a man of fine intellect, genial character, and 
varied accomplishments, all whose qualities were under the in- 
fluence of that divine grace without which there is no true reli- 
gious life or moral greatness. 

In 1832, Mr Anderson, being tutor in the family of that 
excellent man, the late Mr Alexander Cowan, visited Callander, 
and had the opportunity of enjoying, in his own enthusiastic 
way, the mingled beauty and grandeur of Highland scenery. 
His poetical spirit revelled in the magnificence of the surround- 
ing landscape. In a letter to M‘Cosh, he thus mingles his 
spiritual yearnings with fine natural emotions :— 


“T am trying to realise some of the great truths of the gospel; 
and at such times I can truly say that I am happy. My dear 
M‘Cosh, we have need of one another’s sympathy and prayers. 
When I think of my dearest friends, I think of you. When I 
remember myself at a throne of grace, 1 remember you. I hope it 
will please God to make us count all things but loss that we may 
win Christ, and be found in him at last. I think we both need 
humility, and more singleness of eye for God’s glory. Christ has 
promised to make his grace sufficient for us, and in that promise I 
desire to rest with fear and trembling. Yesterday evening I went 
out, reading ‘ Robertson’s View of the State of Europe previous to 
the Reign of Charles V.;’ and sitting down on a green bank, which 
gave me a full view of the Grampians, I watched the effect of the 
declining sun on the inexpressibly grand and beautiful outline of 
those mountains. Lifting their blue summits to heaven, they lay 
bathed in floods of living light; and the sun, descending direct on 
the summit of Benledi, sat like a crown of glory on his majestic 
head. It was but for a moment, but it was a glorious one. The 
emblem of royalty fell gracefully from his head, which still shone 
with the excess of glory left. ‘Oh that M‘Cosh were here!’ was 
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the spontaneous wish of my soul; ‘ he likes a sunset; he never saw 
a sunset like this.’” 

We find our divinity student, in 1834, tutor in the family of 
Mrs Taylor, Troqueer Holm, near Dumfries, Here, while ad- 
mirably discharging his duties, he found a tranquil scene of 
Christian usefulness, and rapidly grew in spirituality of mind. 
The time he spent at Troqueer Holm was in many respects the 
most precious and important period of his earlier life. “Under 
Mrs Taylor’s roof,” says his biographer, “ he was ripened by 

race and bodily affliction, and encouraged by successful spiritual 
Sheer for the arduous task that awaited him.” He suffered 
much from ill health, the result of a constitution considerably 
broken with early hardship and severe study ; but, when his 
strength permitted, he not only performed his duty to his pupils, 
but did not a little evangelistic work in the neighbouring town 
of Maxwellton. He narrowly missed at this period being en- 
gaged as a travelling lecturer by a society in Glasgow, instituted 
to defend the Established Church ; for what is known as the 
Voluntary Controversy then raged in Scotland. Few were 
better qualified to deal effectually with popular audiences, and 
at first he was half inclined to accept the office, pressed upon 
him by friends in Glasgow ; but, strongly dissuaded by Dr 
Gordon, he gave up the idea, and soon saw reason to congratu- 
late himself on his escape from a kind of work that promised 
little either for his physical or spiritual health. 

His correspondence at this time with his friend Johnston 
seems to have been close and earnest, indicating zeal, growing 
spirituality, and a rising missionary spirit. With Dr Gordon, 
then at the head of the Foreign Mission Committee of the 
Scottish Church, he had also some interesting intercourse in 
regard to the possibility of his going as a missionary to India. 
Gradually was he prepared, and made not only willing but 
anxious to become a minister of Christ among the heathen. The 
state of his health, though improved, was yet such as to make 
the foreign more desirable than the home field of labour. At 
length he was licensed, in May 1836, by the Presbytery of Dum- 
fries, as a preacher of the gospel, and in the following month he 
was appointed missionary of the Church of Scotland to Madras. 
He was ordained to this missionary work by the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, on July 13. Dr Gordon preached the ordination 
sermon, and conducted all the services with great solemnity and 
power. Mr Anderson often afterwards spoke of his overwhelm- 
ing feelings as his reverend father and friend laid his hand on 
his head with prayer and supplication, and addressed him in 
words of mingled tenderness and wisdom. 

Having hastily, but most affectionately, bid farewell to his 
old blind father and his other relatives, he set out for London, 
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where he was to embark for Madras. There he had an inter- 
view with Dr Duff, who was at that time in Europe, and quite 
delighted that eminent missionary with his enthusiasm and 
originality of mind. When on the very eve of sailing, he 
writes to Mr Johnston in this singularly affectionate, and 
almost prophetic strain :— 

“There is a perfect sympathy between your soul and mine in the 
great object of affection—the Lord Jesus Christ. We both desire 
to seek his glory, by doing the will of God, through the grace that 
he has already given, and has yet promised to give us. It shews 
itself in each of us in different ways; but we have reason to hope 
that we are taught by the same Spirit. May Jesus honour us both 
to win souls, either at home or in India, as he pleases ! and if not, 
may he give us patience to suffer the will of God! My affection 
for you, my dearest friend, partakes more of the spiritual, I have 
often felt, than the natural. This is easily accounted for from the 
nature of your mind. I will say no more about what I like in you. 
In so far as you resemble Christ in anything, I love you entirely. 
When we are perfectly like him, we will love one another with a 
perfect love. We are complete in him. Oh that we may abide 
constantly in him! I foresee trials; but greater is he that is in 
us than he that is in the world.” 


After a long but pleasant voyage by the Cape, Mr Anderson 
arrived at Calcutta on the 27th December 1836. The follow- 
ing extracts from a letter to his father, written from Madras in 
March following, give some details of the voyage, and shew his 
truly filial and Christian spirit :— 

“ The passengers on board the Scotia presented me with a hand- 
some Bible, which cost six guineas, as a slight proof of their kind- 
ness forme. We had prayers and a discourse on deck, or in the 
cuddy, every Sabbath, with the exception, I think, of four, and then 
I was either sick or the sea was too rough. There were prayers in my 
cabin almost every night. By-and-by nearly all the passengers at- 
tended regularly, and several of them manifested a deep concern 
for their souls, and much affection for me, especially at parting. 
Several of the steerage passengers and of the sailors heard the 
word of God gladly, and, I have reason to hope, with profit.” 

“ Pray for me, my dearest father, that I may look to him with a 
single eye, and love him with a constant heart; and then all will 
go well with me, whether I live or die. Iam sure you have been 
doing this; for at certain times in the week I am surprised with 
God’s grace, and then I always feel as if you were one of those who 
are praying for me. In this way you have been often very near 
me, and you are always in my heart and in my prayers; and so are 
also my brothers and sisters. I send every one of them a brother's 
love, and they are all remembered in a brother’s prayers. May God 
bless, and keep, and save you all !” 


It had been arranged that Mr Anderson should proceed to 
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Calcutta to get some knowledge of missionary work before going 
to Madras, the proper scene of his labour. He was cordially 
received at Calcutta by Messrs Ewart and Mackay, at that time 
in charge of the Scottish mission. Arriving at Mr Ewart’s 
door late at night, he was saluted with the exclamation, “ You 
are the very person I expected.” On inquiring how that could 
be, as Mr Ewart and he up to that moment had. been totally 
unacquainted with each other, the following explanation was 
made, which we give in Mr Ewart’s own words :— 


“For several years before coming out to this country, I spent 
most of my time in Edinburgh. One of those years, 1829-30, I 
enrolled as a theological student, and, of course, subscribed to the 
theological library. I continued my subscription for several years 
afterwards, and was consequently often in the outer hall of the 
library, but was personally acquainted with almost no one among 
the regularly-enrolled students, Often did I see in the hall, sur- 
rounded by a knot of fellow-students, one person, who some way or 
other specially attracted my aitention. He seemed to be regarded 
as a referee on great points, and was generally occupied in ex- 
pounding his views to hearers who hung upon his lips. I had no 
acquaintance whatever with him. I did not know his name; yet 
the moment we in Calcutta received intelligence of a new mission- 
ary having been appointed to India, I had an impression, of which 
I could not rid myself, that the person so appointed must be the 
same whom I ‘have just described. And so it turned out. This 
led me to say to Mr Anderson, after the preliminary congratula- 
tions and good wishes had been given, ‘ You are just the person I 
expected.’” 


During a residence of six weeks at Calcutta, Mr Anderson 
was actively engaged in examining the working of the General 
Assembly’s Educational Institution, and gaining every kind of 
information that might be of use to him at Madras. He made 
many friends in that city, and preached several times with great 
acceptance. At length he sailed for his destination, and reached 
Madras on the 22d February 1837. There he was hospitably 
received by the Rev. M. Bowie, one of the East India Company's 
Presbyterian chaplains. On the 3d of April, in a two-storied 
house, Armenian Street, Black Town, “ with a firm faith in 
God and in the power of his word and Spirit, he began his 
labours as a missionary of Christ with fifty-nine Hindu boys 
and young men.” This school was instituted to succeed and 
supplant another seminary that bad been set up two years 
before by the two Presbyterian chaplains, Messrs Bowie and 
Lawrie, and that did not fully realise the conception of a mis- 
sionary institute. The new institution, with the consent of the 
Presbyterian community, was put entirely under Mr Anderson’s 
control, and from the first he was its ruling, animating spirit. 
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From a prospectus drawn up by Mr Anderson, and published 
over the whole city, we give the following extracts, which will 
shew the nature of the education that was to be given in the 
school, and the professed, undisguised object of that education. 
The school was to be considered as offering the best English 
instruction, simply for the diffusion of the Christian religion. 


“The object is simply to convey through the channel of a good 
education as great an amount of truth as possible to the native 
mind, especially of Bible truth. Every branch of knowledge com- 
municated is to be made subservient to this desirable end. The 
ultimate object is that each of these institutions shall be a Normal 
Seminary, in which native teachers and preachers may be trained 
up to convey to their benighted countrymen the benefit of a sound 
education, and the blessings of the gospel of Christ. 

“ As soon as a proper class can be formed, the following branches 
will be taught:—English, including reading, grammar, and compo- 
sition; writing and accounts; history, geography, arithmetic, 
mathematics, and algebra; the elements of astronomy and politigal 
economy ; logic, moral philosophy, and natural theology; the evi- 
dences and doctrines of Christianity, &.” 


We have here, as Mr Braidwood well observes, the germ and 
life-spring of the Mission, so far as plan and purpose are con- 
cerned. Mr Anderson’s first grand aim was -the conversion to 
God of the souls of his pupils; his second, the qualifying of 
such converts as were possessed of adequate talents, grace, and 
willingness, to become teachers and preachers to their country- 
men ; the third and final stage being, “the applying of such 
agents to instruct, convert, and form Christian communities in 
the land.” Such is the method and spirit of that mission which, 
in accordance with the instructions he had received, and his 
own deep convictions of duty, Mr Anderson founded at Madras, 
and which, with his excellent colleagues, he carried on for many 
years with great vigour and success, He was just the man to 
commence and carry on an educational mission of this kind. 
His great love and practical knowledge of teaching, his thorough 
acquaintance with the Scriptures and the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, his metaphysical acumen, enabling him to deal with the 
subtleties of the Hindu mind, his insight into human nature, his 
native energy of character, and the very ardour and vehemence 
of his temperament, joined to a deep and fervent piety, all 
combined to make him what he immediately became, a great 
missionary teacher, delighting in his work, and rising triumph- 
antly above all obstacles. The obstacles he had to encounter - 
were numerous and formidable ; but in a joyous spirit of faith 
he faced them all, and went steadily on with his work. It was 
soon evident to the Christian public in Madras that no common 
man had come among them, and that the new missionary 
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school, over which he presided, would speedily tell upon the 
native population. 

Still further to shew the nature of that school, and the niis- 
sionary work of which it was to be the instrument, we give the 
followmg passage from the First Report :— 


“The school in its present stage may be viewed as a Normal 
Seminary to raise up native teachers, imbued with Christian prin- 
ciples and with sound and useful knowledge, trained by their daily 
exercises and by teaching their several classes to the difficult art of 
communicating practically what they know. At a more advanced 
stage, which, in truth, is the ultimate aim, it will assume the form 
of a college for training as native missionaries all who shall willingly 
give themselves to this responsible work, who furnish substantial 
evidence of genuine love to Christ, who yearn over their country- 
men with a desire to save their souls, and who are found to be 
possessed of suitable gifts and qualifications for the office. As re- 
gards its present working, the animating soul of the system is a 
thorough Bible instruction. Every branch of knowledge daily 
taught in the school is made subservient to this, openly and without 
disguise. When the Bible is read and explained, the school opens 
daily with prayer. There is a power in this book and a charm that 
make themselves felt among the Hindu youths. It is the key to 
their affections. It awakens and forms their consciences, and en- 
lightens their dark minds. Nor does this in the least supersede 
anything useful in science or any branch of knowledge. It gives 
these their due place, and stamps them with their true value as a 
subsidiary part of truth.” 


We cannot refrain from adding a passage of Mr Anderson’s 
letter to the Committee in Edinburgh, as it flings a very clear 
light on his interesting and successful operations :— 


“The school is daily increasing, there being now 180 on the 
list; and some of the most respectable young natives in Ma- 
dras have, for the first time, begun to attend. But what is 
more encouraging still than the increase of the numbers, the 
desire to get knowledge seems insatiable. The only thing I 
want is a little more strength to give it to them. I begin my 
school with prayer in the presence of all the boys, and spend 
the first hour in reading the Bible with my own class, which 
now consists of 40. The behaviour of the boys during prayer 
would put an equal number of Christian youths at home to 
shame. As far as I can observe, the Bible lesson is relished 
as much, if not more, than any other, by almost all the boys 
who read it; and some of the young men prize it far above 
any other lesson. They pay a rupee (two shillings) for their Bible 
with the greatest cheerfulness. Two or three have come to me 
privately, asking to be taught to pray; and these are not the 
youths who are careless about their lessons, but the very best in 
the school. The simple reading of the Bible has produced a change 
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on the minds of others, which, by the teaching of God’s Spirit, 
may make them all we wish.” 

The enthusiasm with which the missionary teacher carried on 
his work was something wonderful and irresistible. With his 
whole heart and soul he gave himself to the task he had under- 
taken, and day by day he rejoiced that he had left his native 
land to be a missionary at Madras. Mr Whitely, one of his 
first monitors, and for many years head master of the Triplicane 
Branch School, speaking of the early days of the Mission, says, 
“T can call to mind the prodigious energy with which he threw 
his whole soul into the work. In the very prime of his man- 
hood, with a heart fired with zeal and buoyant with hope, and 
with a singularly powerful and vigorous frame, he was enabled 
to go through an amount of continuous labour, up to the full 
bent of his power, for hours together, with scarcely any dis- 
cernible signs of fatigue. He had the rare sagacity to know 
how far to go, and where to stop, without sacrificing principle, or 
wounding unnecessarily the prejudices of others. By a happy 
mixture of firmness and kindness, he soon drew to himself the 
affections of a band of devoted students. Moving to and fro 
with restless activity, his words came forth warm and fresh 
from his heart, breathing life and power, and carrying away the 
minds of his hearers as if by an irresistible impulse.” 

Such was John Anderson in his Madras school when he be- 
gan his missionary career, and such he continued to be to the 
last, amidst failing health and manifold hard trials ; only, as his 
course approached its close, his spirit became still more sancti- 
fied, and he yearned still more earnestly over the souls of the 
heathen, young and old, for whom he had toiled with all his 
strength. 

The first public examination of the new mission school took 
place in January 1838, little more than half a year after its 
institution, The result was most satisfactory and surprising. 
There was an attendance of 195 pupils, and the general aspect 
of the school was equal to that of any well-ordered English 
seminary. Civil history, geography, arithmetic, English gram- 
mar, and etymology, in short, all the usual branches of a sound 
English education, were the subjects in which the pupils had 
been carefully instructed, and, as the examination proved, with 
wonderful success. But there was one peculiar branch, Scrip- 
ture history, in which remarkable progress had been made ; and 
it was most interesting to observe the accuracy and intelligence 
with which scores of promising heathen children related the 
chief incidents in the biography of Scripture characters, and 
the great facts on which Christianity rests. The natural acute- 
ness of the Hindu mind had been well and profitably exercised 
by an admirable system of mutual questioning aud essay writ- 
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ing by the pupils, which Mr Anderson, like a skilful practical 
teacher that he was, had carried out with great judgment and 
effect. Impartial observers declared, in the newspapers of the 
day, “that this examination was an era in the history of the 
Madras Mission.” It was noticed also at the time that the 
adult natives who had children at the school, or who favoured 
English education, took a great interest in the prosperity of the 
new seminary, as if it were in their eyes, not a danger, but a 
public benefit. Well might Mr Anderson, writing to the Com- 
mittee at home, soon after the examination, say, “I have much 
reason to bless God for the way in which he has favoured our 
cause hitherto. I have succeeded beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. With a few checks and discouragements, the 
general feature has been a constantly growing prosperity, not 
merely as regards numbers, but in every other respect.” 

As was to be expected from the very success of his efforts, 
assistance from Europe was immediately needed and called for 
by Mr Anderson. His success was like to overpower him, and 
lest he should fall, and so the ground gained should be lost, 
another labourer was required to stand by him on the field. 
Most earnestly, therefore, in his letter to the Committee did he 

lead for such help. “ My heart is in the work,” he said, “and 
want to succeed.” The Committee, though straitened for 
want of funds, were so moved by his earnestness, that they in- 
stantly resolved to send another missionary to Madras, and 
opened negotiations with Mr Johnston, the man of all others 
that was most fit, and that Mr Anderson most desired. Mr 
Johnston was at this time acting as a home missionary at 
Wallacetown, near Ayr. He had already been looking to India 
as the final scene of his labour, and was prepared to receive 
favourably the Committee's overtures. A missionary spirit had 
been given him, and he was now all but ready to join his friend 
Anderson as a true yoke-fellow in the mission field. 


ROBERT JOHNSTON was born in 1807, at Craigie Burn, near 
Moffat, Dumfriesshire, about thirty mHes to the north-east of 
Mr Anderson’s birth place. He lost his mother in early life; 
but the wish of his dying parent that he should become a minis- 
ter of the gospel seems to have made a lasting impression on 
his mind. From his infancy he was surrounded with an atmo- 
sphere of humble household piety. His worthy father and his 
eldest sister, a woman of rare Christian worth, exercised great 
influence on the formation of his character. Having received 
the elements of a sound classic education at the parish school 
of Moffat, he went to the University of Edinburgh in 1827. 
He had previously done something for himself as a teacher, 
and like many young Scotchmen of his class, he supported him- 
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self, from the very commencement of his college life, by private 
tuition. By the time his literary course was completed, and he 
had entered the Divinity Hall, his heart, which, since he 
attended the Moffat Sabbath school, had not been without seri- 
ous impressions, was imbued with a living piety. After passin 
through various spiritual struggles, and being deeply enendeal 
in regard to divine things, he had taken that decided step which 
is the very starting-point of all profound and vital Christianity. 
There was a gravity in his deportment, and a solidity in his 
character, which commanded the respect of all his friends, and 
gave his opinions great weight with his fellow-students. We 
well remember his tall and commanding form in the Greek 
class, his accurate scholarship, and what may be called the 
moral influence of his whole demeanour. The professor and the 
students alike seemed to regard him with peculiar respect. He 
was evidently a diligent, well-principled, modest man ; of supe- 
rior ability, of great industry, and undeniable worth. As his 
college career advanced, he associated, by a law of spiritual 
affinity, with the most devoted young men at the University. 
He was a friend of Robert M‘Cheyne, Horatius and Andrew 
Bonar, Alexander Somerville, and other kindred spirits, who at 
once participated in, and aided the revival of spiritual religion 
which about that time began to make itself deeply felt in the 
Edinburgh Divinity Hall, and over the whole Church of Scot- 
land. 

But Robert Johnston’s chief friend and most intimate asso- 
ciate was John Anderson. In many respects they were very 
unlike each other ; but their very dissimilarities only served to 
deepen their friendship. Anderson was ardent, vehement, 
impulsive, with a real touch of genius in his composition, some- 
thing of a wit and a poet, and a good deal of an orator. John- 
stone was grave, solid, judicious, distinguished more by sound 
judgment than by any liveliness of fancy, and guided, even.in 
his hours of relaxation, by strict principle rather than by any- 
thing like wayward caprice. But both the friends, as their 
intimacy increased, cherished a truly Christian affection toward 
each other, and grew together in spiritual life, in experimental 
knowledge of divine truth, and in that ardent evangelic zeal 
which led them to think of missionary work in India. The 
personal intercourse and friendly correspondence of these men 
during their college days, and when about to become preachers 
of the gospel, briefly but effectively described by Mr Braidwood, 
are beautiful and touching indications of their respective cha- 
racters. They really were helpers of each other's joys and aspi- 
rations, encouraging, instructing, or comforting each other, 
according to the exigencies of the day and the hour. On the last 
day of the year 1834, Mr Anderson writes a long, beautiful, 
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and truly spiritual letter to his friend, in which he uses these, 
among many other like expressions: “ My dear friend, amidst 
your arduous labours at present, look to Jesus. We must love 
one another in him, as our Elder Brother, that our friendshi 
may ripen for eternity.” Mr Johnston, in reply, writes as fol- 
lows: “My only hope is fixed on the same Rock of ages on 
which you are resting ; and I expect to be enriched with grace 
out of that undiminished fulness which is hid with Christ.’ 
When Anderson was appointed to India, he strongly recom- 
mended his friend as his successor in the family at Troqueer 
Holm, in which, for several years, he had been a trusted and 
successful Christian tutor. ith his usual earnestness he urged 
this matter, and when he had succeeded, he thus writes to 
Johnston from Edinburgh: “ You cannot tell how bappy 
the thought of your going to Troqueer Holm makes me. I 
meet with many friends here. God is very gracious. He is 
my best friend, my strength, my glory. Christ is more than 
ever the desire of my heart, Pos bis grace is sufficient for me. 
Mind, you only go to Troqueer Holm to gather strength ; and 
God, 1 trust, will shew you the way to India. Pray for me, 
my best friend, and I will pray for you.” Mr Johnston’s reply 
is worthy both of himself and his friend: “It gives me pain 
to think that I am to be so soon and so far separated from such 
a dear friend ; and your pain must be tenfold more intense 


while parting with all yours in one “a But we must not 


allow ourselves to be moved by these things. Often have I 
thought of the words of Paul when almost overborne by the 
misplaced tenderness of his friends, ‘What mean ye to weep, 
and to break mine heart?’ I trust you will rebuke away what is 
sinful and distressing ; and that, like a feeble child in the midst 
of danger, you will cling closely to your heavenly Father, and 
take fast hold of iin, and lean with an unsuspecting and un- 
wavering confidence on the arm of your Beloved. How can 
those fear who obey the commandment, ‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature?’ Christ says 
before issuing it, ‘ All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth,’ and then he promises his presence even unto the end of 
the world. Here then is enough for us.” 

It was when toiling as a home missionary at Wallacetown, 
that Mr Johnston was appointed missionary to Madras, Hea 
immediately prepared to set out for a scene of labour that had 
long been present to his thoughts. Having been ordained in 
Edinburgh on September 5. 1838, and received his final in- 
structions, he proceeded to Moffat to take leave of his old 
father, and his other relatives. His father, who had long been 
excessively deaf, had often expressed a wish to see his son 
preach, though he could not expect to hear him. This wish of 
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the worthy old man was granted ; for his son had arranged to 
reach in his native parish before his departure. Having bid 
farewell to his family and friends, Mr Johnston proceeded by 
the Solway steamer to Liverpool, and from thence he went to 
London. He embarked for Madras at Portsmouth on 9th 
October, and, after a quick and pleasant voyage, reached his 
destination on the 24th January 1839. Arrived off Madras, 
he was in his cabin preparing to land, when Mr Anderson, to his 
joyful surprise, made his appearance. The two friends rejoic- 
ing together, and having more to say than they could find 
utterance for at the time, passed through the Madras surf in 
company, and soon found themselves surrounded by a sympa- 
thising group of European and native Christians. 
But before he was joined by this new and congenial labourer, 
Mr Anderson and his school had passed through a very testing 
ordeal. From the first he had been aware of the difficulties 
and dangers connected with the subject of caste, and had fore- 
seen that these might at any time suddenly involve him in the 
greatest embarrassment. But forewarned on this point, he was 
a forearmed. Before the storm came, he had made up 
1is mind how it was to be met. He had refused to admit into 
the school a number of Pariah youths that certain Europeans 
wished to place under his care ; for he resolved not even to appear 


to give offence gratuitously to the prejudices of his high caste 
pupils, At the same time, he was prepared to receive Pariahs 
who came spontaneously, or were sent by their parents, as he 
regarded the institution open to all classes and castes who wished 
to receive the benefit of a Christian education. In due time 
his principles were = to the test. On the 19th October 1838, 


three Pariah boys, bearing the marks of caste, found their way 
into the institution. As soon as they were discovered under 
their false colours, a great commotion arose among the other 
boys, and their parents were instantly up in arms. Some of 
the parents remonstrated with Mr Anderson, but in vain; he 
took his stand on the Christian prineiple of doing good to all, in- 
dependently of caste or any such distinction. The consequence 
was, that more than a third of the pupils, embracing many of 
the more advanced and promising, left the school. A consider- 
able number of these were admitted into another school in 
Blacktown, instituted by a “ Native Education Society” that 
was composed of European gentlemen, That society so far 
truckled to native prejudices as to respect caste, and thus 
to exclude Pariahs Gout their school. Mr Anderson strongly 
remonstrated with its Committee for receiving his runaway 
pupils, and thus weakening his hands when they should have 
een strengthened. The Committee, by the casting vote of their 
chairman, resolved to modify their rules, but to retain the 
VOL. XIL—NO. XLIV, x 
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upils they had received. This led to the resignation of nearly 
f of their number, who held Mr Anderson’s views, and were 
anxious to sustain him in the conflict. But Mr Anderson, sym- 
pathised with and supported by a large proportion of the com- 
munity, remained firm ; and, though for a time overwhelmed 
with anxiety, he had at last the satisfaction of seeing the tide 
turn, and many of his best pupils come back to the school. 
With a tenacity characteristic of himself and his country, he 
held by strict principle, and abjured specious compromises. This 
caste storm, as he often afterwards called it, fearful while it 
lasted, served to purify the atmosphere. It helped to open the 
eyes of the natives to a great principle of Christianity, and was 
the means of overthrowing the power of caste in every other 
Christian school in the presidency of Madras. 
In a letter addressed to the Committee in Scotland, Mr 
Anderson, after giving an animated account of the struggle, and 
the victory that followed, uses these wise and weighty words :— 


“Our best policy now is to be quiet, firm, and gentle; for what 
is the use of argument, provided we do the thing? This matter 
looks more formidable on paper than it is in actual fact. Commit- 
tees here may vex us at any pressing juncture; but patient, en- 
during labour will carry the day at last. There may be conse- 
quences, I confess, hereafter, that I cannot now foresee; but my 
firm conviction is, that we shall become stronger and stronger, and 
those who exclude the Pariah will wax weaker and weaker. Be- 
sides, this caste dispute will prepare us for greater trials in the case 
of a conversion. Our youths will be all the firmer by learning to 
act on principle. This is a land of fear and of supple compromis- 
ing. It is a land of bad faith. The air of our moral atmosphere 
is bad for a tender conscience. There are honest men, of course, in 
spite of the uncongenial climate.” 


Mr Johnston, in every respect qualified for the work that 
awaited him, flung himself into it with his whole heart, and at 
once became an enthusiastic missionary teacher. He entered 
entirely into the views of his friend, and cordially approved of 
the system pursued. Soon after his arrival, we find Mr Anderson 
thus writing of him : “ Johnston has begun with a Scotch energy 
that quite refreshes my heart, and which is the very thing for 
India. I think it is very plain that Providence has sent him 
here. Our sympathy is fresher than if we had never parted. 
I hope he will prove a help to my spiritual life and strength.” 
So rapidly did the new missionary make himself master of the 
details and general management of the institution, that Mr 
Anderson, a few months after his friend’s arrival, found himself 
free to make an experiment, on which for some time his heart 
had been set. This was the establishment of a branch school 
at Conjeveram, a famous and peculiarly sacred city, forty-five 
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miles from Madras. It had always been his wish and his hope, 
that from the large presidential cities of India, missionary 
schools and educational influences should spread or radiate over 
the surrounding towns till the whole land should be enlightened. 
He lost no time, therefore, in making an experiment in Con- 
jeveram, an experimentum crucis, as it may be fairly called ; 
for that city has for ages been a stronghold of Hindu idolatry, 
and a centre of all idolatrous influences. Over all Southern 
India, Conjeveram is famed for its sacredness and antiquity, for 
the magnificence of its temples and processions, the imagined 
power of its resident gods, and the great sanctity of ite Brah- 
mans, At its great annual festival, usually a hundred thousand 
worshippers, drawn from all parts of India, crowd its streets 
and shrines, In such an abode of rank idolatry and bigotry, in 
the very den of idols and their fanatical devotees, did Mr 
Anderson begin a little school for the introduction of the Chris- 
tian faith. Everything seemed to be against his success ; even 
true Christian friends shook their heads doubtfully when he 
entered upon his task. But he trusted in the living God, and 
his faith overcame all difficulties. At first he had only eleven 
youths in his school, including four monitors he had brought 
with him from Madras ; but that number gradually increased 
to forty, and many of the pupils were of a very superior cha- 
racter. Only six weeks after the commencement of the school, 
Mr Anderson thus writes to his brother at Madras: “ All is 
prospering well ; an immense desire to learn ; no difficulty now 
but labour and patience; nearly forty on the roll. Still God 
is our refuge kama” A few days after he had an attack 
of cholera, which was then raging in the place; but, kindly 
attended to by Dr Sanderson, a gentleman long and well known 
in the Madras presidency, he speedily recovered. In a few 
days he appear ain at his school, gave it in charge to two 
trusty monitors, and immediately returned to Madras 

The third public examination of the Madras Institution, which 
took place in January 1840, revealed a state of remarkable pro- 
gress and prosperity. No less than 246 pupile, of all the dif- 
ferent castes, were present ; twenty-six belonged to the branch 
school at Conjeveram, of whom twelve were Brahmans. There 
were also present nine Mahommedan youths, representing an im- 
portant dies of the Indian population. All the classes shewed 
wonderful intelligence and advancement. A young Brahman 
thrilled the hearts of all present by the simple, touching way in 
which he repeated the Second Psalm. timents were ex- 


pressed, and parts of essays were read which were quite incon- 
sistent with Mahommedanism and Hinduism. A Christian 
element seemed to pervade the whole school; the Bible and 
lessons from the Bible were read and repeated, made the sub- 
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jects of weighty questions, and gave rise to most truthful and 
interesting answers. Yet none of the pupils, or monitors, had: 
made any profession of Christianity. Precious seed had been 
implanted in the hearts of many of them; but Mr Anderson 
could only say, “I have good reason to know that some of 
these young men are not far from the kingdom of God, if 
they have not already entered it.” By this time the Institution 
had given a sound English education to six hundred native 
youths, and reared up ten native teachers. A leaven of Chris- 
tianity had already begun to work in numberless native families. 
im and around Madras; and it was evident to the eye of faith 
that results of a blessed kind could not be long —— 

But while boys by the hundred were thus admirably educated, 
and brought within the reach of Christian influences, nothin 
had yet been done to reach their little sisters who pro 
devoted by oriental jealousy and heathen bigotry to lives of 
total ignorance. Even Mr Anderson, far-sighted and ardent as 
he was, fora long time almost despaired of bringing native 
girls within the pale of Christian education. From the very 
commencement of his work, he had turned the matter over in 
his mind, and took counsel regarding it with experienced 
Christian friends, But it was only at this period that he 
deemed it prudent to make a serious effort to accomplish that 
which was absolutely necessary to the success of his missionary 
enterprise. He sounded some of his monitors and advanced 
youths on the subject of female education, and induced some of 
them to make an attempt at teaching their sisters or wives in 
their own houses ; “ but the scowl, the opposition, the torrent 
of abuse and threats from the seniors of both sexes, were too 
strong for the moral courage of the domestic reformers, who 
covered their faces and shrunk back with dismay.” Yet this 
abortive experiment did not wholly discourage the two mis- 
sionaries, and, before long, their fondest hopes regarding female 
education were amply realized. 

Meanwhile their institution for boys flourished apace, and its 
management was based on a fixed and well-considered system. 
It was now understood by natives as well as Europeans to be 
open indiscriminately to youths of all castes and classes, The 
Bible was daily read by, and expounded to, the pupils, and all 
the leading doctrines of Christianity were clearly presented to 
their understanding. But the highest as well as the humblest 
branches of a good English education were, at the same time, 
carefully and regularly taught. By means of a system of 
monitors, by mutual 5 spe ty among the pupils, by the 
writing of essays, and by other appliances of the intellectual 
system of tuition, full justice was done to all the classes in the 
school, and an extraordinary degree of healthy mental activity 
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was developed. Every step in this process of education plainly 
told, as it was intended, against idolatry and in favour of Chris- 
tianity. That the pupils also might value the blessing they 
received, they had to pay, as a school fee, half a rupee per 
month, and had to purchase their own books. They gave 
freely, for example, a rupee for a copy of the Scriptures. ‘The 
monitors, likewise, who were carefully traine! by Mr Anderson 
himself, many of them being formed into accomplished native 
teachers, were paid for their services at the rate of from twenty 
to thirty rupees a month. Thus in a few years this institution 
had acquired the character and aspect of a long-established and 
high-principled seminary. 

In April 1840, the two missionaries were cheered by a visit of 
Dr and Mrs Duff, then on their return to Calcutta. They had 
visited, on their way, the mission at Bombay, and were now 
oo of the opportunity of inspecting the work at Madras. Dr 

uff, with his accustomed energy, set himself to examine what 
had been done by his brother missionaries, and to lend them a 
helping hand in passing the scene of their labour. “He flung 
himself,” says Mr Anderson, “ heart and soul, into the business 
of the institution, on the very day he arrived, for nearly four 
hours. Many of our boys were in a state to receive benefit from 
him, the crust being taken off by the training they have received. 
Dr Duff preached to them; and it was quite thrilling to see 
how he set them on fire by the truths which he exhibited to 
them in touching and graphic figures, with an energy of man- 
ner altogether his own. Their bright eyes seemed t» say, as 
they sparkled with delight, ‘This man loves the natives, espe- 
cially native boys.” Dr Duff, writing about his preaching the 
gospel to the youths of the institution on this occasion, says, 
“ Talk and dream who will of not being able, directly and for- 
mally, and in the home sense, to preach the gospel in our 
Indian mission-seminaries, I do most solemnly aver for myself, 
that never, never, when addressing an audience of fellow-Chris- 
tians in my native land, had I a more sensible consciousness of 
reaching the understanding and the heart, than I experienced 
when pouring out my soul on the theme of man’s lost and 
ruined state by sin, and of man’s redemption through a crucified 
but divine Redeemer, in presence of the assembled youth of 
the General Assembly’s Institution, Madras.” 

Before the conclusion of 1840, a school at Nellore, an im- 
portant town 110 miles north of Madras, founded by a Dr 
Cooper, for the education of the natives, was offered to the mis- 
sion, and, after due consideration, accepted. It was partially 
endowed, and otherwise supported by local subscriptions, so that 
its adoption involved no additional expense. A similar schoo] 
at Chingleput, a town 85 miles to the south, was also 
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received as a branch of the Madras Institution. Steps were also 
taken to open another branch school at Zriplicane. Mean- 
while, the school at Conjeveram, conducted by Ramanjooloo, 
an excellent native teacher, flourished beyond expectation, and 
became more than ever a wedge of Christian influence inserted 
into the fabric of heathen idolatry. Mr Anderson, who went to 
attend the examination of the school about this time, thus ex- 

resses himself concerning it :—““I sat in silent astonishment 
istening to the thorough way in which Ramanjooloo questioned 
my little flock on the great truths of the Bible, and to the 
answers which they gave. May the Spirit of Christ write the 
word of life in their hearts!” Of the conversion of this native 
teacher, Mr Anderson by this time had the —- hopes. He 
vehemently desired, yet in a manner dreaded, his baptism. He 
yearned over the soul of the youth now not far from the king- 
dom of God ; but he knew that his public baptism would shake 
the mission to its very foundation. 

Early in 1841, the Rev. John Braidwood, with Mrs Braid- 
wood, arrived at Madras to reinforce the mission that, though 
threatened with dangers, was still flourishing and full of pro- 
mise. Mr Anderson met, and conducted “through the surf,” 
his old and much-desired friend, with his valuable partner. Mr 
Braidwood, sent out at first as a yee by his fellow-stu- 
dents, and supported for a time by their efforts, had long che- 
rished a true missionary spirit, and was fitted both by gifts and 

es to be a worthy colleague of such men as Anderson and 
ohnston. For years he had known these men as intimate 
friends ; he had long shared their spirit, and been ready to walk 
in their steps; and now he was come to enter upon, and parti- 
cipate in their labours. The three missionaries had been edu- 
cated at the same University, had been active members of the 
same missionary association in Edinburgh, and had been suc- 
cessively teachers in the same Sabbath school on the banks of the 
Nith. They were now, greatly to their common joy and com- 
fort, united at Madras in the same noble and fruitful missionary 
work. After lives of glorious toil, the two who were first on the 
field have entered into their rest ; the other, though spent with 
many labours, survives to be their faithful and loving bio- 

er, 

"I or a time, the three missionaries and Mrs Braidwood resided 
together in the mission-house, Blacktown, carrying on their 
work with united energy, and extending their operations as 
yr me offered. A branch school was opened at Triplicane,,. 
chiefly for the benefit of Mahommedans, an important and vigor- 
ous portion of the Indian population. In about a month, —— 
pupils, Hindus and Mahommedans, attended this seminary, which. 
was conducted by Mr Whitely. Meanwhile the roll of the 
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parent institution amounted to 420 pupils, and 200 moreattended 
the other schools, But greatly to the trial of the missionaries’ 
faith, there were yet no conversions, Many of their best and 
most intelligent pupils were in a hopeful state, convinced of the 
sin of heathenism, and of the truth of Christianity ; but not one 
of them had yet expressed a wish to be baptized, and to take 
up the cross of Christ. Mr Braidwood thus describes the admi- 
rable, intellectual, and moral machinery by which the minds 
and hearts of the numerous pupils were at once expanded and 
brought into close acquaintance with the highest truths of the 
gospel :— 

“Meanwhile, the work went on with glowing vigour. Every 
effort was put forth to enlighten the understanding and awaken 
the conscience. An enthusiasm to learn, and to excel, filled every 
breast. All the youths were brought together every morning, in 
the large west room of the building, and there the word of God 
was expounded and applied with fervent earnestness, and prayer 
was offered up. Throughout the day, the missionaries threw their 
strength into the different classes, as they went on from study to 
study under their monitors, and at once impelled forward the minds 
of both the pupils and their teachers. On Saturdays the pupils 
were cine in three separate divisions, each under a missionary. 
For five or six hours they were engaged in repeating the portions 
of scriptural truth they had learned during the week, and in being 
catechised and addressed according to their capacity. On Sundays 
the first-class youths, with the monitors, were encouraged to meet 
all the three missionaries in the forenoon, when their minds were 
exercised familiarly and closely on the great truths and principles 
of the Bible, with readings from D’Aubigné’s History, the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Robert Hall’s Discourses, Romaine, &c.” 


At length, in June 1841, Mr Anderson had the inexpressible 
pleasure of baptizing, in the mission-house, two most intelligent 
and promising converts, Rajahgopaul and Venkataramiah, who 
had eae been students and monitors in the institution. Pos- 
sessed of fine natural abilities, and amiable dispositions, these 
lads had profited rapidly by the admirable training they re- 
ceived, and were strongly attached to Mr Anderson as their 
devoted teacher and warm-hearted friend. After an inward 
struggle of intense severity, which is scarcely to be described in 
words, they both resolved to take the great step of publicly 
embracing Christianity. The conflict between a sense of Chri 
tian duty, and the power of natural feeling, was tremendous ; 
but faith finally prevailed and enabled them to pass safe through 
the fiery trial Their baptism gave rise to a very solemn scene ; 


and the consequent excitement among the natives in Madras 
was unparalleled. Mr Anderson, describing the scene in the 
mission-house, when the youths were baptized, says :—“ We felt 
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for the time being, as if we were sensibly placed in the midst of 
some of the scenes in the Gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles. 
We felt the presence of God passing from heart to heart. When 
I asked Rajahgopaul what was his grand motive for — 
be baptized he replied, with deep feeling and modesty, ‘ The 
love of Christ constrains me ; he a suffered so much for me, 
I am bound to do his commandment.’ Upon asking Venkata- 
ramiah whether I had held out any improper inducement to 
lead him to be baptized, he instantly answered, ‘No; nothing 
but Jesus Christ crucified.’ When I put to them the question, 
‘Do you now renounce, in your baptism, Hinduism, idolatry, 
and caste ?’ they both explicitly answered, ‘ We do.’” 

The immediate effect of these baptisms was the almost total 
dispersion of the pupils attending the institution. The attend- 
ance sank from four hundred down to seventy pupils. 
The rage and indignation of the Hindu community rose to a 
hurricane height. The parents of the lads got a warrant issued 
against the missionaries, on the plea that their sons were de- 
tained against their will. But, in presence of the magistrate, 
these sons witnessed a good confession, declaring that they 
remained in the mission-house entirely of their own free will, 
and were determined to abide by the profession they had made. 
When leaving the police-office with the converts, Mr Anderson 
and Mr Johnston had a narrow escape from the fury of the 


crowd, and a rescue of the young men was a But, 


through the interference of the magistrate, Mr Bell, the whole 
poe were preserved from the hand of violence, All Madras, 

owever, continued for days to be deeply moved, and great 
crowds surrounded the mission-house, breathing threatening and 
defiance. Mr Anderson, during the whole time of trial, shewed 
a rare combination of prudence and firmness, giving no neediess 
offence to the natives, and keeping out of their way, though 
surrendering not one iota of principle. Along with the two 
converts residing in the mission-house, and his European bro- 
ther, he spent many precious hours in spiritual exercises, and 
found great relief in the offering up of thanksgiving and prayer. 
So dreadful and prolonged was the excitement out of doors, that 
for six weeks Mr Johnston and himself did not think it safe to 
leave the house. But they had all the more leisure to pray for, 
and send letters to the other youths whose spiritual tt oe lay 
near their hearts, “ the half-awakened, half-convinced teachers, 
and advanced students.” In a short time, another precious 
and promising convert was baptized, Ettirajoolo, who had suf- 
fered much at the hands of his relatives for Christ’s sake, and 
who nobly cast in his lot with his persecuted brethren. This 
new triumph of the truth gave unspeakable joy to the mission- 
aries ; but it was like to complete the desolation of their schools. 
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‘ The attendance at these schools sank indeed very low ; yet 
in the few weeks the lowest limit was passed, arid the Mission 
began to recover from theshock. “A month after Ettirajooloo’s 
baptism,” says Mr Braidwood, “there were only twenty-four 
in the lower division of the school, and scarcely any in the 
upper ; a month later the twenty-four had increased to fifty, 
with thirty in the upper division. The few made immense pro- 
gress, and out of these few two very useful agents afterwards 
sprang. There was not only great intellectual ardour and tried 
feeling in the pupils; there was the pressure of a powerful, a 
divine element, a living faith in a living Redeemer ; and this, 
manifested daily in the converts, impressed a new character on 
the work.” Meanwhile, Mrs Braidwood made an encouraging 
attempt to open a school for caste girls in Rayapooram, a suburb 
of Madras. This school soon contained a number of engagin, 
girls, and was for a time “ a most hopeful and delightful little 
ae fully occupying Mrs Braidwood’s time and strength.” 

hough it was eventually given up, it formed an experiment of 
a useful kind, and was the first fruits of a coming harvest. 

In the same year the Madras Native Herald, a fortnightly 
religious periodical, was started by Mr Anderson and his friends, 
to be another engine of Christian usefulness. It was carried 
on with great vigour, and soon began to operate powerfully 
upon the native mind. It was read extensively over the city 
and presidency, was greatly relished by former and existing 
pupils of the institution, and startled by its fearless exposure 
of error both the Hindu and the European community. In its 
pages the living truths of Christianity were brought into con- 
tact with the rank delusions of heathenism, religious discussions 
were spiritedly carried on, and the weapons of lawful contro- 
versy wielded with terrible effect. Oral discussions that had 
been discontinued during the late storm, were resumed on the 
Wednesday evenings. What the Christian champions and 
their Brahman and other opponents advanced, was taken down 
verbatim, and published in the Herald. In this way light was 
continually let in upon heathen darkness, But the adversaries 
of the truth were active in their way, and actually availed 
themselves of the stale arguments of European infidelity.” 
“They have raked up,” says Mr Anderson, “ Paine’s ashes, 
and the ashes of other infidels, to poison and destroy the minds 
and the belief of some of our most hopeful youths, now forcibly 
cut off from us ; we are labouring to counteract them, and to 
provide our flock with the antidote.” 

Things had now taken a turn for the better. The annual 
examination, held in January 1842, brought together from all 
vee 278 pupils. Sir Edward Gambier, who presided, expressed 

is wre 9 approbation of the whole system of instruction, and 
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emphatically acquitted Mr Anderson and his friends of all 
blame in reference to the late commotions. Large funds for 
oe em n to be subscribed by Christian sup- 
porters of the work in Madras, and thus the work was in many 
ways extended and made more effective. At Nellore the mis- 
sion prospered greatly. Mr Johnston, on going to visit the 
school, found “ a little flock of a hundred, all waiting, clean, 
and full of life and enna The teachers and the more 
advanced __ were thoroughly acquainted with the great 
facts and doctrines of Christianity, and wanted but the breath 
of the divine Spirit to make them living and most intelligent 
Christians. When the Madras Institution was opened in Feb- 
ruary, 180 youths were present on a roll of 220, and the mis- 
sionaries resumed their work with a joyous feeling of relief and 
hope. The school at Conjeveram was still in.a promising condi- 
tion. The teacher, who had kept stedfast during the late 
troubles, remained at his post; and, convinced of the errors 
of heathenism, seemed on the very brink of conversion to 
Christianity. Still further to cheer the missionaries, a com- 
munication was received from two Edinburgh congregations 
offering the means of enabling the three native converts to study 
for the Christian ministry. 

The struggle between light and darkness at Madras, intensi- 
fied by the late baptisms, seemed to give for a time fresh life 
and energy to the idolatrous processions that abound in that 
city. Mr Braidwood gives the following description of one of 
these processions which took place at this time :— 

“In April, one of Siva’s festivals (Kutchel Easwaren) sends forth 
its deadening influences. Morning and evening, for many days, 
sometimes at midnight and sometimes long before the dawn, crowds 
of idolaters pass our windows, carrying their gods Lesser idols 
are brought from their temples to give importance to the principal 
one seated on a platform, which is supported by poles, and carried 
along the streets by forty or fifty sweating coolies. In front of it 
walks a band of temple-women, without fear or shame, parading 
their ornaments. After it come Brahmans chanting a hymn, their 
foreheads and naked arms rubbed with ashes, their heads, as usual, 
bare; hand in hand they walk amidst the vast crowd, Satan’s chief 
and willing servants. Cymbals, tomtoms, and pipes accompany ; 
rockets ascend at intervals; flaming torches and blue lights in base 
effrontery contend with the moon’s pure brightness. A maddening 
joy shoots through the immense multitude as they drag the idol on 
its car past our door. There is no lack of willing arms: mothers 
make their tender daughters lay their hands on the huge ropes, 
The idol is decked with jewels and flowers; agile Brahmans at its 
feet receive cloth and money from the worshippers, and give in 
return a hallowed piece of a cocoa-nut. Idolatry is a living power; 
rich and poor mingle in the concourse, and many 
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women, seldom seen except on such occasions. How appalling the 
multitude ; how strong the delusion; how vitiating to purity; how 
degrading to reason ; how dishonouring to God !” 


One of the heaviest trials known to missionaries is the la 
into heathenism or immorality of promising candidates for ba 
tism, or of professed converts actually baptized. Several trials 
of this kind, keenly felt, but instructive in their way, at this 
period came upon the missionaries. Soobaroyen, a pupil of five 
years’ standing, an«l a great friend of Ettirajooloo, gave manifest 
signs of real conviction ; and, after a severe inward conflict, 
expressed a desire to be baptized. Mr Anderson, with the full 
concurrence of his colleagues, accordingly baptized him, and 
joyfully received him into the church. The youth at first 
firmly resisted all the importunities and threats of his father 
and other relatives; but in about a fortnight he suddenly and 
secretly left the mission house, and was afterwards seen with 
the usual marks of heathenism on his forehead. But a still 
more grievous disappointment followed. Ramanjooloo, the 
accomplished and trusted teacher of the school at Conjeveram, 
long convinced of the truth of Christianity, and admirably 
versed in its doctrines, after various struggles of extraordina 
severity, at length sought baptism. He was baptized in 
Braidwood’s house, in presence of several Europeans and natives. 
He formally renounced Hinduism, idolatry, and caste, for ever, 


and that very evening broke his caste by sitting down at table 
with the missionaries. He had immediately to pass through 
the usual dreadful ordeal, and, deaf to many entreaties, was im- 

by the frantic grief of his mother. “ Let me go,” he 
at length cried to one of the missionaries; “ she Ee me my 


body, and you gave me my soul; I will give my body to her, 
and my soul to you.” Quite moved by natural feeling, he went 
back to his mother and friends, resolved, perhaps, and thinkin 
himself able, to withstand all their allurements. He went an 
fell. Poor Ramanjooloo “ was trailed through all the mire of 
heathenism, and cast out miserable and madman-like for two 
long years.” 
The sixth annual examination, held in January 1843, was 
resided over by the Marquis of Tweeddale, Governor of 
es who spent: several hours in witnessing the intellectual 
and moral exhibition. Three hundred and twenty-four pupils 
were present, of whom twenty-three were Mahommedans from 
Triplicane. The wonderful effect of Scriptural truth in opening 
the minds, and bringing out the latent energies of the natives, 
was more apparent than ever. In all branches of English 
education, including mathematics, the progress made by the 
senior pupils was equal to anything seen in a superior British 
school, But all the pupils shewed Jeeided marks of moral cul- 
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ture and intellectual development. The three converts pre- 
paring for the ministry appeared in all their vigour and 
amiability, the fine first fruits of an expected spiritual har- 
vest. Everything betokened the presence of a Christian purpose 
of an exalted kind in the institution,—the rearing in and round 
Madras of a native ministry to preach the gospel to their 
countrymen. Referring to this examination, Mr Anderson thus 
expressed himself:—“ It is impossible to convey the impres- 
sion made by parts of the examination on the numerous 
audience present. Never before did the institution so well 
sustain its missionary character, or so strikingly exemplify the 
power of the word of God in elevating the mind, and in 
giving dignity to the thoughts, and purity to the affections, of 
those converted by it. In the two grand points of our scheme, 
theology and science, the examination of the first class was 
all that could be wished.” 

While the missionaries were rapidly repairing the breaches 
made in their schools, and carrying on the work of instruction 
with redoubled vigour at Madras, Nellore, Conjeveram, and 
Triplicane, an event of the highest importance occurred in 
Scotland which considerably altered their position. This was 
the memorable Disruption of the Scottish Church, which took 
place on May 18, 1843, For this event all the missionaries 
at the three Indian presidencies, thirteen in number, were well 

repared. It had been anticipated for a twelvemonth or more 

fore it happened, and the missionaries had ample time to 
make up their minds as to the course they would take. The 
three brethren at Madras, with their fellow-labourers at Calcutta 
and Bombay, including Dr Duff and Dr Wilson, unhesitatingly 
joined the Free Church of Scotland, and continued in connec- 
tion with that body their missionary work. The Madras 
brethren felt like many others the painful rupture of valued 

rsonal ties, but they shrank not for a moment from the path 
of duty. They felt peculiar pain in ceasing to hold correspon- 
dence with the venerable pr Brunton, the Convener of the 
Foreign Mission Committee, who had always treated them with 
Christian courtesy, and kindly sympathised with them in all 
their difficulties and trials. But the step they took, and all 
their consequent proceedings, were dictated by high principle, 
not by personal feelings) From the Ist July they ceased to 
draw their salaries as missionaries of the Established Church, 
and cast themselves, like their brethren at home, on the liber- 
ality of the Christian people of Scotland. 

Many Christians in Madras and its Presidency, who had 
liberally supported the Mission, continued, and even increased, 
their liberality at this trying juncture. Funds for meeting 
current expenses were freely supplied, and the work of the 
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Mission suffered in nothing. In a very short time, no less than 
£1500 was subscribed by Christian friends at Madras for mis- 
sionary purposes. The missionaries, as hitherto, looked to Scot- 
land only for their salaries ; and from the first days of the Free 
Church, these salaries were provided. They went forward, in 
faith and in hope, to found a “ Free Mission Church for Natives 
and Europeans.” They had the support of a good conscience 
and a noble cause ; many true Christians were drawn towards 
them with new strength of affection; and the affairs of the 
institution and its affiliated schools began to wear once more a 
smiling aspect. The great question of onabe education, pressed 
upon them from ae aa engaged their serious attention ; 
and they at length succeeded in getting a number of caste girls 
to accept of an English and Scriptural education at the hands 
of Mrs Huffton and Mrs Whitely, wives of two of their teachers. 
They were but feeling their way in regard to this momentous 
subject. Decided success was yet at some distance. 

In March, 1844, the three missionaries, in virtue of instructions. 
and powers transmitted from the Free Church of Scotland, 
formed themselves into a Presbytery. They were now authorised 
to license and ordain duly qualified native converts, to preach 
the gospel and administer the ordinances of the Christian faith, 
All the other functions of a Presbytery they were ready to 
exercise, as their work and duty might require. The three- 
converts that now lived with them, and prosecuted their studies 
under their direction, continued to make rapid progress in learn- 
ing and in spiritual experience. Their work and studies at this 
time are thus described :— 


“ Qur three converts are going forward in their studies for the 
ministry with great diligence and alacrity. ‘They now teach God’s 
word, each to a class of about fifteen, two hours every day. It is 
delightful to observe the interest that they take’in this work, and 
the spirit and individuality with which they make the truth bear 
on the hearts and consciences of their pupils. In mathematics, 
history, theology, and Greek, they are making distinguished pro- 
gress. Every morning, too, one of them takes his turn in the 
family prayer, before which, each gives a short account of the trea- 
sures he has found in the private study of God’s word. They are 
in the habit of rising at five o’clock to begin their devotions and 
studies. At times they are helped in prayer to breathe out living 
desires, and to take hold of God’s promises for the conversion of 
the heathen, and for the mortification of indwelling sin struggling 
within their own souls. We are comforted by knowing that our 
friends at home pray for them, that they may be kept by the mighty 
power of God ‘standing fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made them free.” 


During the same month the Institution received another shock, 
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as of a moral earthquake, from the conversion of Viswanauthan, 
a fine young Brahman of nineteen. This youth made a noble 
confession of his faith, and withstood firmly the usual ordeal of 
family distress. His case convulsed the native community, and 
flung it into a perfect paroxysm of rage and fear. On the da 
after his baptism, only 75 pupils appeared in the Engli 
department of the institution, 300 of the most hopeful and 
advanced having vanished. The missionaries had expected all 
this, but it was no less painful to witness. In five months, 
however, the breaches were repaired, as far as numbers were 
concerned ; yet most of the advanced pupils that had been 
removed never returned. But the panic in regard to conversions 
spread over the country, and damaged missionary schools of 
every description. The heathen raged, and began to think of 
means by which they might check, or altogether prevent, the 
preaching of the gospel, and the use of the Bible in schools. In 
the mean time, Ramanjooloo, who had for two years endured 
all the agony of a conscience-smitten apostate, but who had at 
length been brought to true penitence, was solemnly re-admitted 
into the Church. He publicly confessed his past sins, and 
detailed with great power his miserable experiences when in a 
state of apostasy ; whereupon he was addressed, with singular 
fidelity and tenderness, by Mr Anderson. His wife, Alee- 
malummah, broke her caste, associated with Christians, and 
began to receive instruction in English. She eventually joined 
her husband in the sincere profession of Christianity, being 
baptized by Mr Anderson at the close of the year. Her baptism 
marked an era in female education at Madras. The number of 
female pupils—many of them girls of caste—under regular 
instruction now greatly exceeded 200, and there was every 
prospect of a large and constant increase. The instruction was 
given partly in English, and partly in the two leading native 
languages, Tamil and Telugu, which, it should be stated, were 
also largely employed in the boys’ schools. From this period, 
female education, in connection with the mission, continued to 
make steady progress, and was the source of many blessings to 
. large portion of the native population. 

Our limits do not admit of a detailed account of this mission- 
ary work during the ensuing laborious and eventful years. We 
have already given a good specimen of the working of the edu- 
cational system, and of the characteristic labours of Mr Anderson 
and his like-minded colleagues. We have arrived at a period 
when the Mission, having survived the shocks and storms that 
assailed its very existence, had firmly taken root in the land, 
and was spreading out its arms in various directions. Hence- 
forth, schools for boys and schools for girls, all pervaded with 
Christian truth, flourish side by side ; male and female converts 
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are gathered into the Church ; baptisms, as usual, are succeeded 
by convulsions, but do not eventually injure the educational 
movement ; a “ Free Church,” composed of native and European 
Christians, flourishes under the pastoral care of the missionaries ; 
the three converts, under training for the ministry, teach classes, 
and publish to their countrymen, as occasion offers, the tidings 
of salvation ; cases of apostasy, or of strong convictions delibe- 
rately stifled, give rise to great sorrow in the mission-house, 
but fail to arrest the progress of light and truth in the schools, 


_in the city or in the country. In the whole history which Mr 


Braidwood has given with such fidelity and modesty, we trace 
the energy of Mr Anderson, as of a master-spirit ; but it is an 
energy which is at once tempered and assisted by his two judi- 
cious, ny and indefatigable yoke-fellows. 

At length, in 1846, a great step, in rearing up a native 

y—that darling object of the mission—was taken by these 
brethren at Madras) Mr Braidwood thus describes it :—‘“ On 
March 25, the Free Church Presbytery licensed in due form, 
and with great solemnity, the first three converts, P. Rajahgo- 
paul, A. Venkataramiah, and S. Ettirajooloo, who had now been 
nearly five years under training. The event was most memor- 
able, Mr Anderson conducting the service with more than his 
usual spiritual power and affection. His wise and weighty 
counsels [published in the Native Herald] are worthy of the 
frequent study of every Hindu gees of Christ’s everlasting 
‘It was my privilege,’ he writes, ‘in the presence of a 
large assemblage of natives, East Indians, and European ladies 
and gentlemen, to license them. My friend Mr Johnston 
opened the service with a most solemnising and comprehensive 
prayer ; I addressed and set them apart; and Mr idwood 
closed the proceedings with another fervent and elevating 
prayer. May. what was done that night by us on earth be 
ratified in heaven! for it deeply concerns our mission and the 
cause of Christ among the heathen. I can say with Paul, 
“ Now we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord.”’” 

The following May and June, four other Hindu lads were 
baptized: Ponumbalum, a pupil of the Chingleput school, who 
came one morning to the mission-house, footsore and weary, hav- 
ing travelled all night a distance of thirty-five miles, saying that 
he wished to flee from the wrath to come ; Sungeevee and Rama- 
noojum, who, after a long struggle against the truth, were finally 
subdued -by this arrow from Scripture, “He that believeth not 
is condemned already ;” and Soondrum, who had attended a 
large Bible-class taught by Rajahgopaul, and been, mainly 
through the influence of that teacher, ht to the Saviour. 
In September, four other converts were to the church, 
youths of different and conflicting castes, but by the power of 
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made to be of one heart and one mind. The case of one 
of them, Ragavooloo, became celebrated, as it gave rise to a 
decision in the Supreme Court, by which discretion, more than 

, was recognised as the ground of determining whether a 

indu youth is at liberty to go where he pleases. The scene 
in the court-house and the neighbouring streets, occasioned by 
this decision of Sir William Burton, the chief judge, is strikingly 
described by Mr Braidwood. Mr Anderson, as specially obnoxious 
to the infuriated crowd, was exposed to great danger. “The 
Brahmans in front of the court-house,” he writes, “were thousands 
strong. As I passed to the registrar’s room, the whole multitude 
hooted and groaned, and threw dust in the air. My friend Mr 
J., and eight of the converts, had been labouring fervently in 
prayer for us. At half-past five I found my way home, along 
with the three young preachers. The more the Lord works on 
our behalf, the more will the enmity and opposition of the 
heathen increase. The whole city is shaken to its centre. The 
Hindus are set on our utter ruin, and meditate a meeting, of all 
the castes, to prevent parents, by heavy penalties, from hence- 
forth sending children to our schools. We believe that the God 
whom we serve will, in due time, confound this confederacy, and 
make the great events now passing over our Mission, tend to 
the furtherance of His gospel, and the glory of His name, among 
the heathen.” 

The “ meeting of all the castes” was actually held, and drew 
up a very violent memorial to the Court of Directors against the 
missionaries and their operations. But, though supported by a 
number of irreligious Europeans, the memorialists made nothing 
by their violent efforts, and their rage gradually spent itself. 

e Mission, meantime, though outwardly shaken, continued in 
other respects to prosper. Large new premises were purchased 
with funds liberally supplied by Christian friends on the spot. 
The Free Church of Europeans and native converts increased 
in numbers and in Christian love. On the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper, its communicants were now found to amount 
to 43, of whom 21 were Hindus. The girls’ schools made decided 
progress, both in numbers and efficiency. Mrs Braidwood, along 
with their teachers, rendered t serviee to these inte- 
resting supplementary institutions, destined to be important 
auxiliaries in spreading the gospel. The confidence and zealous 
support of the Christian public were freely given to the Mission, 
which was now generally admitted to be one of the most power- 
ful and effective instruments ever contrived for loosening and 
shaking the whole fabric of Hindu idolatry. 

On - Seem 29, 1846, Mr Anderson was married to Miss 
Margaret Locher, a native of Zurich, who had come to Madras 
as a teacher of a female school in connection with the Ladies’ 
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Association of the Established Church of Scotland. Having 
resolved to attend the Free Native Church for her spiritual bene- 
fit, she had been constrained to give up her situation, and had 
joined the Free Church. She engaged to teach in the female 
schools, and her services were of a very valuable kind. Her 
Christian zeal and energy commended her to all the missionaries ; 
and on marrying her, Mr Anderson found a helpmeet in every 
way fitted to promote his own happiness, and forward the great 
work in which he was engaged. Shortly after his marriage, two 
Tamil and three Telugu girls of caste, under deep conviction of 
sin, and of the truth of.the gospel, applied to Mr Anderson for 
Christian baptism. They were received into the mission-house, 
and put under a course of complete Christian instruction, of their 
own free will, and greatly to their delight. Their relations 
having failed to concuss or arrest them by legal means, or the 
usual threats and blandishments, the entire native community 
was again flung into a state of wild commotion. Mr Anderson 
thus describes the immediate effect of this movement upon the 
girls’ schools :—“ On Friday, out of 170 girls in our Madras 
school, only three came back—two heathens and one native 
Protestant girl. We fully anticipated this, and had counted 
the cost. On Friday, only one girl came; on Saturday and 
yesterday none. So that, for the present, the Madras girls’ 
school is swept away. Should it please the Lord to 7 the 
five dear girls stedfast, and up to this time they are delight- 
fully peaceful and happy in the love of Jesus, we have more 
than a compensation for the loss of the school. Besides, we 
must believe that the Lord will restore it in due time. 
At Triplicane, on Saturday, instead of one hundred girls, 
Mr Seton only found thirty-eight; and all the mission 
schools of other societies have suffered greatly by the panics.” 
At this time, ten sons in the gospel, and eight daughters in 
various stages of advancement, were living in different parts of 
the mission-house, eating and drinking with the missionaries, 
and a mainly at their expense. There was no safety or 
peace for them in the houses of their heathen relatives ; and, as 
yet none of them had been enabled to procure Christian homes 
of their own. But in the mission-house, all of them, even the 
tenderest girls, were safe under the protection of British law. 
The case of Mooniatta, one of the girls. was tried before the 
Supreme Court, and occasioned immense interest and excite- 
ment both among Europeans and natives. Both the judges, 
Sir W. Burton and Sir Edward Gambier, after hearing leusth. 
ened arguments, and personally examining the gi:l in open 
court, pronounced a decision, which practically secured perfect 
freedom of conscience and of action for all converts, male or 
female, who had arrived at an age when they could form an 
VO}. XII.—NO. XLIV. x 
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intelligent opinion, and give intelligible reasons for their 
conduct. 

During the year following, 1847, the work of the mission, 
amidst many trials, made progress. The hearts of the mission- 
aries were often agonized with fears and apprehensions for their 
spiritual children, or for their more advanced and promising 
pupils. Never did workers on the mission field more entirely 
fling themselves, heart and soul, inte their work. In’ August 
three more Hindu youths were baptized ; and in October, the 
five caste girls, who had been livmg in the mission-house, for 
their special instruction, were similarly received into the Church. 
On the subject of the baptism of these girls, “the ‘first fruits 
from among the native females,” Mr Anderson thus speaks 
with mingled wisdom and tenderness :— 


“ People scem to think, that in the progress of education, con- 
version will happen some time or other, as a matter of course. 
It will never take place but by the Lord Jesus putting his 
finger on the heart, and turning it. This is the only way in 
which it can be done. Time is nothing in this or any other country 
as to conversion. It depends on the will of Him who can create a 
way, and who can make the young willing in the day of his power. 
Truly this work of grace in Mooniatta and her sisters has been one 
of the sweetest consolations to us from God. He has enlarged 
them ; he has given them a desire to hear his word; he has enabled 
them, when reproved for being disobedient at times, to confess 
their sins; and after they have confessed, his love has moved them 
to act in a very different way from what they did when they were 
idolaters. We could have baptized them with a good conscience 
in April, but we thought that since in this country, as in every 
other, there are many Christians who walk more by sight than by 
faith, since baptism is not regeneration, and since faith is the 
great instrument without which none can be saved; we thought it 
better to wait a little, and we went on instructing them more fully 
in the gospel.” 


Soon after these baptisms, another occurred, of perhaps a still 
more interesting character. This was the baptism of Ummanee 
Ummah, the grandmother of the eldest of the five caste girls 
baptized in October. “She is,” writes Mr Anderson, “a 

le-looking grey-haired woman of fifty, and the first 

fruits of our mission from the aged. For three years, she sat 
under the Tamil preaching of our three young preachers on 
Sabbaths. She appears truly to believe in Jesus; and her 
answers to'my questions about her baptism were most intelli- 
gent and touching.” This -haired grandmother, with the 
young baptized girls, continued to grow in grace, and to give 
_ satisfaction to the missionaries and all their Christian 
iends. Up to this time, twenty-six converts had been bap-~ 
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tized, three of whom, however, had fallen away. A little flock 
of native believers, intelligent, tried, and select, was thus gradu- 
ally formed in connection with this blessed Mission. Mean- 
while, the three first converts, now preachers of the gospel, all 
able and spiritually-minded men, were doing effective service 
in the mission field. “ Our three preachers,” writes Mr Ander- 
son at this time, “ continue to grow in grace and usefulness. It 
is amazing with what spirit and unction they preach both in 
Tamil and in English, and with what earnestness and indivi- 
duality they make their appeals to the conscience. It is seven 
years since they came to us for baptism, forsaking all they had ; 
and truly, up to this time, the Lord hath given them a hun- 
dred-fold. Oh that He may keep them stedfast and unblame- 
able to the end!” 

By this time, the mission had fairly got over most of its 
initial difficulties. It had taken firm root in Madras and the 
chief neighbouring towns, in spite of all its enemies, native or 
European. The unconquerable energy of Mr Anderson and 
his colleagues had prevailed over opposition that would have 
daunted most other men. The chief difficulties of the mission 
now were those that sprang from its increasing success. In- 
creased funds were required every year for the adequate support 
of the various schools, and the enlargement of the mission 
premises. Great liberality in support of the Mission was dis- 
age by Christians of all denominations in Madras ; but the 

ree Church herself, labouring under many difficulties in 
wxegard to her home work, failed to render the missionaries all 
the help they urgently required. Yet the work was not greatly 
hindered ; the Lord provided for its continued efficiency and 
success. Not only many natives were constantly receiving 
blessings from it, but many Europeans, military and civilians, 
had reason to be thankful for its existence. At this period, a 
great number of the soldiess of Her Majesty’s 25th Regiment, 
stationed at Madras, attended the weekly prayer meeting, and 
the ministrations of the Free Native Church. These men, 
many of whom had been previously converted at Cannanore 
through means of Mr Hebich, a German missionary, were dis- 
tinguished by their deep and consistent piety. They rejoiced 
greatly in the privileges they derived at the hands of the Scotch 
missionaries, and the three native preachers. But this is only 
one of many instances of spiritual benefit derived by our own 
countrymen from missions to the heathen. ; 

In the spring of 1849, Mr Anderson, completely exhausted 
-with his severe and long-continued toil, was ordered off to Europe. 
He took with him his beloved son in the gospel, Rajahgopaul ; 
but, with singular self-denial, he left Mrs Anderson behin him to 


compensate as far as possible for his absence. On his leaving, 
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the teachers, converts, and pupils of the institution, presented 
him with an affectionate address, and with the sum of £100 to 
procure his portrait, with a view to its being placed in the 
public hall. His reply “ was so full of pathos, power, and truth, 
that it moved every heart, and drew tears from many an eye.” 
Dr Duff, then on his return to Europe, landed at Madras from 
the same steamer in which Mr Anderson and his young friend 
embarked. This eminent missionary was delighted with the 
work he saw at Madras, and cheered the remaining brethren 
with his presence and counsels, He visited and examined all 
the schools, preached in behalf of the mission, and did every- 
thing in his power to encourage and comfort all its members. 
“This visit,” says Mr Braidwood, “was singularly opportune, 
helping to bind what was broken, and to impart no little com- 
fort.” At this time, ten schools had to be supported in full 
efficiency, and all the elements of a Christian education had to 
be imparted to upwards of thirteen hundred pupils. Great 
pecuniary resources and immense persoval efforts were con- 
stantly needed; but no part of the work stood still a single 
day for want of these requisite appliances. Mr Johnston, 
though dreadfully exhausted by absorbing and consuming toil, 
laboured on with wonderful energy and devotedness, like one 
now loaded with a double responsibility. The calm wisdom 
and quenchless zeal of the man came out in all their native 
power. Never did minister or missionary more thoroughly 
make it his meat and drink to do the will of his Heavenly 
Father. His colleague, Mr Braidwood, in all things like- 
minded with himself, manfully carried on the work, and fought 
the battle by his side ; and both of them were mightily helped 
and cheered by the devoted services of their native brethren. 
Mr Anderson’s visit to Scotland created a new interest in the 
remarkable mission at Madras. Wherever he and Rajabgo- 
oe went, they diffused around them what may be called a 
adras influence. So thoroughly penetrated was Mr Ander- 
son’s mind with his own work in India, that he cared not to 
speak of anything else, as if he had become a man of one aim, 
and one idea “Mr Anderson Madvrasizes,” said the late Mr 
Hewitson, who stayed with him for some time under the roof 


of that admirable mother in Israel, Lady Foulis. He always - 


carried with him fresh and interesting letters from converts at 
Madras, which he was ready to read to his friends, and. make 
the basis of lively illustration of the work to which his whole 
euergies had long been entirely devoted. A man of varied 
accomplishment and great conversational power, he yet seemed 
to have given himself over to one ruling passion, a desire for 
the salvation of the heathen at Madras. Tilssions in India lay 
near his heart; but the mission at Madras was engraven upon 
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his heart itself. Such enthusiasm may appear to some narrow 
and exclusive ; but it is usually the mark of a generous servant 
ef the Lord, who has chosen out for himself some noble work, 
and made it the great object of his life. Rajahgopaul's cee 
ances in public, and his demeanour in private, were singularly 
winning and impressive. Whether addressing the Free Assem- 
bly, or preaching the gospel from some of the chief Free Church 
pulpits, he displayed remarkable ability, and intense earnest- 
ness. It was universally felt that such converts as he, so 
thoroughly decided, and so highly trained, were well worth any 
amount of labour in the t work of Indian evangelisation. 

- Mr Anderson succeeded in collecting among liberal friends in 
Scotland and England, £3000 for mission premises, and had 
the further happiness of presiding at the ordination of the Rev. 
James Drummond, as a fourth missionary to Madras. Miss E. 
Locher, Mrs Anderson’s sister, was also engaged as a female 
missionary teacher by the Ladies’ Association. The mission at 
Madras, meanwhile, flourished greatly in regard to the number 
of pupils, and the liberal support of Christian friends on the 
spot; but Mr Johnston was too plainly breaking dowa under 
his manifold and most onerous labours. Mr Hislop, the Free 
Church missionary at Nagpore, in Central India, had been 
detached to Madras as a temporary coadjutor, and rendered 
effective assistance. But still the work was overpowering in 
spite of Mr Johnston's heroic efforts, and the vigorous help of 
his fellow-labourers. There had been various baptisms, and 
consequent agitations; there had been much to harass the 
bodies and souls of the missionaries, to fill them with anxiety, 
to overwhelm them with grief. But the work prospered, and 
the schools, in spite of all trials, were fuller than ever. The 
annual examination had passed off admirably, and Mr John- 
ston had filled the place of his absent friend with wonderful 
energy. But the tall frame of this noble man was now bent 
and exhausted with the toils of years undergone in a sultry 
climate, and aggravated by his being condemned to pass most 
of his time, night and day, in confined and unwholesome apart- 
ments. He had been enduring a martyrdom which the Church 
he served so faithfully should have been forward to alleviate, or 
toavert. Mr Anderson having heardof his colleague’s exhausted 
and dangerous condition, determined to return to Madras earlier 
than he had intended, or than his medical friends advised. In 
October 1850, he left his native shores, along with Rajahgopaul 
and Miss Locher, and in December they all arriv safe y at 
Madras, where they received from their waiting friends a most 
glad and cordial welcome. “Joy and thanksgiving abounded,” 
says Mr Braidwood ; “ there was but one element of gloom, Mr 
Johnston’s sadly weak and broken state.” 
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Mr Anderson’s return gave a fresh impulse to the Mission, 
flourishing and prosperous as it had been in his absence. Com- 
modious new premises were purchased at Triplicane, and soon 
erowded with 330 pupils; female education, through Mrs An- 
derson’s prayerful labours, made progress every day ; and in all 
the schools there were signs and symptoms of new life and 
energy. The school at Conjeveram, begun by Mr Anderson with 
seven pupils, was now attended by two hundred and ninety- 
three, assembled in a good house with three rooms, and was: 
enriched with a clock, a library, a pair of globes, and some first- 
rate maps, a well-watered garden in front, and twojseparate- 
school huts for the vernacular pupils. During the last twelve 

ears, hundreds of the flower of the Conjeveram youth had been 
fontined by the vital truths of the Bible ; and the girls had 
recently been receiving a similar benefit. The school at Nellore- 
was attended by upwards of three hundred scholars, and was 
also diffusing Christian influences in an idolatrous city. But 
while these things cheered a missionary’s heart, Mr Johnston, 
now quite prostrated with the continuous labours of twelve 

ears, was obliged to leave for Europe, taking the voyage 

yy the Cape of Good Hope. He was carried on board in a 
palanquin. When asked, on leaving, by Mr Anderson, what 
book he would like the converts to give him, he-said, with great 
emotion, “ Baxter’s Saint’s Rest.” With mingled serenity and 
sadness, he took leave of his beloved colleagues, and native 
brethren, never to meet them, with one exception, in the body 
again. Like a valiant but wounded and dying soldier, he was 
borne off the field, where he had toiled and fought so nobly, to 
finish his testimony, and yield up his life in his native land. 
Mr Braidwood, in just and fitting terms, thus describes his 
admirable friend :— 

“ For the sake of the great Master's cause, Mr J. had continued 
his labours and watchings a year and a half longer than medical 
advice warranted. In the absence of Mr Anderson, he preferred 
sacrificing his life rather than that the Mission should suffer loss. 
Both his body and his mind had been worked out, and if ever there 
was a martyr to a great and holy cause, it was he. If the converts. 
of the Mission are found wanting in a self-sacrificing devotedness, it. 
is not fur want of an illustriousexample. Comfort and ease, health 
and life, he laid on Christ’s altar, with a love and simplicity never 
surpassed. The trials and triumphs of the Mission bound him to 
his colleagues, and they leaned on him and loved him because of 
his close walk with God, his faith and meekness, and his power of 
enduring hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. He bore up 
the Mission, not only by active exertions, but by prayer, rare disin- 
terestedness, and holy compassion. European Christians, native 
converts, even blind Hindoos and hard Mahommedans, felt the 
weight of his character, and the depth and purity of his principles. 
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By all he was: esteemed; by many deeply loved. His former 
and present pupils shewed their gratitude and affection to him hy 
collecting a sum. for his: portrait, to be placed in the institution.” 
Mr Johnston arrived in London in June, after a pleasant 
voyage, by which his.shattered health was considerably recruited. 
In a few weeks he repaired to his native Moffat, mre met, with 
mingled joy and sadness, the relatives that had survived his 
absence of thirteen years. He next went to Edinburgh, where 
he was warmly received by Dr Gordon and other honoured 
friends. But to avoid the cold winds of the east coast, he was 
sent to Arran under the kind care of Lady Foulis; and in that 
romantic and salubrious island he gained a little more strength. 
He ventured to return to. Edinburgh in December, but found 
that there was little prospect of his. ever being able to return to 
Madras. His presence in Edinburgh, however, did much to 
inerease the interest in the Madras Mission. His absorbing 
interest in that mission, his counsels, his: prayers, his: earnest 
personal appeals, made a deep impression upon all who came 
near him, and told upon the church at large. To a great 
extent through his influence and personal exertions, not. only 
a large sum was raised for sending more missionaries to Madras, 
but three excellent young men were moved to go out as mis- 


sionaries to that part of India, Messrs Blyth, C and 
M‘Callum, whose names are now well known in the hi of 
the Mission. 


Meanwhile, the state of affairs in Madras was in many respeets 
alarming. The work of the mission — as , but the 
missionary staff was sad] waslieneh iss: Eliza Locher, in 
the midst of her years and usefulness, was suddenly cut down 
two months after Mr Johnston left. Mr Drummond, who 
arrived from Europe the following May to. take Mr Johnston’s 
place, almost immediately broke down, and was obliged to 
return home. Mr Anderson, who had returned to Madras too 
soon for his own health, was in a very weak condition ; and it 
was evident that Mr Braidwood, if his life was not to be sacri- 
ficed, must soon quit the field for a season. But for the three 
native preachers, the work of the Mission could hardly have 
been carried on with any great vigour or success. It was neces- 
omy, therefore, that these excellent labourers:should be ordained, 
and thus be enabled to fulfil all the functions. of the ministry. 
They were accordingly ordained by the Free Church Presbytery 
of Madras, in November 185]. Mr Anderson presided at the 
solemn service, and addressed his three brethren in these, and 
in many other, weighty words :—“ Hold up Jesus as crucified 
for you : preach Him because you believe upon Him, because 
you pierced Him, because sins were laid upon Him, and He 
bore them all away ; and because He is your salvation, your 
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righteousness, strength, and Fg If you thus preach Christ 
the Lord who bought you, He will preach by you. The more 
you honour Him, the more will He exalt you, and His glorious 
gospel by you.” 

Mr Braidwood, now quite unfit to continue at his post, left 
Madras with his family in February 1852, and was welcomed 
by his friend Johnston in Scotland in the following July. The 
two missionaries, a fortnight after, took part in the iolicaion 
at Edinburgh of Messrs Blyth and Campbell. Mr Johnston 
also delivered a very impressive address at a meeting held about 
the same time, to commend to the divine blessing the Rev. John 
Fordyce, who was about to proceed to Calcutta in the cause of 
Native Female Education. But he soon again sought the 
climate of Arran for the further improvement of his health 
which now appeared to be partially restored. In that island, 
however, after a few weeks of deceptive hope, he was suddenly 
seized with a dangerous illness. He was brought back to Edin- 
burgh, and surrounded with all that human skill and Christian 
sympathy could supply. Recovering a little strength, he dic- 
tated to Mr Braidwood a long and touching letter addressed to Mr 
Anderson, and in a sense to all the brethren at Madras. At its 
close he used these words: “ Yet a little while, and our work of 
faith and labour of love are all at an end. Give my love to 
every member of the Mission ; I am often in the midst of you. 
May the Lord strengthen your faith mightily, and cause His 
saving power to break forth on the right hand and on the left. 
Do not sorrow on my account. I know in whom I have 
believed, and that to be absent from the body is to be present 
with the Lord.” The conversion of souls in India, the pros- 
perity of the Madras mission, and the welfare of all its members, 
occupied the dying missionary’s thoughts night and day. 
When setting in order his earthly affairs, he also resolved to 
bequeath his library to the Mission, for the purpose of assisting 
native agents in their education for the ministry. 

Mr Johnston’s complaint was consumption, and as it had now 
for some time been making rapid progress, his end was not far 
off. But he lingered for months after his last decisive attack 
of illness in Arran. In the house of Lady Foulis, he was minis- 
tered to with a care and tenderness which only Christian affec- 
tion could inspire. He wrote or dictated various letters to 
Madras, and received others in reply. The affection Mr Ander- 
son and he express for each other is unsurpassed in the annals 
of Christian friendship. But we must refer to the biography 
itself for the last expressions of faith and feeling on the part of 
these noble friends. If separated in the body from his friend 
at Madras, he was most affectionately waited upon to the last 
by his other beloved friend, Mr Braidwood. We have no space 
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for the insertion of the very tender and touching account Mr 
Braidwood gives of his brother's last moments, and the bright 
hope with which they were cheered. Mr Johnston died on 
Tuesday, 22d March 1853, and on the Saturday following, his 
mortal remains were laid in the churchyard of Moffat, to mingle 
with the dust of his kindred, in the certain hope of a blessed 
resurrection. . 

But we must bring this lengthened article to a close. We 
might advert, did space permit, to the interesting events which, 
about this period, took place at Madras in connection with the 
mission, and to the admirable accounts of them given by Mr 
Anderson in his letters. But we have written enough to shew 
the nature and progress of the work, and to indicate the cha- 
racter of the men by whom that work was begun, and so nobly 
carried on in the face of great difficulties and discouragements. 
Soon after the news of Mr Johnston’s death reached Madras, 
nearly twenty converts, of different castes, were baptized at 
three different times by Mr Anderson. A “Johnston” scholar- 
ship, of twentf rupees a month, was founded for the encourage- 
ment of native education, mainly through the exertions of 
Rajahgopaul and Venkataramiah, who raised a sum of £700 for 
the purpose. The increasing toils and anxieties connected with 
the mission, the intelligence of Dr Gordon’s death, the continued 
absence in Europe of Mr and Mrs Braidwood, and other causes 
of labour and sorrow, all combined to weigh down Mr Ander- 
son’s shattered frame, and render him unfit for the vigorous 
discharge of his usual duties. Asa matter of ordinary prudence, 
he ought for a season to have retired from the field. To this 
his medical adviser urged him ; but his heart was so wondrously 
bound up in the Mission that he could not think of quitting his 

, especially in the absence of Mr Braidwood, a veteran like 
himself and whom he looked for to take his place. At last, 
indeed, it became to himself and to others a matter of doubt, 
whether he would suffer more by being forced to leave his work, 
than by being allowed to remain at it. In January 1854, he 
was cheered and helped by the arrival of another missionary, 
the Rev. James Mackintosh. © His spirit was soon after pene: 
refreshed by the baptism of three medical students, and their 
reception into the Mission church. That church now numbered 
ninety-four members, having been reinforced with fifteen con- 
verts during the last year. In May, Mr Anderson bap- 
tized at once no less than eleven converts of various races and 
castes, some of rich and influential families, and one of them a 
Mahommedan. Nagalingum, one of these eleven converts, was 
an ingenuous, intelligent lad of fourteen, the heir to a property 
worth £7000. This property, in terms of a late and just en- 
actment of the Indian Government, abolishing the old Hindu 
law, he did not forfeit from embracing Christianity. His rela- 
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tives. made desperate attempts to carry him off ; but his: faith 
remained unshaken, and he was preserved from falling into 
hostile hands, His ease was taken into the Supreme Court ; 
but the judge, Sir C. Rawlinson, having questioned the youth 
in Enghsh, again affirmed the great principle, that a person of 
his years and understanding was at liberty to act for himself in 
matters of religion. 

Meanwhile a new and powerful agency, which the mission- 
aries had long laboured to establish as the crown of their evan- 
gelistic work, was in full operation. This was the employment. 
of native ministers of the word to preach the gospel to their 
countrymen in their own languages. Every Sabbath at Madras, 
Nellore, and other places, the tidings of salvation were proclaimed 
in Hindostani, Tamil, and Telugu by Rajahgopaul, Ettirajooloo, 
Abdool Khader; and other converts. Imes; in one day, 
as many as two thousand souls, Hindus and Mahomedans, 
heard the joyful sound. Great was the excitement produced 
in the native mind by this new missionary activity ; but the 
effect, on the whole, was salutary, and the word began to tell 
in various ways upon a community long sunk in the spiritual 
death of heathenism. The native chureh by this time num- 
bered 100 communicants, of whom fifty-eight were sons and 
daughters of the Mission. The communion was occasionally 
dispensed by Rajahgopaul, who ministered in the sanctuary 
with an unction, a erness and power that failed not to im- 
press every heart, native or European. Female education also 

red greatly, the schools containing upwards of 400 girls, 
most of them highly interesting and promising. At the close 
of the same year four more candidates for the ministry were 
licensed to preach the gospel by the missionary Presbytery. 
These were Mr Joseph Frost, an East Indian, and three native 
converts, who had all been carefully trained for the work to 
which they were called. Not long after, three elders were 
chosen and ordained as office-bearers in the native church. 
Thus, while native inquirers or converts were constantly coming 
in, and the divine blessing was specially resting on the Mission, 
the work of church organisation went steadily on, as if in pre- 
ion for the loss of that true and brave spirit who had been 
noured of God to lay broad and deep the foundation of a pure 

1 church at Madras. 

It was on Sabbath, March 4. 1855, when Rajahgopaul ba 
tized seven new converts, that Mr Anderson, worn down wit 
many toils and cares, was seized with his last illness. A severe 
bilious fever, superinduced on an exhausted nervous L 
soon prostrated what was left of his strength, and brought him 
near the gates of death. His tried medical friend and beleved 
Christian brother, Dr Lorimer, watched over him with tender 
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and assiduous care, and at one time there were hopes of reco- 
very. But, after various fluctuations of the ebbing tide of life, 
he was pronounced to be dying, and called to- pass through the: 
last solemn scene. . 





“On Thursday the 22d,” says. Dr Lorimer, “ decidedly unfavour- 
able symptoms. appeared ; and on the afternoon of that day I con- 
sidered it my duty to acquaint him with his real state. It was a 
most solemn: and painful duty. The Lord was with him and with 
me at the time. I was supported to do this, and he was supported 
to receive it in such a way as aman of God and servant of Christ. 
only can. ‘The-Lord’s will be done,’ he said; ‘if to live longer 
and to work for Christ, I am willing; if not, his holy will be done.’ 
I have never witnessed such a death as his. He was enabled to- 
offer a noble testimony for Christ. ‘O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory ? were among the few last words. ha 
uttered. I took farewell of him about half-past six r.m., when. he 
said, “The Lord reward you for all your work and. labour of love ; 
be faithful unto death, and thou shalt. have a crown of life. LI 
went down to the mission-house early in the morning, long before 
the sun rose, but his spirit was fled, and I saw the great and noble 
man stretched in death. Early in the morning I went down again, 
and the body in the open coffin was placed at the end of the hall, 
with the head under the clock, A large congregation had. as- 
sembled ; all the native converts, male and female, and their dear 
families,—many East Indians, a good many Europeans; Mrs An- 
derson and Mrs Campbell sat at the head. Mr Campbell read. the 
15th chapter of First Corinthians in a very impressive: manner ; 
and dear Rajah then came forward, and, standing beside the eee 
of his father, offered up the most impressive prayer I ever heard. 
I took Rajah and Venka with me in the carriage which. immediately 
followed the hearse, and the concourse of people was very great. 
At.the grave, Mr Blyth was enabled to offer up a most affecting 
aud earnest prayer. Constant and daily inquiries were made about. 
him by the Governor, the councillors, &e. He was greatly 
esteemed. by Lord Harris. The imconvenience of not having a 
separate place of worship was greatly felt. Nothing was more in 
his heart. for many months past than the obtaining of a. building 
of this nature. Humanly speaking, had Mr Anderson taken. advice 
and left. India last year, he would have been alive now. But he 
considered it his duty to remain at his post. He has saved the 


Mission from great trouble, and more than this you know;, but his. 
life was. the forfeit.” 


The affliction into which the Mission was plunged by the 
death of this noble servant of Christ, and the spirit he displayed 
in his last moments, are thus tenderly described by his greatly 
loved son in the faith, Rajahgopaul :— 


“My beloved and esteemed father, Mr Anderson, the founder 
and head of the Madras Free Church Mission, fell asleep in Jesus 
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on the morning of Sabbath the 25th instant. The Mission is 
plunged into indescribable grief. From the oldest down to the 
youngest child, all are shedding bitter salt tears over him. It 
looks as if a sudden, terrible whirlwind had taken him away from 
the warm, living, and affectionate embraces of his many sons and 
daughters. There is a gap—a painful, crushing, desolate gap— 
felt and seen everywhere in the Mission, in the heart of every one. 
It was lately he was moving in our midst, all life and affection. 
His voice was heard in the class-room, from the pulpit, holding 
forth the gospel of the blessed Jesus, pressing him home upon the 
hearts and affections of the native Christians, and the heathen 
rising generation.’ He was with us in his familiar fatherly sim- 
plicity and tender affection ; embracing the very children; coun- 
selling us, and instructing us in the fear of the Lord; touching 
the inmost springs, sympathies, and affections of our souls by the 
fire, energy, and unction of the Holy Ghost that so richly dwelt in 
him. But now he is gone; the Lord has taken him away. It is 
the Lord. By this mysterious afflictive dispensation we are bowed 
‘down; yea, crushed to the very dust. With this servant of the 
Lord is bound up the spiritual history of all,—of every convert of 
our Mission; the tenderest associations, touching and solemn inci- 
dents connected with the eternal interests of our souls, under God 
the growth in holiness, and knowledge, and comfort of the holy 
Ghost,—were entwined with him.” 


“ He said on more occasions than one, ‘ Not my will, but the will 
of my heavenly Father be done, whether it be in my obeying, suf- 
Jering, living, or dying. This was not mere desperation, for he 
had a strong desire to live to the last, for the sake of his children. 
The Mission was dear to him always; it was uppermost in his soul; 
he loved it more than life ; self-denial, years of suffering, death it- 
self was not too great to nurse and mature it. As if he had re- 
‘ceived immediate inspiration from on high, he uttered the following 
with divine assurance ; the solemn pathos with which he spoke in- 
dlicated the heart that was full :—‘I feel that the Mission will 
never want men to labour, nor means, nor converts, nor institutions, 
to teach ; there will be no want of money, for the people of all de- 
nominations will support it; for the Lord has his hand here.’ He 
spoke with great freedom about his reliance upon the finished work 
of Christ. He said, ‘I do not wish to speak about anything won- 
‘derful. I have asimple faith in Christ that is worth all the world. 
« And so shall we ever be with the Lord.” ‘“ The redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus.”” . . . Looking to Venka and me, he imme- 
diately said, ‘My precious sons, look after everything connected 
with me. In conducting such a large work, it requires much wis- 
dom, Christianity, and faith. My Rajee, you write to Mr Braid- 
wood, and tell him that J have deep affections for him.’ When he 
commended Mrs Anderson once and again to our tender son-like 
care, I thought of the words of Jesus when he saw his mother and 
the disciple whom he loved. Once he said to me, holding my hand 
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with a firm grasp, in a deep affectionate tone, ‘Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.’ At another time, 
holding my hand in the same affectionate way, with tears running 
down his eyes, he said the same words. ‘Ihese are memorable 
words, and they seemed to flow while his heart was tender and 
open, and its affection gushing out freely ; they seemed to come 
bathed in love.” 


“ Early on the morning of the 22d he asked me how the converts 
were, and then he said, ‘ Rajee, go down and tell all the converts 
that Mr Anderson sends his love to them all. I am weak and ex- 
hausted; but in the spirit of faith and hope, which is in Christ 
Jesus, I am still holding on. Tell them to watch and pray for me.” 
In the afternoon he wished to see the children. They all passed 
by his bedside. He took every one of them with the greatest ten- 
derness, and kissed them. That day he sank gradually down; 
there were bright intervals on other days, but there seemed to be 
clouds gathering; the feeling of weakness grew upon him. On 
Friday the two doctors warned us that he was not far from his. 
Master’s home. For him to live was Christ, and we could not doubt 
or hesitate for a moment that for him to die would be an infinite 
gain. He said in the morning in a sudden way, but calmly, and 
with pro‘ound thought, ‘I must have time to comprehend, to be- 
lieve, and to love my God.’ We thought singing would please him, 
and beloved Mrs Anderson sung the beautiful hywn,— 


* How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear !’ 


Our beloved father joined us, and sung several lines. His voice 
was failing, but the music of the heart was audible. We sang next. 
Mr Anderson’s favourite hymn,— 


* Hark, my soul, it is the Lord.’ 


He struck up the last verse, and sung it alone. Then he made an 
extempore verse, which he sung with great feeling. Suddenly he 
exclaimed, ‘ Lord, I am poor, 1 am sinful; by nature I am proud, 
but thou hast redeemed me!’ He bade us stop; it was too much 
for his body. Alluding to Mrs Anderson, who was out, he said, 
‘The Lord gives her touches from heaven,—do you not see? Mr 
Moffat assented, saying, ‘ The Lord sustains her wonderfully.’ Mr 
A. exclaimed, with melting tenderness, ‘Oh, be kind to the poor 
widow. TI can never forget the mingled feeling that thrilled my 
soul,—that Mrs A. was soon to be a widow, the first widow in the 
Mission! He spoke of the kindness of Dr Blacklock to him, and 
commended him as a man who loved Christ. When observing us 
weeping, he would say, ‘ Now ye have sorrow, but I will see you 
again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh 
from you.’ 


At four o’clock on the Sabbath morning, Mr Anderson had 
entered into his rest. A few hours after the youthful converts, 
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male and female, came in little parties to gazeon the remains 
-of their departed father. Dissolved in tears, they passed the 
bedside of the holy dead, and took the last look ‘of that coun- 
tenance which had long beamed upon them with unutterable 
love. On the evening of the same day the funeral took place, 
the largest ever seen in Madras. Every demonstration of pro- 
found respect for the memory of a great and good man, a Chris- 
tian hero who had fallen nobly in the field, was made, both by 
the European and native community. On the following Sab- 
bath ak sales 4 preached a funeral sermon from the words, 
“ Blessed ave the dead which die im the Lord.” “He de- 
scribed,” says Mr Braidwood, “the rest and the reward of Christ's 
servants, and drew from a loving heart and sound judgment a 
true and impressive portrait of Mr Anderson, and shewed how 
God gifted ‘him, sustained him, employed him, and at length 
had satisfied him with everlasting blessedness.” 

The Madras Free Church Mission, the origin and progress of 
‘which we have thus traced, still bears the impress imparted to 
it by its two first missionaries. Their heroic and devoted 
labours bear blessed fruit at this day, and will be felt at Madras 
for generations to come. They were cut down in the midst of 
their career, but they were enabled to do a work which was 
sufficient to crown with honour the longest life. It is not by 
mere length of days that usefulness is measured, but rather by 
the quantity and quality of the work done. Anderson and John- 
ston, loving and lovely in their lives, and in their deaths not 
long divided, lived fast and laboured hard in the service of their 
great Master. By the time they had reached the ordinary 
meridian of human existence, they had become veterans on the 
field, ready to be summoned away to their reward. They had 
also laboured to such purpose, and so filled their chosen sphere 
with their own noble spirit, that others who enter upon their 
labours cannot fail to be stimulated by their example, and to 
toil with energy like their own for the good of that Mission 
which they founded. 

The history of that Mission is its best vindication. It was, 
as we have ‘seen, entirely educational in its origin, but it has 
been highly evangelistic in its results. Like the kindred mis- 
sions at Calcutta, Bombay, and Nagpore, it has furnished a 

werful lever for elevating the Hindu mind, and been the 

onoured instrument in the conversion of many Hindu souls, 
Its operations and methods have been signally blessed from 
first to last, and we cannot conceive what valid objection can 
be urged against the principles on which it is based. The pro- 
duction and preparation of a native Christian agency for the 
spread of the gospel in India are points on which most intelli- 
gent supporters of missions are now agreed, And if the necea- 
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sity and advantage of such an agency are now r ised gene- _ 
rally over the church of Christ, the success of this Madras Mis- 
sion has very largely contributed to such a result. We forget 
not the high claims of the Calcutta Free Church Mission, and 
the signal services of Dr Duff in defending the missionary sys- 
tem, which must ever be associated with his name; but the 
labours of Anderson and his colleagues appear to have been 
peculiarly useful in flinging the strongest light on all the details 
of the educational method, and in meeting effectually the most 
plausible arguments that can be urged against its principle or 
its working. 

Mr Braidwood has performed his task in a spirit of love and 
reverence. He has hes full justice to the memory of his 
sainted friends, letting them speak for themselves, and be seen 
in their works. But he has not done justice to his own share of 
the missionary work which he records. He has forgotten him- 
self in his zeal to do honour to the departed. Yet his own 
name will never be forgotten at Madras ; it will always be men- 
tioned with the deepest respect, and held worthy to be joined 
with the names of Anderson and Johnston. This biography is 
alike honourable to his zeal and his accomplishments. The 
spirit of a man of faith and true missionary breathes in eve 
page. The book, doubtless, like almost every other of its kind, 
admits of some improvement. Some little nrg links oe 
we miss near the beginning might very properly be suppli 
The materials ely the to then / Nhe Madras Wision 
might occasionally also be more elaborately wrought up. But 
the book itself is an interesting and valuable contribution to 
our missionary literature. It is fitted to help the cause of mis- 
sions over the church of Christ, and to kindle a missionary zeal 
in our theological halls. If it be the means of raising up more 
true missionaries for India, especially for the loved Madras field, 
one =— aim of the excellent author will doubtless be accom- 
plished. 
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Art. VII.—Dorner on the Immutability of God.* 


On the Hight ion of the Dogmatic Idea of the Immutability of God, 
eolth special naueek to the mutual relation Soom Gots preach, Pear 
cal and historical existence. By J. A, Dorner. 


In the inner depths of the cultivated world of Greece, even at 
its most flourishing period, there lay the consciousness that it 
had acquired its wealth, as it were in an illegitimate way, by 
robbery from the divine. This is strikingly expressed in the 
legend of Prometheus, and in the recollection of a breach with 
an earlier religion, which~is also connected with his name. The 
beauteous Hellenic world knew that it had come into being 
not under the blessing of the old gods, but in some measure 
under the disfavour of the new, whose chief was conceived of 
by the spirit, or rather by the accusing and excusing thoughts 
of the evil conscience, as jealous of the power of the emanci- 
pated human spirit. Thus, amongst the Greeks, the enjoy- 
ment of the bright present was mixed with a presentiment 
that it, and along with it the rule of the self-made gods of 
Olympus, would ere long pass away, Below the fair surface of 
a free elevated life, there was a deeply-rooted consciousness 
of bondage and unhappiness ; and it may be said, that in this 
tradition, the spirit of the Grecian people confesses itself to be 
at once fettered and free, we know not which most emphati- 
cally. It doubts the right of its gods; it doubts not less its 
eternal right to exercise itself freely in politics, art, science ; 
and it doubts the endurance of its works. That the new ~—— 
of its spiritual life is not blessed and consecrated by the old 
stage of its faith, and has therefore not brought about a lasting 
advancement in the knowledge of God, but a further departure 
from the divine—that is the reason of the deep schism which 
the deeper spirits of Greece, such as Aischylus, feel and ex- 
press. 

This restless and unquiet age of ours, pressing so boldly for- 
wards, and yet after all so weary, has something Promethean 
in it. It she is a living contradiction, in which a feeling of 
increased freedom is united with the unbreakable fetters of a 
deep discomfort, an inner desolation and unhappiness of heart. 
The feeling that our cultivation, too, has not an altogether good 
conscience before God, is more widely spread than is supposed. 
The gifts of this cultjvation have not been blessed erg conse- 


® This article is translated, with considerable abridgment, from the Jahrbiicher. 

Deutsche , Vol. i., part 2, 1856, and vol. iii., part 3, 1858, and is of 

great value as a review of German opinions on the subject of which it treats. 
—Ep. B. § F. EZ. R. 
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crated by the faith of our fathers, but the free consciousness 
of the outer world has been developed to a dispro 


rtionate ~ 
strength. One of the two hereditary forms of the = of 


God in its abstractness and pure spirituality does not, it is true, 
offend the “cultivated” spirit of the times, but, at the same 
time, it affects it so little, that it is only natural that in its 
newest phases it should ignore it, and seek a less distant God 
in its own breast or in nature. -The other form, full of life as 
it has always been in the simple faith of Christians, seems, to 
modern cultivation, offensive, unworthy, yea, childish, from its 
faith in a particular providence, which makes God dependent 
on the interests of the world, and especially on the prayers of 
believers. Evil intention is not always, perhaps indeed rarely, 
the origin of this. Theology must bear its share of the blame, 
for it too little sought to heal this deep schism in our 
ag life, and to arrive at a clear and fixed doctrine of God. 

uch a doctrine, it is true, is not n to the existence of 
faith, but only to its increase. For “the cultivated world,” 
however, it is in the highest degree necessary, that it may not 
lose through spiritual dulness its point of connection with the 
Christian faith. The world of the present day, regarded in the 
mass, is not without the sting of conscience reminding it of 
God ; but, on the one hand, it is not in a position to sacrifice 
the great results of human culture to the old faith; nor, on the 
other hand, can it maintain this faith along with them. There 
is something Titanic in this age of ours ; something Titanically 
bold, yea, daring ; something, too, Titanically unhappy. That 
faith in God, which blessed and guided earlier times, is shaken 
for thousands. The idea of a living God has become a phan- 
tasm, a terrifying, spectral form ; and already, as man cannot 
live without a God, different forms of deification of the world 
spring up to fill the empty place of faith with superstitious 
Lelie? in matter or in humanity, or in its works, politics, art, 
and science. While this process is going on in every stratum 
of our people, and the foundations not merely of Christian but 
of human existence are being undermined, hundredg in the 
different stories of the superstructure, find time to dispute with 
their brethren about minute questions of confessions, but won- 
derfully few hands are raised in the department of thought and 
science to check the undermining which, if it were to succeed, 
would bury us all in ruins, Science alone, certainly, cannot 
counteract the danger which is prevailing so strongly amongst 
our people. The church must double her exertions, her love, 
and care ; and she practically does so in some measure in her 
home missions, otherwise. But science must not be idle, 
if the preaching of the church is to be enlightened and accom- 
modated to the spirit of the times. The evil is to be traced 
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to the want of speculative thought among the people. The 
awakened senses of the time hunger and thirst for Realism 
after we have so long lived in Idealism. This in itself is not 
to be blamed, but to ised. If the old scientific doctrine 
of God can be shewn to have suffered in general from an ideal- 
ism which withdraws God from the world into an abstract ele- 
vation, the theological doctrine of God will be furnishing its 
proper contribution to the wants of the time, if it vindicate for 
the idea of God a powerful realism, which shall fill with new 
-spirit and life the powerless abstract conception of Him. i 

We will in what follows take into consideration only one 
point of the doctrine of God. It is the point, however, on 
which, in the present state of matters, the | sores weight 

seems to rest,—the scientific formation of the doctrine of God. 
It is one which concerns most closely the interests of religion ; =: 
and so many questions gather round it, that a satisfactory } 
treatment of it may be regarded as a condition of the renewed ' 
establishment and authority of the living Christian idea of 
God in “the cultivated world” of the present. We will dis- 
cuss the correct conception of the dogmatic idea of the immu- 
tability of God, with ial reference to the relation between j 
his supra-historical and historical existence, without pretend- 
ing to completeness. If, in doing so, we are obliged to oppose 
pee | views which bring forward doubtful propositions contrary 
to the traditional doctrine of the divine immutability, our 
meaning, as the subsequent course of this article will suffi- 
ciently shew, is not that that traditional doctrine of God in the 
} Dogmatic of our church needs no purifying development, but 
a need improvements, which can be shewn to be so in 
truth. 

It is now frequently said, that the interests of philosophy 
and of science in general, are opposed on this point to the 
interests of piety. We shall have to put this saying to the 
proof, for an essential difference between the two, about the 

principles of the doctrine of God, must make a final sepa- 
ration between them, and lastingly injure both. 

Until recently, it was ially the idea of the personality of 
God, about which the hilosophical and theological doctrine of 
God was occupied. The more noted religious philosophers of 
the present day, teach and demonstrate, almost without excep- 
tion, the absolute personality of God ; for example, H. Ritter, 
Chalybiius, Weisse, K. Ph. Fischer, Fichte, Ulrici. They 
recognise that neither is the infinite truly thought, if it is con- 
ceived of only as the limitless res extensa, nor consciousness, 
if it is so conceived that the infinite cannot be an object of it. 4 
Nothing definite, however, is expressed as to the more conerete 
idea of this personality in itself; and in its relation to the world, 
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The most various conceptions of God are still reconcileable. 
with the idea of a personality, as a self-knowing and willing 
being. God is ed personal, not less by the Deists, the 
older Rationalists, and the Socinians, than in the supernatu- 
ralistic Theism of medizeval Catholics and Protestants. But in 
our days, there is a third doctrine opposed to all these, which 
is constantly spreading more widely, and which claims prefer- 
ence, because it as far as possible represents the personality of 
God as similar to that of man, and thereby brings him nearer 
us, while the traditional doctrines of God in the catholic and 
ev lical churches are found abstract, dead, and cold, un- 
satisfying to the religious feeling. It does not hesitate directly 
to contradict the old propositions about God’s immutability, 
and takes at one time a more anthropomorphic, at another a 
more anthropopathie (or theopaschitic) form. 


The denial of the immutability of God has been long com- 
mon amongst those who denied his absolute personality ; but 
those who held fast the latter, maintained the former all the 
more firmly. In our times, however, things are changed. 
Tendencies to theopaschitic and anthropopathic views are 
at present widely spread, even among excellent men. Theo- 
retically, though, from their point of view, inconsequently, 
they, for the most part, seek to avoid the notion of mutability, 
and bring prominently forward the idea of God as an abso- 
lutely perfect personality. Still, the divine purpose of love, and 
the supposed interest of the world, whether of creation and 
government, or of the incarnation, leads them to conceive of 
mutability, self-diminution, passivity, and actual endurance in 
God, even to the loss of self-consciousness, 

We generally find, however, that these men first introduce 
their propositions about a mutability in God, not in their doc- 
trine of , which is not so framed as to admit of them, but 
in a supplementary way when they treat of Christology, or at 
the soonest, when they treat of the creation of the world.* The 
reason of this p ure—a blameworthy one, at least in a 
scientific light—is that they think that Christology first shews 
them the necessity of their doctrine. Christology, they say, 
ye it is true, conditions historically the Christian idea of 
God, while objectively or really Christology must be conditioned 
by the idea of God), demands imperatively the modification of 
the idea of God in the direction of mutability, since otherwise 
Christology becomes an impossibility, a contradiction. This 
being the case, we cannot te their itions about or 
against the immutability of from their Christological doc- 


* So, ¢.g., Thomasius, Hofmann, Ebrard. ‘Liebner is more strictly scientific. 
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trine, as the latter professes to be a demonstration of the former. 
We shall test the demonstrative power of this standing argu- 
ment for the mutability of God, so far as to see whether their 
theological hypothesisreally contributes anything to Christology. 

In the conclusion of my work on Christology, I have already 
made some remarks which bear on this subject ; but, in order 
not to give a disproportionate place to the most modern phe- 
nomena, I had there to employ a brevity which bears no satis- 
factory proportion to present requirements. For it cannot be 
denied that, in the theology of the present day, Theopaschit- 
ism, especially in application to Christology, has spread to an 
extent which compels a more thoroughgoing treatment of it, 
especially as it asserts that it has discovered the solution of the 
Christological problem. As it has already assumed various 
forms, of which we have as yet no general view, we shall, in 
the first place, give a survey of these forms, as a part of the 
modern history of doctrines, and afterwards proceed to test the 
foundations of these cognate theories in a positive discussion of 
the theme of our treatise ; for a final decision upon the scien- 
tific value of these theories must depend upon the more general 
question how we are to conceive of the relation between the 


supra-historical and the historical existence of God, especially / 


in reference to the attribute of immutability. 

Theopaschitic views have appeared in the church at varior 
periods ; amongst the non-ebionitic Jewish Christians in 
primitive times ;* among the followers of Gnosticism at 
end of the second and beginning of the third centuries; ipf the 
school of Apollinaris of Laodicea (for this strong, scientjfically 
trained man is not himself guilty of the fancies which aye found 
in his school) ; among the monks who shouted in Antioch, One 
of the holy Trinity has suffered! At the time of the’ Reforma- 
tion they were held by the Anabaptists, Hofmann/ Menno, Si- 
monis, and Corvinus ; during last century by Zinzendorf. But 
Theopaschitism has had a peculiar colouring, or a different pur- 
pose, as often as it has appeared. Its oldest form, which is 
previous to the development of the doctrise of the Trinity, 
and therefore receives-the name of Patripassianism, betrays as 
its source the religious interest which finds the divine work of 
suffering, redeeming love actually accomplished in Christ, and 
seeks to secure’the significance of the work by ascribing a share- 
of it to God. /A similar notion prevailed in a rude way in those 
monks ; more tenderly, but leading to strong anthropomor- 
phism, in Zinzendorf ; and in Bushnell and Steinmeyer among: 
moderns, about whom I have spoken more particularly in my 
work on Christology. By others, cutee in connection. 









| * Cf. Schneckenburgey; cas Ktangelium der Hgyptier, 1834. 
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with the Valentinian system, Theopaschitism has been made to 
serve the interests of a Cosmogony or Christology. The spirit 
enchained in matter is, as it were, a suffering God or divine 
seed ; an idea further developed by Manichxism, with its 
Christus patibilis, and prevalent till far on in the middle ages. 
It is also Dualism, but less a pantheistic Dualism than one 
already leavened by ethical elements, which appears amongst 
the Anabaptists at the time of the Reformation, and teaches 
that Christ cannot have taken part in polluted matter, and that 
therefore the incarnation is rather to be conceived of as the 
Logos changing himself into a pure man in Mary, or forming 
a body for himself out of his heavenly substance. The cause 
of the most modern Theopaschitism is different, in so far, at 
least, as its representatives seem to be conscious of a cause. It 
is connected with the position which the problem of the incar- 
nation occupies, since it has been incontrovertibly proved and 
generally recognised that the unity of the — of the God- 
man is unattainable in the way of the old Dogmatic, which 
represents the humanity as raised, from the conception onwards, 
into the consortium of the divine hypostasis, nature and 
idioma. Many modern theologians, both Lutheran and Re- 
formed, are strikingly agreed in this, that, while the old Dog- 
matic seeks to solve the problem of the incarnation and of the 
unity of the person of the God-man, in the way of the exalta- 
tion of humanity to divine majesty, they a to solve it in 
the way of the humiliation of God, which they believe to be 
necessary for the purpose. 

All confess that the truth of a human development in Christ 
must at no price be given up; but for this reason they think 
themselves obliged to say that the Logos, in order to be one 
with the growing man, must give up his own absolute mode 
of existence, in order to bring himself quite to the level of 
the beginning of a human life. So, say those who speak 
more logically, can the proposition of the Lutheran Dogma- 
tic be maintained, that, since the union the Logos is no 
longer extra carnem. But if it be supposed that the one 
and indivisible Logos united his existence with the God-man 
at first only partially, and was in another relation not yet 
united with him, this would lead, they think, if not to a double 
Logos, at least to a twofold mode of existence of the 
during Christ’s humiliation,—that in Christ, and that out of 
‘Christ.* Not the growing humanity, but the Logos himself, 





* Ifit —saoeeee for the Logos to have a mode of existence in time, be- 
ssides his existence, while yet he must in the latter will the former from 
eternity ; if it is inconceivable that the man Jesus, on the ground of that 
double will of the Logos, should stand at once in time and in eternity; how 
«can we reconcile with this that it is possible for the Christian, through the 
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omnes to them, has given up the possession as well as the 
use of the attributes whichy relate to the world, such as 
omniscience, omnipotence, omnipresence, and therewith the 
government of the world, with its majesty. Nay, since in the 
wnio personalis with a growing human child there was no 
place for the eternal glory, the divine attributes, which he 
possessed apart from the world, he has given up in real 
xéveoors this his divine mode of existence, and brought bimself 
to the level of the commencement of a human life, retaining 
his essential love, holiness, wisdom, and power. 

The old doctrine of God was wont to conceive of the attri- 
butes of God, in their living power, as so intimately bound 
up with his nature, that they themselves form his living 

and are not accidental in the idea of him, nor can 
be laid aside for the sake of any work like the incarnation, 
which is itself conceived of as accidental. When this modern 
theory modifies as it requires the doctrine of God, and does 
not introduce its propositions as a supplement in its Cosmo- 
gony or Christology, we shall be told that in God the whole 
inward actuality of his attributes is something accidental to 
him ; that is, that he himself, in his essential nature, is only 
a finite power. But let us pass in review the principal sup- 
porters of this theory among ourselves. 

Sartorws* is the first after Zinzendorf who gives expression. 
to such opinions. As it cannot be denied that the knowledge 
and even the self-consciousness of the child Jesus was a grow- 
ing one, he thinks that the Logos, in order, notwithstanding 
this, to form a unity with him, had “shut or turned away his 
eye.” In a later workt he makes more attempt to preserve 
the immutability of God. “It is false and degrading to say 
that the Godhead, which can neither lessen nor change itself, 
has, at a certain time, ceased to be itself, has given up the pos- 
session of all or any of the divine attributes, and exchanged its 
divine nature with another, or modified it by another. To 
affirm this, is altogether to deny true divinity to the Son. The 
possession of essential power and glory the Son of God never 
renounced, but the perfect use of them as man ;” that is, as 
the connection shews, during the growth of the assumed 
humanity the Logos did not make full use of that unlimited 
power and glory, though he continued to possess them. How 
we are to conceive of the possession of unlimited power with- 
out the exercise of it, is not specified. We should think it as. 





Holy Spirit, to have such a twofold mode of existence, in eternal li in. 
heaven, and on earth ? . me 
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difficult as to conceive of the ion of omniscience without 
the reality, or the exercise, of such knowledge. In this wesee 
the tendency to consider as suspended only the power of the 
Logos over the world, in knowing and willing. But the theory 
cannot stop here, for a human infant can as little be clothed 
with the essential divine Logos in his eternal reality in God, as 
with the world-ruling Logos. 

Accordingly, it is only logical if others, less cautious, go fur- 
ther. So, specially, Konig ; and after him, Thomasius, Hof- 
mann, Delitzsch, Ebrard, Lange, Liebner, Gaupp, Schmieder, 
Steinmeyer, Hahn, Kahnis, &c., &. 

Kénig says,* “The xtwos, the self-emptying, is the great 
idea, through the revelation and script apprehension of 
which a true Christology is alone possible. It em the free 
self-limitation of the Logos.” He does not hold that the inner 
fulness of the Logos was given up, but the d§« which relates 
to the world—his omniscience, omnipotence, omnipresence. 
Still less does he hold, as is often understood, the transforma- 
tion of the Logos into a man, in which the significance of the 
form in which he appeared (neept belonged to humanity ; but 
the Logos, according to him, himself finite for the sake 
of more easy union with a finite creature, and the free choice 
of the man is determined and promoted by the indwelling Lo- 

. He does not make it clear what he ascribes to the sagt 
assumed by Christ, and he says again that the emptied 
himself so that by free action he advanced to self-restoration, 
which seems to point to an identity, and not merely a union, 
of the self-emptied Logos and the human soul. We must com- 
mend his regarding the incarnation as founded on the infinite 
love and spirituality of God, and the development of Christ as 
accomplished from within. But whether assuming finitude, 
even to the loss of consciousness, be really suitable to love, we 
shall have to consider hereafter. 

Thomasius, who is superior to Kénig in Christologi 
learning, has given forth a similar view. We shall of 
him, however, afterwards, because he is the most zealous, 
though not the most logical, supporter of this theory, and be- 
cause he is entitled to demand that we should pay most regard 
to the more complete statement of his views which he has 
given in the second part of his Dogmatik. Originally,} in 
connection, as it seems, with Hofmann’s doctrine of the divine 
Spirit separating itself for the production of the nature of man, 





* Die Menschwerdung Gottes in Christus und in der Kirche, Mainz, 1844, 
pp. 338-345. Cf. Dorner, Lehre von der Person Christi, Abth. I. 177; 
Abth. II, ii. 811, 812. 
T Christologische Beitrége, 1845. 
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he was of opinion that, as in every man the divine Pneuma 
forms the foundation of the Adamitic personality, so in Christ 
the Logos, having divested himself of his glory, made his abso- 
lute life the foundation of a human nature ; that the Logos, 
so emptied and united with a human nature (occupying in it 
the place of the Pneuma in us), was the power or germ of the 
er holy development of the God-man, which went on accord- 
ing to the laws of our nature. His views having been objected 
to in several quarters, Thomasius has lately modified them 
considerably, and omitted the Apollinaristic part of them. It 
will afterwards be seen whether these emendations have in- 
creased the consistency of his opinions. 

Of the authors above named, Gaupp * remains most true to 
the simplest form of the thought that the Christological pro- 
blem is to be solved by the xérwois of the Logos. He properly 
finds fault with the old Christology, for this reason amongst 
others, that its doctrine of the union of humanity with the 
Logos by exaltation, makes too little account of the anthropo- 
logical foundation. Reason and freedom, the divine image, 
should be regarded as essential attributes of man, instead of 
attaching importance to secondary things, and then declaring 
human nature incapable of real participation in the divine 
attributes. Human nature should be viewed as capable, when 
sanctified and glorified by the Spirit of God, of receiving the 
whole fulness of the Godhead into itself, without ceasing to be 
human nature. But the Godhead, according to him, cannot 
dwell in man without self-emptying. “Incarnation would be 
a contradiction, if the continuity of the divine self-conscious- 
ness were not interrupted.” The result of this self-emptying is, 
that the Son of God constitutes himself a human spirit, assumes 
from without soul aud body through the Holy Ghost, and sub- 
jects himself to a purely human development. All his majesty 
and all his divine attributes were laid aside, and, as it were, 
stored up with the Father, that from that time onward he 
might be completely man. Thus, we should have a Logos with- 
out the divine attributes (the unity of which is commonly 
called the divine nature), because they cannot be at the same 
time attributes of an incipient human life. For the same rea- 
son, he conceives of the Logos as without the personal self- 
command involved in the idea of the Ego. This doctrine of 
depotentiation at once suggests the question: If the has 
given up his nature and his Ego, what is there of himself 
Yemaining? Gaupp answers, his ewistence, from which he is 
to be developed as an Ego common to both natures. All that 
he has laid aside, he shall, as man, again labour for and merit. 





* Die Union, 1847, pp. 27-38, 72-51, 96-117. 
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Delitzsch * similarly says, that the Logos has reduced him- 
self to the root of the divine essence (which, in each of the three 
persons, is the will, related as prius even to consciousness), and 
thus has been able to make himself the subject of a human 
personality, and to become the object of a consciousness, which, 
though it has his now twofold nature as its content, is yet not 
twofold, but single. In this solution-of the problem, “obtained 
in a psychological way” (?) he corresponds with Thomasius and 
Hofmann. 

According to Ho m, the unknown divine quantity, which, 
as revealed (in Christ), is called Son, came forth from the 
Father for the purpose of creation, and God entered into a 
xévworg to create the finite world. As generally the Trinity, 
according to him, is real separation in God, but only for the 
sake of the world, or because God determined to be the arche- 
type of the world, so specially, what the doctrine of the church 
calls Son, is only God made finite. Of the inner divine essence 
we know, accordingto Hofmann, nothing ; even Scripture teaches 
nothing precise about it ; but God has, out of love, come forth 
from himself, and made himself finite, “has come into ine- 
quality with himself,” in order to become the principle of the 
world in which he “ will complete himself” as its archetype.+ 
This self-emptied God is indeed above the world, nay, of the 
same essence with God; but this is recognised much as the 
Arians recognised it, among whom the Logos often came at last 
to be re ed as the instrument of the world’s creation, or even 
the world itself in its fundamental unity. Arianism avowedly 
attached great importance to the changeableness (Tgsrrév) of 
the Logos; distinguishing from him the unchangeable, ungene- 
rated . With Hofmann, this individual, who is finite, yet 
at the same time a God, is also changeable, but by the 
power of his will. God, however, is involved in this change- 
ableness, in so far as that individual owes his independent 
existence out of God to God’s making himself finite, and not to 
a creative act of God to which Arianism always inclined, in order 
not to force the Tgsrrév into the essence of God himself, whether 
in the form of emanation or éroxer7. But Hofmann sees no 
need to take objection to this changeableness of God, nor to 
fear a commingling of God with the finite, if only the will of 
God, which has the power to change, takes the lead. Of this 
power that God, who has already become finite for the purpose 
of creation, again makes use, because of sin. He who before 


“Shad power over the world, though in inequality with the 


inner trinitarian relation, assumed, by a second xérwois, the form 





. der Biblischen Psychologie, 1855, p. ; 
+ Behefibewsies L, 234 wii 
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of a servant ; exchanged “the predicate” sé for the “ predi- 
cates” drbpumos or odgsE. “He has (now) ceased to be God, in 
order to become man.”* The incarnation is thus an assump- 
tion of the “ predicate” Man, instead of the “ predicate” God, 
by means of bis ceasing to be God. Identity with the previous 
supramundane individual, which might seem in these words to 
be denied, is yet, of course, , and his substance, con- 
ceived of wadiuhtedly as divine, continues to be the 
nucleus of what is now designated by the predicate 

This individual, however, has given up the divine attributes 
(predicate), and assumed the human instead. He has reduced 
himself to mere being, to potency; the actual modification of 
this being, i. ¢., his existence, is henceforth human. Such an 
assumption of merely “human predicates,” without a human 
substance or soul, seems rather docetic. Christology becomes 
thereby a mere theophany. But Hofmann is convinced that 
“all formule must be given up which are derived from the 
designation of the incarnation as a union of the divine and 
human natures.” ¢ 

Ebrard is of the same opinion. He is aware of, and rejoices 
in, his nt with Ho n.t But he attempts to repre- 
sent as the original theory that of the Reformed Ghureh, that 
the self-emptying of the Son consisted in his being clothed 
with a human actuality or form of existence, instead of the 
divine actuality or form of existence of the Logos. He, how- 
ever, still more openly denies a human soul in Jesus different 
from the Logos, and calls the embodied Logos a man, because 
he assumed a certain number of human predicates, “a human 
form of existence.” 

Liebner represents the xéwo¢ in a more speculative way, as 
dtself incarnation.§ But he tries to make it more conceivable, 
and to avoid a mutation of God into a lower nature, or a mere 
potentiality of himself, by a trinitarian foundation. As, ac- 
cording to him, the Son, in the process of love, eternally sur- 
renders his fulness to the Father, who just as eternally pours 
it back into the Son, the xéwe¢ of the Logos consists merely in 

_ Schriftbeweis, ‘ 

t Since aecin eeanila apart from the body, no humanity of Christ, 
bat only human predicates of the Logos, it is clear that this “ human” indivi- 
dual cannot attain such an independent standing before God, as the work of 
atonement demands. Vicarious expiation would become necessarily a mere 
exhibition, if the Son of man is not a true man with a human soul, who in the 


power of the offers the expiation, but only a veiled God. Instead of ex- 
piation, this developing God can offer only obedience by which fellow- 





ship with God may be restored. Thus, the defects in Hofmann’s doctrine of the 
atonement are closely connected with those of his Christology. 
{ In “ Herzog’s Encyclopedia,” Art. Ascension. Cf. Christliche Dogmatik, 
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the cessation of that of love during the - 
growth of the Tncareate, by the will of the Father, but with 
the consent of the Son. The incarnate Logos draws back to 
himself, by piety and obedience, the divine fulness which he 
had before, in order to confer it on the body which he has. 
assumed, and through it upon humanity and nature. 

Attempts have been ote 2 to ground this theory exegetically, 
but with little satisfactory result. 

This is now the place to speak of the theory of Thomasiue. 
The chief points in his view, as he now seeks to justify it,* are 
as follows :—The Son of God has not transferred humanity out 
of itself, or himself into it, for the eternal Logos is neither in 
himself man, nor has he changed bimself into aman. If he 
had, he would not be of our race, nor any longer God. But 
the incarnation presupposes the distinction between the divine 
and human natures. Humanity isasswmed. The eternal Son 
of God, who is not a nature, but a person, has, without making 
himself less than divine, or humanity more than a creature, 
placed himself in a relation to it, which gave rise toa real per- 
sonal unity of life. This result has been attained because the 
incarnation is not merely an assumption of human nature, and 
still less of a human individual, but implies a self-limiting of 
the divine, both m its mode of existence and of working. if 
the eternal Son of God in the assumed finite nature remains in 
the unlimitedness of his divine being and working, there is still 
a duplicity ; the divine surrounds the human as a wider circle 
does a narrower, stands, as it were, behind the historical Christ,. 
or hovers over him. Here there is a twofold mode of existence, 
a double life, a double consciousness. The Logos in the status 
exinanitionis is or has something which does not pass into 
his historical manifestation. This seems, however, to destroy 
the unity of the Ego, at least it gives us no subject in which 
God in his totality, the fulness of the Godhead as it subsists in 
the Son, has become map. 

But as Docetism would be unavoidable if the Son had at 
once communicated his fulness to humanity, God must have 
determined himself to an actual participation in the mode of 
existence peculiar to us. This Thomasius translates into the 

ition, that the eternal Son, the second person in the 

head, has thrown himself into the form of human limita- 
tion, into the limits of temporal existence ; and thus the assump- 
tion is at the same time a self-limitation of the Son of God. 
This self-limitation does not refer only to the power of the 
over the world in his omnipresence and omniscience, 

but “the absolute life, which is the essence of the Godhead, 





* Christi Person und Werk, 1855, I1., 63, 128, 185, 216, 232, 275. 
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exists now within the narrow bounds of a human life ; absolute 
holiness and truth, the essential definition of God, develops 
itself now in the form of human thought, the absolute love has 
taken a human form, it exists as a human feeling in the heart 
of this man, and the absolute freedom exists as human self- 
determination.” The Son of God exists nowhere, since the act 
of wnio, apart from this man, possesses no proper power, no 
separate consciousness, no independent existence. He has 
become man in the totality of his nature; his existence and 
form of life is that of a man made up of spirit and body, con- 
ditioned by time. Thomasius holds that all this has taken 
place without the Logos thereby ceasing to be God. This 
sounds more cautious than Hofmann’s expression, “He has 
ceased to be God, in order to become man.” According to 
Thomasius, the Logos remains completely himself, the Son of 
God, essentially one with the Father, the absolute life, the 
absolute truth, holiness, love, the same Ego which in the be- 
ginning was, and was God. Although he gives up his absolute 
self-consciousness, yet he remains the same subject, or “the 
same person,” for “ self-consciousness is not the same as per- 
sonality.” Besides, the self-limitation was performed out of 
love, and is therefore not the negation, but the very exercise 
of his nature, which determines itself so, and therefore con- 
tinues unchanged. 

This self-emptied Logos is a deus potentialis, a finite indi- 
vidual, which is still in itself infinite (which may be said of 
man also). He has, under the condition of human develop- 
ment, so far lost himself that he needs the influence of the 
Holy Spirit to regain his divine actuality. His miracles, &c. 
are not the works of the, Logos in him, but of the Holy Spirit, 
who has endowed the God-man for his office with extraordinary 
gifts. The whole development of the God-man is not carried 
on by the indwelling Logos, but, as in any other man, by the 
Holy Spirit. Jesus is, as regards his whole earthly history, 
conceived of ebionitically. Only it is affirmed that the Logos, 
dlepotentiated, is in this man. 

Such an unconscious, depotentiated God is in reality nothin 
else than a created individual, the potentiality of an archetypa 
man, made in the image of God. Does such a xévwog help us 
in the least to understand the incarnation? The xévwos pro- 
mises something when it is supposed that the Logos is changed 
into a human soul, for then the unity of the person would be 
beyond dispute. But Thomasius, recollecting the rejection of 
Apollinarianism by the church, stops half way. ough he 
grants, with the church, that Christ had a separate human 
soul, he yet holds to his xéw0¢, which was originally intended 
to prove the absolute unity of the person of the God-man. As 
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if it were of any use, or could make the union of the two na- 
tures more easy, to take away.from the Logos his absoluteness! 
On the contrary, it is far*more difficult to conceive of the 
Logos being united to a human soul as a finite spirit than as 
absolute, because two fiftite spirits can never make one. The 
duality of similar an individuals, which Thomasius, with his. 
zivwere, arrives at, iso far from being the solution of the prob- 
lem, that it gives rise to a new and superfluous problem, how, 
~ namely, two’ s similar individuals, which stand in one 
another, or begide one another, in a dead relation, can be a 


living = unity. 

But asius does not fail to protest against regarding the 
Logos as A finite individual. He ascribes to him essential 
holiness, 4visdom, power, that cannot be lost; he regards the 
xtvworg af a deed of the Logos, and not as something undergone 
by hinfs nay, he regards it as a continuous act, and explains 
that Avhat he says of the Redeemer falls entirely within the 
sphgre of the economic Trinity, and that the immanent Trinity 
is plot affected by it, for the incarnation is an act of will, and 
eg ipso of consciousness, more precisely an act of the eternal 
Son, which, coinciding with the incarnation, becomes thence- 
forward the continuous deed of the God-man.* But by this 
distinction between the economic and immanent Logos nothing 

- is/gained, but much lost. For, if the economic Trinity and the 
/ inner essence of God are to be so distinguished that not the 
/ eternal immanent Son of God becomes man, but some other 
naturally subordinate quantity, the Trinity becomes, in a Chris- 
tological point of view, a matter of indifference, if it can be 
retained at all. And as regards the continuity of the xéwouc, 
according to which the willing and conscious Logos would seem 
to be hovering eternally over this xéwo¢ or its result, we must 
ask, Does this will of the Logos attain the result which he in- 
tends or not? \ Does he achieve his self-emptying or not? If 
not, why does he will it? If he does, then this reflexive act 
has so emptied him that he cannot be at the same time the 
unemptied, full and active, self-emptying Logos. 

In all these inbarfhonious propositions of Thomasius we 
can recognise 410 advancement of the Christological problem, 
but only g-well-meant eclectic attempt, which is not sufficiently 
shy ofputting together what is inconceivable, nay, contra- 

i b 
og presupposition which leads so many excellent men to 
/ follow in the track of the xtvwo¢ we have described, is the idea 
that it is necessary for Christology to conceive of the wnity of 
the God-man as perfect from the beginning, and wlleline 
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progress of an ethical and physical kind. This presupposition 
1s the reason why they fix their regards stedfastly on the way 
in which the unity of the person of the God-man is to be 
arrived at, and prevent any attention being paid to other sides 
of the problem. But so closely is one problem here connected 
with another, that in so doing they infringe upon the unity 
of the person in more ways than one; some by making it an 
identity of the humbled Logos and the human soul of the God- 
man ; others by a dead homogeneous duality ; and all by set- 
ting before them as their object a unity fixed and _per- 
fect from the first, instead of conceiving of it as growing and 
unfolding with the growing humanity. This theory, therefore, 
is unconsciously connected with the error which is im thest 
combated by it, which excludes true growth in Christ. 

The considerations here advanced against modern Christo- 
logicai Theopaschitism are confirmed by the work of Gesa, 
which is distinguished among all other attempts of this descrip- 
tion by logical acuteness and an earnest endeavour to be in 
harmony with Scripture.* The author ventures, in honest 
love of truth, to think out to the end the principle which he 
has adopted, and openly to give expression to its results, and 
holds to that form of Theopaschitism which I must agree 
with him in thinking the only logical one. He regards the 
Logos as having metamorphosed himself into a human soul, 
developing itself in a truly human way. He extends the self- 
emptying, not to the use only, but also to the possession of 
the divine attributes. The incarnate Logos must, he thinks, 
like every other man, acquire for himself holiness and the 
other predicates. He grants, without reservation, that for the 
thirty-four ge of the earthly life of Jesus, the Trinity itself 
was changed ; that the’ Father no longer poured his fulness 
into the Son; that the Holy Spirit no longer proceeded from 
him as well as from the Father; that the maintenance and 
government of the world were not during that time carried on 
through the instrumentality of the Logos ; but that the Father 
had for the time ceased to generate the Son; that the Holy 
Ghost alone proceeded from him ; and that he ruled the world 
along with the Holy Ghost alone. The great merit of this 
work is its logical carrying out of the hypothesis of the xévwors 
of the Logos, by which we are enabled to form a decisive 
estimate of its value. So carried out, the hypothesis is seen 
to imply not merely in general a change in God, but speciall 
a change in respect of his eternal holiness. God can, accord- 
ing to Gess, change himself, without injury to his essence, into 
a form of existence in which not merely actual holiness is 





* Die Lehre von der Person Christi. Basel, 1856. 
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given up, but also the possibility of sinning is assumed. He 
justly claims the latter as a of true human freedom, and 
shews that Thomasius and Hofmann, in not claiming this free- 
dom for Christ, have not reached the true and actual humanity 
of theGod-man. But even this acute and determined ing 
out of the hypothesis of the xévwos of the Logos has no Chri 
— support, because it is only apparently of service to- 
the solution of the Christological problem. For, how- 
ever distinctly Gess demands God’s participation in suffering, 
as necessary for the work of the God-man, he cannot mean 
that the atonement is conceivable without the true humanity 
of Christ, through which he is of like nature with us. Gess, 
however, does not make out for the God-man a humanity true 
and similar to ours, just as certainly as, on our view, the Logos 
is not transmuted into a human soul. Consequently, the 
interest of the doctrine of the atonement is op to a 
hypothesis which does not bring out a humanity different from 


the Logos. 


We have now shewn that Christology has nothing to gain 
from any of the different forms of Theopaschitism which at 
present prevail, and therefore can afford no proof in their favour. 
This, however, affords no scientific decision on the real ques- 
tion at issue. We have still to inquire: How does the Chris- 
tian idea of God stand related to the supposition of a chan 
in God? Does it absolutely exclude it? or does not God's 
intimate living fellowship with the world rather so strongly 
demand it, that, if we adhere to the absolute unchangeable- 
ness of God, we shall be reduced to the notion of a d rela- 
tionship between God and the world, in contradiction to the 
highest interests of Christianity? Even though we should 
have to answer this question in the affirmative, the interests 
of Theopaschitism would not be furthered, but the task would 
be forced upon us of gaining a foundation for a more living 
understanding of the relation of God to the world in Christ, 
in the individual believer, and in the church. 

We have seen that the opinions of many of our contem- 
poraries on the unchangeableness of God, which used to be held 
by every one as an axiom, have been actually shaken, and that, 
therefore, theology must investigate this question anew, in 
order to establish a satisfactory doctrine in this important 
matter on a clear and firm basis. The attempt so to establish 
the idea of the unchangeableness of God, that it shall be in 
harmony with the whole system of Christian belief, may be 
most securely made if we first inquire:—A. In what points an 
alteration in the old ecclesiastical doctrine is demanded by 
science and religion in the interest of the idea of God as the 
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living God ; recognising at the same time—B. That it would 
be a false idea of God as living which should do away with his 
unchangeableness. After this, we may hope, secondly, to shew 
the necessary and true union of the unchangeableness and the 
life of God in a higher principle, which will at the same time 
contain the supreme rule for correctly laying down the relation 
between the supra-historical and the historical life of God. In 
conclusion, we shall attempt, thirdly, to exhibit the importance 
and usefulness of what has been arrived at, by applying it to | 
some main points of Christian doctrine. 

I—A. Formally, the old Dogmatic was quite correct in fall- 
ing back for its conception of God’s unchangeableness upon his 
simplicity. Unchangeableness is only the negative side of 
simplicity, 7. ¢., of the continual identity of the divine essence 
in all relations and in all its perfections. From Augustine 
downwards, the simplicity of God has been appealed to in 
proof that our various expressions regarding God express no 
objective differences, that none of the divine attributes is any- 
thing different from the others, that God is, and not merely 
has, all his attributes, for “ that is simple, which is what it 
has.” There is in God, therefore, no distinction of substance 
and accident, of potency and act, of matter and form, of 
general and special, of higher and lower. Hence, also, neither 
ethical nor physical movement, from which follows exaltation 
above space and time. His knowing is therefore willing, and 
his willing knowing; the two are objectively one, they are 
both God’s essence, which by their separation would become 
changeable. “But change is a kind of death.” Hence God’s 
decree also, as absolutely unchangeable, is identical with his 
essence. His essence itself is to be thought of, not as potency, 
but as actus purissimus; consequently, God eternally wil 
and knows, with one and the same pure act, both himself and 
the world of his decree. 

Certainly God is not complex, but it does not follow from 
this that all those distinctions have no place in God. The old 
Dogmatic contradicts in these Platonic propositions its own 
Trinitarian doctrines, especially if the generation of the Son and 
the procession of the Spirit are thought of as constant and not 
as finished in one act. But though God is not complex, he 
is the eternally self-establishing ; and this self-establishment of 
God contains a plurality of momenta, the inseparable unity of 
which, not the identity or homogeneity, is the divine essence 


and life. The divine being could not be living, but only dead 
substance, or lifeless law, if it were without the distinction of 
establishing and established life, or if there did not inhere in 
the one divine life an eternal issuing from itself and return 
into itself. Similarly were God absvlutely simple, a unity 
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without distinction or contrast, he could not know or will him- 
self, no reflexion upon himself, no transparency for himself, no 
blessedness would be conceivable. This may be made still 
more plain in regard to God’s ethical essence. As the absolute 
life eternally constitutes itself from the Trinitarian distinctions, 
and subsists only in them, so with the absolute love which is 
not a merely simple idea. 

Objective reality must also be granted to the distinction 
between the physical and the spiritual definitions of the idea 
of God, in such a way that the Sesto are subordinated to the 
latter, since otherwise the distinction between physical and 
spiritual in the world would become a mere untenable appear- 
ance. Thus we make God himself an analogue of nature. 
If we deal honestly by the fact of self-origination, even the dis- 
tinction of potency and act cannot be so entirely done away 
with, as that we should think of God as only one of the two, 
namely as actus pwrissimus, as if perfection lay only in it ; 
but if his Trinitarian self-establishment is enduring and not 
accomplished once for all, God must be thought of as eternall 
and simultaneously absolute potency as well as absolute reali- 
sation, by virtue of the eternal divine life-process. This, to 
speak figuratively, is possible only if the life of God form an 
organism, a circle of life, or, to speak logically, if the eternal 
and absolute self-realisation of God eternally lays the founda- 
tion for itself, which cannot be without the always absolute 
actuality of existence. From this it follows, that if the divine 
life should want, even for an instant,* but one of the momenta 
of which it is eternally made up, the other momenta would also 
cease to exist, for they are all self-conditioning and mutually 
conditioned, they stand and fall with one another. In the 
trinitarian life of God, therefore, there is nothing of the dis- 
tinction between accident and substance. There is nothing in 
God’s essence which does not exist, and there exists nothing in 
God whose existence is not necessary. Essentia Det imvolvit 
existentiam is true also of the perfections which characterise 
the divine essence. If everything which is really a prerogative 
could not be united in one being, there could not be one God, 
or there would be nothing in itself good, and therefore neces- 
sarily existing in the necessary divine being, but God would be 
only liberum arbitriwm, and that would be good to which this 
arbitriwm determined itself. Thus the good would be some- 
thing only contingent, and with this supposition would be intro- 
duced a distinction of general and special in God which cannot 
be granted in the perfect spiritual personality. 

But can we not apply the distinction of general and special 





* As the modern Kenosis of the Logos will have it. 
VOL. XII,—NO. XLIV. 2A 
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to God with reference to the world? For if there is a world 
of things, God is not all being; but in the universal being, 
which comprehends God and the world, he is a special being. 
It would be superficial, however, to stophere. For the being of 
God and the being of the world do not belong to the same 
species of being. God’s being is self-origination, and the spe- 
ciality in which he stands opposed to the world, is the distinc- 
tion of the universal cause of everything possible and actual 
from the effects. 

In this absolute eternally completed existence or actuality of 
God, which is life eternally producing itself, is already ex- 
pressed his exaltation above change and above the limits of 
space and time. For apart from the world, change in God 
would be conceivable, only from the more imperfect to the per- 
fect. And as there can be no divine original powers above 
God, space and time must be within God, eternally established 
and willed by him, having their archetypes in him. The com- 
pleted circle of the divine eternity keeps temporal succession 
under, because the effect in God is just as eternally perfect as 
the cause ; whereas in the finite world, that circle becomes a 
straight line, because finite beings are not from the first what 
they are to become. So also separation in space is a possibility 
always overcome in God by his absolute actuality, and his 
infinitude is no diffusion. Resenaion and succession are im- 
perfections of reality always excluded in God by his absolute 
perfection. But still the possibility, which would at once be- 
come reality, if the power of return into himself did not eter- 
nally correspond to the power of issuing from himself, forms 
the ground of an understanding, how there is possible for 
God a knowledge of separation and succession in the world, and 
a creative conception Of it. 

The idea of creation does not on the whole harmonise with 
a doctrine which denies all distinction in the essence and attri- 
butes of God. If God is not altogether comprehended in this, 
that he is the cause of the world, but is something in and for 
himself, his knowing and willing of himself cannot be identical 
with his knowing and willing himself as the cause of the world. 
More particularly, no one denies that the world was absolutely 
in as a thought. It existed originally only as an object 

roduced within the divine understanding. But it is conceived 

ry God as fleeting and changeable, otherwise it would not be 
thought and willed as it is. Consequently, the divine under- 
standing is burdened with the changeable, and that not as con- 
templating it merely, but as producing it in idea. Further, if 
the changeable owes its subsistence, however brief, to the divine 
will, that will must have ceased to work in the case of what is 
past, and if something else be produced, the production of it is 
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a change in God’s working. Must we not then say generally, 
that though God eternally knows and wills what gradually 
appears in time, yet the effective, productive willing is by no 
means so eternal as the idea of the world? Here we have a 
change in God’s living activity. 

We reach the same result in another direction, if we take 
the word of Scripture, “in him we live, and move, and have 
our being,” together with this other, “ I will dwell in them, 
and walk in them,” which expresses purpose. Man is not 
created to live independently without God, after he has be- 
come a being distinct from God. Nor is he designed, on the 
other hand, to rest like a child in its mother’s bosom, sur- 
rounded by the divine power, but he is to exercise a proper 
causality of a secondary kind. God will not stand to him in 
the relation of a purely determining power, or of an objective 
law. But because, whether they will or not, they live, move, 
and have their being in him, he will dwell and walk in them, 
as those who will and know themselves in accordance with 
God’s eternal idea of them. And it is undeniable that God, in 
so far as he dwells in them, leads a historical life in the world, 
and comes into contact with time, and that his life gains an 
ever wider extension by progressive deeds conditioned by the 
receptivity of men. By the world of free powers it is made 
manifest that God could not establish the world, which he 
willed, by a word of almighty power spoken in the beginning. 
For what would remain for freedom if its work was accom- 
plished without it? If there were nothing but the almighty 
word creatively establishing the course of nature, the divine 
activity (which would then be merely upholding) must be 
covered by this course of nature, and everything be not less 
nature’s work than God’s. Farther, as regards God’s relation 
to free powers, though they are at every moment absolutely 
dependent in their being on God’s uphol ing activity, it is not 

cient to refer everything on God's side to his almighty will 
alone. The relation of love, which is aimed at in the creation 
of free powers, is opposed to the absolutism of mere power, in 
place of which comes the intercourse of love. And since a love 
of the creature to God would be of little worth which was the 
result of an irresistible determination, the causality of God 
must have wrought so powerfully in the production and main- 
tenance of free powers as to give them the power of opposin 
God and his love, that their free podem to God in selt- 
sacrificing love may be a new good, valuable to God himself, 
which could never have been attained through almighty power. 
But if God wills the establishment on the stage of nature of a 
second world, the free world of a loving family of God, we 
must further say that the relation of love between God and 
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man must become a mutual relation, as is required by the 
nature of love ; and we must therefore teach that God himself 
enters in the ethical world into a relation of mutual working. 
The original helpless condition and poor ethical endowment of 
man, as well as the law of development to which he is sub- 
ject, are only conceivable if a succession of free human actions 
is necessary through which divine love may condition its 
working, and measure the kind and manner of its self-com- 
munication. Though these divine acts are eternally compre- 
hended, in fore-knowledge of the acts of free powers, in the 
one divine decree, yet this decree itself is a decree of produc- 
tion in time, and under the conditions of human freedom, and 
though God has assuredly purposed in will and knowledge the 
whole from the beginning, the producing will is not always 
equally present for everything, but advances with the his- 
tory of the world, is itself historical There is a deep 
truth in the distinction between the producing and the 
commanding will of God which is ial in Luther, Calvin, 
Schleiermacher, for God does not atonce produce the good which 
he sets before him as his aim. But in the old doctrine of 
God this distinction remains without motive or foundation. 
From what has now been said, it follows that the divine 
omniscience also has a historical side. If there are free 
powers in the world, there are free resolutions of the creature 
which have the ground of their possibility in God, but the 
ground of their reality in the free nature, and not in God. 
Hence God cannot,* through his self-knowledge, know these 
actions as real, but only as possible. (?) He cannot, therefore, 
have a knowledge of the real world of free natures through 
“the simplest eternal act of his self-knowledge,” but by a 
distinct act of recognition, however this may be conceived of. 
This implies that the divine decree, in so far as it embraces 
not merely the design of the world indefinitely, but that which 
shall be realised, must be, not a simple, but a compound, 
and, so to speak, a mediated quantity. From himself, God 
has a knowledge of the free world which embraces all the 
possibilities of the exercise of freedom. The knowledge of the 
actual course which freedom will pursue comes to him from 
the world of free natures. Without this factor, however, the 
divine decree which is realized cannot have been established ; 
the knowledge of free acts which shall come to pass forms, as 
it were, the creature’s contribution to the divine decree. We 
cannot, therefore, with the old divines, identify the divine 
decree with the divine essence by means of the divine will, 
but it contains a factor derived from the world—derived, 
however, in such a way that God’s knowledge is not passive 


* See p. 376, Note.—Ep. B. & F. E. R. 
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as ours is, but precedes reality in the shape of an approving 
thought of possibility. 

Further, we cannot be satisfied with the proposition that 
for God there is no true past or future, but that —e 
stands before him in eternal unchanging present. For, if 
did not know what is in reality past as past, and what is future 
as future, but both only as equally present, he would know 
neither as what it in truth is. The truth in this matter may 
be thus expressed: the past is as unforgotten (but as past), 
and the future as clearly known (but as future), by him as if 
it were present. God’s knowledge, therefore, advances along 
with reality, and this presupposes a motion, a change in God’s 
cognitive activity. This may ey unimportant, but the 
living relation of God to the world essentially depends upon 
it. For it would satisfy neither science nor religion if 
had not, ¢. g., towards man, a disposition corresponding to his 
varying circumstances, but only one eternally the same for past, 
= and future. God would, in that case, have no part in 

uman history ; he would remain, in truth, the eternal law, 
standing immoveable against the world, once for all condemn- 
ing evil and approving good: but if we are to think of him as 
a living law, he must partake in the doings of the present, 
whether as a lawgiver or a judge, and this introduces change 
into his action. 

B. In what has now been said, it is hoped that some propo- 
sitions have been disposed of, which have too long burdened 
theology, and held, as it were, in fetters the idea of a living 
God. The second point is of equal importance, the removal, 
namely, of conceptions of God as lwing, by which his unchan 
ableness and true exaltation are endangered, That Panthe- 
ism in its various forms had so many followers after the period 
of prevailing Deism, is to be ascribed in great part to thirst 
after a living God. But theology must be on its guard, in the 
reconstruction of its doctrine of God, against injurious influ- 
ences from this quarter, from which it has already suffered so 
much, 

What then is the false element in the Pantheistic system, 
and what are we to regard as the reason why the unchangeable 
absoluteness of God and his living personality, which the high- 
est forms of Pantheism attempt to unite, always in the course 
of its farther development, separate and repel one another ? 
The error of Pantheism does not lie in thinking too highly of 
the world, for it does not ascribe to it self-origination ; nor in 
thinking too highly of the absolute God, for that is impossible ; 
nor in bringing God and the world into too close conjunction, 
for Christianity conjoins them more closely than Pantheism 
ever did. But it lies in this, that the necessary actuality of all 
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the perfections of God is lost sight of, and he is viewed merely 
asa potency. We must maintain, above all things, the eternal 
and absolute self-realisation of God in himself. But it is by 
no means implied in this, that, as the old theology will have it, 
the distinction between potency and act has no meaning for 
the being and working of God. On the contrary, only on the 
ground of the eternally realised and unchangeable perfection 
of God can we speak of his life within the world, and within 
history, and of change in this life. 

Modern theology, it is true, recognises this in general, but 
still obscurely and with a mixture of pantheistic views. Some 
think, as has been seen, that in order to historical life in a 
finite world, God made himself finite, ceased to be absolutely 
realised God ; and this leads on to the further steps of the Son’s 
becoming a mere potency of God, in order to becoming man in 
Christ. This follows in the steps of the pantheistic doctrine, 
that God is mere potency, more or less deprived of absolute 
divine reality. Others think they improve upon this by assum- 
ing, in the interest of the living personality of God and his life 
in history, a kind of reduplication of God, employing for this 
purpose the old distinction between the immanent and econo- 
mic trinity, as if the problem of Christology could be solved by 
the help of the pantheistic proposition, that actuality or perfect 
reality is not necessary to the existence and the idea of God. 
The speculative problem, on the contrary, is to recognise the 
eternal absolute reality of God in himself, which never reduces 
itself to a mere potency, as the basis, the potency, of the world 
and of the historical life of God; and, on the other hand, to 
see in God manifesting himself in history, him who, as the 
eternally perfect, has power and freedom to create, redeem, 
and perfect the world. Christology gives us the archetype, the 
perfect form of the union of God and man, and the way in 
which the union is conceived in it, decides a series of other 
dogmas. How could it be true and worthy of God, that Chris- 
tianity should have overcome heathen religions and philoso- 
phies by a fragment of the very doctrine which has its home in 
the pantheistic schools. 

Il. We shall now attempt to establish dogmatically the ne- 
cessary and true unity of the unchangeableness and living 
personality of God. 

There is a widely-spread prepossession that inadequate, nay, 
incorrect conceptions of God are necessary, and, as it were, 
innate in man, since we cannot but think of God, especially 
in matters of religion, as finite and like man. But, if we 
should seriously balers in an essential contradiction between 
the true God and the God of the pious, between knowledge 
and understanding, it would be destructive not only to religion 
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but to science, whose work would be in vain if it stood in ne- 
cessary contradiction with that which occupies the central 
position in the spiritual organisation of man. It is, therefore, 
among the primary moral duties to have a confidence in the 
essential harmony of understanding and knowledge, which 
regards the disagreements between them as contingent and 
capable of being removed, because connected with sin. This, 
however, implies that they are amongst those things from 
which Christianity has already redeemed us, This confidence 
is especially becoming in every Christian, and in all Christian 
theology. The fundamental fact of Christianity, the incarna- 
tion of God, is the solution, in fact, of the problem of the union 
of God’s unchangeableness and living personality. In the God- 
man, man’s likeness to God, which includes a knowledge of 
God, is not only confirmed, but brought to full realisation. As 
humanity in the person of Christ has truly known God, so 
Christ will have his knowledge im d to others, he seeks for 
those to whom he can reveal it by his Spirit, Matt. xi. 27. And 
as Christianity recognises in him, not merely a new higher 
revelation of God, an the final completed revelation—for, 
thenceforth, everything else is only a further revelation of 
Christ—it behoves it to make its knowledge of Christ fruitful 
for the doctrine of God. The deep things of God are unsearch- 
able, and to attain a more lively consciousness of this, is an 
essential part of the knowledge of God. A sound theology can 
never forget the enduring distinction between faith and sight. 
But that does not prevent Christianity from demanding faith 
in a harmony of understanding and knowledge, such as the 
apostle 1 an as already existing in the germ in all Chris- 
tians when he s (Eph. i. 18), of the eyes of the under- 
standing which faith opens. To this, then, must we be always 
advancing, to the purer and more scientific expression of what 
faith contains in principle, and the eye of the Soapalen under- 
standing perceives, in order that a more harmonious doctrine 
of God, penetrating into greater heights and depths, may be- 
come in its own way the victory that overcometh the world, 
may condemn unchristian ideas of God as spiritual idols, and 
lay them in the dust before the only true living God. The 
Spirit of the Son, which faith receives, will be able to free even 
the world of thought from everything falsely anthropomorphic, 
and to shew such conceptions to be only hindrances and in- 
terruptions of the truly godly life ; and not less to raise to its 
proper honour what the religious understanding cannot give 
up, however anthropomorphic it may sound, and to shew that 
it is divinely reasonable, because “ God made man in the image 
of himself, and therefore man thinks of God in the form of 
man.” 
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God is not unchangeable, as we have seen, in his relation to 
space and time, nor in his knowing and willing of the world 
and his decree. On the contrary, in all these respects there is 
change. God lets himself be determined, without, however, that 
unchangeableness being brought into question, which is neces- 
sary to the idea of God in the interest both of religion and 
science. In what then consists the essence of the unchange- 
ableness which we must ascribe to God, and which is the norm, 
the source, indeed, of the changes which are reflected from the 
world upon God? On the other hand, God’s living personality 
cannot consist in his taking upon him the “ lot of finitude,” in 
his being or becoming mere potency, for a life purchased in 
such a way would be the very opposite of true life, would be a 
partial slumber. Where then is the centre and the essence of 
the divine life ? 

We answer, in the same thing which constitutes the central 
point of his unchangeableness, not in his being or living as 
such, for these in themselves physical categories only lead us 
continually back to Deism or Pantheism, but in his moral 
nature. Tn this have we the highest norm for the relation 


between God’s supra-historic and historic life. 
God is to be conceived of, first, as the ethically necessary 
being, or the Holy One; secondly, as the ethically free. 


Through these two, God realises himself eternally as self-con- 
scious, holy, and free Love. 

S Let us consider, 1, how the ethical idea of God can secure 
his unchangeableness; and, 2, how it can secure his living 
personality. 

1. God is love, 1 John iv. 8. The ethical in God is God in 
his deity. All so-called, proofs of the existence of God are, 
correctly understood, only preludes to the ontological proof, 
which acquires its truth through the ethical which must be 
thought, and, if thought, is thought as existent, because it is 
the absolutely worthy which alone has its foundation and end 
in itself, is alone absolutely an end to itself. In the ethical 
idea of God, therefore, self-origination attains its true meaning 
and absolute proof. God wills and establishes himself eter- 
nally, because he as love assumes so completely into his will 
that which is in the highest sense necessary, the ethical, that 
his freedom is entirely identified with it. And everything 
which exists or may be thought in God, exists for this love, is 
willed by God for it, and as it requires, so that the love of God 
contains the highest security for everything which can be 
called a divine attribute. All the divine powers and attributes 
exist not for themselves, as if they were absolutely valuable 
and necessary in themselves, but for absolute love. 

Thus the ethical idea of God leaves room for life and move- 
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ment in God, nay, it allows change to be reflected upon God 
(which must, it is true, spring from an ethical motive), pro- 
vided only one thing be preserved intact, the ethical unchange- 
ableness of God. This must remain unmoved; must also be 
eternal actuality in God, can never in God himself be mere or 
even ial potentiality. A love ceasing to love out of love, 
even for a moment, would be no love. Such love has a place 
only in the system of Pantheism, which recognises a potential 
love, a sleep of love, because it knows no true love. Instead 
of this, the God of the Old and New Testaments is not without 
eternal assertion of his ethical nature, not without righteous- 
ness which deals with and watches over what is absolutely 
worthy in itself. The absolute divine love is chiefly directed 
towards itself; is reflected in itself, self-conscious, self-having, 
and self-willing. 

2. But just for this reason, this fixed self-assertion or right- 
eousness, the true, i.e. the ethical, unchangeableness of 
does not exclude, but includes, the tendency to self-communica- 
tion (which is frequently identified with love), and therefore 
the life. The love of the personal God wills, just because of 
his love of himself or self-assertion, a world of personal beings 
as objects to which it may communicate itself. That is 
included in God’s love of himself, because within the sphere of 


God himself the self-communication of ~ love cannot in the 


proper sense take place. Its unselfish purity only appears 
where there is no possibility of its receiving back what it gave 
(Luke vi. 3). 

Let us try shortly to shew the conformity to Scripture of 
the principal thoughts now thrown out. However high a place 
the unchangeableness of God occupies in the Old Testament, it 
brings strongly forward also the living personality of God, 
which brings him near the world in historical deeds, and 
regards the course of the world as something nearly concerning 
him and his honour. This world, in general, which he has 
called into being, has a worth in his eyes; he finds in the 
creature, after it is made, something “ very good” which he had 
not before. God holdsa different relation to the created world 
from that which he held to it while being created ; his action 
is of one kind in creation, of another in preservation (Gen. ii. 
1-4). The earth has he given to the children of men, and the 
central point of its history, before Christ, is the history of 
Israel. This contains a history of his deeds which have for 
their end the planting of his sanctuary on the earth, that is, in 
humanity, while, notwithstanding his omnipresence, the earth 
is his footstool, but his throne and his sanctuary are in heaven, 
Isa. li. 16. These divine doings in the Old Testament not only 
do not leave the impression that God always willed and did 
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only the same thing, which received different modifications 
according to the varying circumstances of men; but though a 
unity of iy ae unmistakeably prevails in them all, yet move- 
ment and elasticity are equally manifest ; the divine facts of 
salvation accommodate themselves to the requirement of the 
time. The divine consecution is not that of a mechanism of 
nature, of a blind law of nature, but moves on through apparent 
inconsequences and with a flexibility (Ps. xviii. 27), which 
allows to human freedom an influence which conditions the 
divine action. This living participation of God in the world is 
so strongly expressed in the Old Testament, that one can find 
in it as well an anthropomorphic mobility as a fixed unchange- 
ableness. Even where God alters his mode of action, and pro- 
phecies, for example, do not come to pass, which were on the 
point of being fulfilled, when they were uttered, but are not 
fulfilled because the presupposition has been changed, under 
which they were wale case much more frequent in pro- 
phetic literature than is often supposed [?]—yet he ever remains, 
according to the Old Testament, like himself in an ethical 
respect ; nay, this self-likeness and ethical unchangeableness is 
precisely the reason why he does not always maintain the same 
relation to the changeable human race, but changes, not in his 
action only, but in his disposition towards men. It is not the 
case, according to the Old Testament (and the New), that by 
sin only the relation of man to God has been changed, while 
the relation of God to man remains the same. The latter 
certainly always preserves its purely ethical character, but this 
very ethical unchangeableness, in its living concernment with 
every point of the creative life, in its worthiness or unworthi- 
ness, is the basis of constant changes in the disposition of God 
towards changeable man. All this receives confirmation from 
concrete applications in the New Testament (Sec. IIT). 

According to what has been adduced, we must not deal 
rashly with so-called anthropoumorphisms in Scripture, but are 
rather enabled to give larger scope to what has been called 
biblical realism. If the ethical unchangeableness of God is 
firmly maintained, we may, without injury to the idea of God 
or the divine majesty, believe that movement and change are 
reflected upon the world of God’s thought and will; nay, we 
have in the ethical idea of God the principle which requires 
such reflection, and lays the foundation for a living historical 
relation of God to the world. 

III. To test the fruitfulness of the results now gained, let us 
exhibit their application to the main fact and doctrine of 
Christianity, the incarnation and atonement in Christ. 

According to the principles already laid down, the central 
point of history, the appearance of Christ, has always stood 
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before God, as sure as if it were eternally present, but not as 
real. God did not really unite the world before Christ to him- 
self ; he knew it not as presently reconciled, but as to be re- 
conciled, and in course of being reconciled. It is therefore not 
the case that God looks upon the world before and after Christ 
in the same way, and that through Christ only the relation of 
the world to God was changed, and not that of God to the 
world. It isan inadmissible opinion that God has at every 
period since the fall purposed to accomplish the incarnation, 
and to call the God-man into existence in the pious men, 
the prophets and kings of the Old Testament, but was 
revented by their sin; while they became types of Christ, 
use, though imperfectly, they exhibited elements of the 
God-man. For, if God’s working had been always unchange- 
ably the same in this respect, the incarnation would always 
have failed until it succeeded through human freedom ; Christ 
would not stand sufficiently alone, and the divine eternal idea 
of the personality of individual believers would be altered. 
For they would all have been destined to be God-men; now 
through sin they have become ruins, which can still succeed 
through redemption in becoming God-men. Instead of this, 
therefore, we shall say, God has, according to the counsel of his 
grace, eternally willed the incarnation ; but he has not willed to 
effect it at every period, but only when the fulness of the time 
had come, in which the maturing of human receptivity was an 
element ; what he did before Christ was to prepare this receptivity. 
The appearance of Christ indicates something new in God’s 
working in the world, and is also a new reality for God's 
knowledge. As in Christ the actual reunion of God and 
humanity has taken place, the foundation of this new begin- 
ning is laid in a new deed of God, which, though belonging 
to the divine plan, had not before existed. The decree, as 
such, is not the principal thing, but the history and reality for 
which the decree is only a means. Further, the idea of the 
incarnation includes, not merely a deed of God, but a new 
being of God himself in the world, which before existed only 
in potency or in decree, and came to reality first in Christ. 
Mansit, quod erat, factus est quod non erat. If this reality 
were no more to him than the eternal decree, it would have 
only a Docetic significance. History would introduce nothing 
new, would have no real result, but would be at best a sign of - 
the eternally existent, and not to be distinguished from doc- 
trine. Where, then, would there be place for love? For it is 
the very nature of love, and therefore required by the ethical 
idea of God, that it does not remain mere thinking or teaching, 
but communicates itself to historical humanity, taking part in 
it, in order to give it part in itself. 
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This participation of God in history is of special importance 
to the Holy * of the Christian religion, the atonement. It 
is an essential part of the Christian faith that God has not 
merely revealed, through Christ, an eternal reconciliation of God 
with sin, for there is no such thing, but rather a real, serious sepa- 
ration, divine displeasure against sin and sinners. The Chris- 
tian faith is that, because in the person, doing, and suffering 
of Christ something not before existing, and which first in him 
became possible, has been realised, namely, satisfaction to 
divine justice, therefore God looks upon humanity differently 
from what he did before. For, beholding it as it is now, but 
was not before, he sees it not without the real possibility of 
the reconciliation of all* individuals, which belongs to the whole 
race. And so humanity as a unity before God is no longer 
merely an object of the divine évwx%, because of the coming 
reconciler, but he looks upon it now as furnished with means 
of reconciliation which it lacked before, but which it now has 
in him who is destined to be its head. Displeasure towards 
the sinful race of man is not now unaccompanied by good plea- 
sure in the Son of man, who belongs to it, and in fellowship 
with whom all may become objects of the divine good pleasure, 
nay, for whose sake God can take the initiative in offering 
grace to sinners. For he has died, not only for those who be- 
lieve, but for all,* although all do not come to the actual enjoy- 
ment of that which stands open to all; they can put disbelief 
in Christ between them and reconciliation in him. If they do, 
they put in the place of the expiated and forgiven sin a new 
sin, for which Christ can have made no atonement, the rejec- 
tion of Christ. 

The passion of Chrigt, again, requires no self-losing of the 
Logos or of consciousness. The significance of his work rather 
depends upon the most intimate and living participation of the 
whole person of Christ in humanity. Far from the divine life 
in him having suffered, in his sacrifice of himself, obscuration 
or destruction, it was rather the powerful deed of his inextin- 
guishable life, his conscious life of love (Heb. vii. 16; ix. 14), 
that was called for in his sacrifice. His love was not for a mo- 
ment given up, or restrained, or consumed in the fires of suffer- 
ing, but had to assert itself, and did assert itself, when he was 
surrounded by the darkness of death, He does not pass 
through death “into a condition of complete unconsciousness 
and powerlessness, his self-consciousness is not lost,” the dark- 
ening of the sensible side of his consciousness deprives him of 
his consciousness neither of the Father, nor of himself, nor of 
the actuality of his love. 





* Here, and in one or two other phrases (see p. 374), we may trace the influ- 
ence of Lutheran views on Dorner’s generally precise and correct thinking.— 
Ep. B. § F. E.R. 
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It will be manifest, I hope, from the dogmatic investigation 
now engaged in, that any opposition to the modern doctrine 
of xévwoig in Christology (which is the exact contrary of the 
old church doctrine, since in the latter the humanity, in the 
former the divinity, is the xsvolusvr) is based on far-reaching 
principles, and that the maintenance of this opposition in de- 
tail is an important task at the present time. 


Art. VIII.—Recent Attacks on the Pentatewch—Davidson 
and Colenso. 


1, An Introduction to the Old Testament, Critical, Historical, and Theological. 

By Samvgt Davinson, D.D. Vol. l—The Pentateuch. Vol II.—The 
istorical Books. Williams & Norgate, 1862. 

2. The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically Examined, By Joun 
Wim Corenso, D.D. Part 1, 1862; Part II, 1863. Longmans. 

3, Historisch-Kritisch Onderzoek naar het Ontstaan en de Verzameling van de 
Boeken des ouden Verbonds, door A. Kuenen. Leiden. 1861. 

4. Kurtzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch 13 Lieferung. Von Ava. Kyosen. 
Leipzig. 1861. 


READERS on seeing us bent upon saying something, like all the 
world on Dr Colenso’s books, will heartily beg, we believe, to 
be spared the following things :— 

First, Any mournful ejaculations of ours over right-hand 
defections and left-hand fallings-off, and all reasoning by excla- 
mations, a kind of syllogism ef which most readers can them- 
selves make slight use at a pinch—the present age being 
supposed to demand, not ejaculation, but argument, or if ejacu- 
lation, at least also argument. The phase of things we have 
to contemplate is certainly lamentable, but for that reason the 
less of lamentation and the more of earnest treatment applied 
to it the better. 

Second, Any abuse of the writers of whom we are going to 
speak ; though the old and orthodox way (and Dr Davidson is 
yet orthodox in this point at least) was, first of all, soundly to 
rate an opponent, and then, though this was not always thought 
necessary, to seek to confute him—it being now considered 
both somewhat ungenerous to an opponent, as well as some- 
what arrogant in behalf of one’s self, to ascribe the deflections of 
his reason to the natural corruption of his heart ; and, indeed, 
it being also apparently undeniable that there are many excel- 
lent men sadly given to scepticism ; and, on the other hand, 
many men given neither to scepticism nor excellence. No one 
denies this in theory, but many are inclined to forget it in the 
treatment of such men, and to expose them to a severity and 
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rigour of judgment, as if the denial of one truth involved the 
denial of all, and as if this obliquity of the intellect were entirely 
inconsistent with any rectitude of conscience. False and 
ungenerous, and inhumanly assumptive as such suspicions are, 
if possible more false on the other side, is the unscientific 
cant which is fond of expressing itself to the effect, that if the 
heart be right, the opinions of the head are of the least possible 
consequence. There is unmeasured petitio in that “if.” As 
well argue that, if all the lines from a point within a figure to 
its circumference be equal, it is of the least possible conse- 
quence whether the figure be a circle or not. The lines cannot 
be equal unless the figure is a circle. And the heart cannot 
be right if the head be wrong. Perfect rectitude of soul is 
incompatible with partial aberration of intellect. For the 
human mind is not an opaque sphere like the moon, of which 
one side may be densely dark, while the other is intensely 
illuminated ; the mind rather is a transparency of which the 
side visible, the emotional and religious nature, in a word, the 
life, exhibits accurately everything on the other side, so that 
every fleck, and bar, and cloud, projects in the light upon the 
heart its dark and distorting shadow. 

Third, Any use of that mode of reasoning which has of late 
justly become so popular in our country, which consists in tell- 
ing a man that he has broached no new heresy, such is the 
poverty of his invention ; that all he has said has been said a 
thousand times before, and better, and as often triumphantly 
confuted ; and we now, with equal triumph, confute him by 
telling him this: —there being yet alive some people who insist 
that if an opinion start up here and there and everywhere, 
boldly forcing itself upon us in all the literature of the age 
that is most read, and loudly proclaiming itself as an element 
in all the thinking of the age that is most approved, it cannot 
be said to have been definitively trodden down. Indeed, those 
who employ this argument, and they are not few nor mean, 
seem to us to resemble a physician, who, having already dis- 
pelled some corruption of the humours from one part of the 
system, and being called upon to administer to a new outbreak, 
should, instead of patiently treating it, begin to apostrophise 
and upbraid it with being nothing new, but the same old 
disease in a new place and form, with being already cured and 
unworthy of the notice of a respectable practitioner. The cry 
of “nothing new” is not without its use. But, like the 
harangue of the leader, in which he reminds his followers of 
former triumphs over the very foes now confronting them, it is 
not meant to be the substitute for fighting these foes anew, it 
is meant to excite enthusiasm by memory of past conquests, to 
keep the hearts that are troubled quiet, to make the victory 
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easier, and the triumph more complete. And, in truth, to 
assert that a modern heresy is nothing new, is but partially 
exact. If, in one sense, there is nothing new under the sun, 
in one sense also there is nothing old. The heretic in this case 
is new. The public ear into which he pours his heresy is new. 
The mental elaborations and culture out of which it rises, and 
which propel it, are new. The social conditions and general 
mental soil into which he casts it are new. In a word, the 
great life tendencies and processes out of which the thought 
springs, and with which it eagerly combines, are new; and it 
must be met in the circumstances and under the forms in 
which it is presented ; and if the enemies of truth are never 
weary assailing it, its friends need not weary in defending it. 

And, finally, readers will wish to be spared any discussion 
in detail of the contents of the above works. Hearing that Dr 
Davidson has now matured his beliefs (he will excuse the word 
if too strong), and judging them somewhat crude aforetime, 
they will want chiefly to know what those beliefs now are, and, 
above all, whether there be in them any coherence, any root, 
be it philosophy of religion in general, or theory of revelation 
in particular, out of which, legitimately, if not necessarily, they 
grow. 

It will conduce to clearness, and the more exact knowledge 
of our whereabouts, to state generally what the writers on 
whom we are commenting seem still to believe. Thus the doc- 
trines with which we are not concerned will lie behind us, 
while those under discussion will clearly stand out in our front. 
In the case of Dr Colenso, to effect this separation is very diffi- 
cult. He has nowhere given any indication to what extent his 
faith in the cardinal Christian doctrines has been affected by 
his disbelief in the authority of Scripture. He informs us that 
a inquirers have anxiously pled with him to state at once 
in what way Christianity, or the common acceptation of it, suf- 
fers by his discoveries. He can only bid them wait. His time 
is not come yet. Possibly, he does not quite see his own way. 
But a little distance before, if not even close upon him, clou 
and darkness settle down. He cannot, or he will not, mean- 
time venture to forecast the exact issue of his destructive prin- 
ciples. Utter denudation of all that is outward, sheer self- 
stripping of every rag of belief which has not been spun out 
of the elements of his own soul, the annihilation of all between 
and besides himself and his merciful Father, may be the con- 
sequence ; and if we can trust him, he is ready for it. This we 
take to be the meaning of his allusions to the cries and gropings 
after one t Teacher and Father among heathen peoples; 
and should he be thrown down to the same level with them, 
with himself and his God he will not despair. This certainly 
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seems the fair construction to put on Dr Colenso’s language, 
although, both from the mental character of the man and the 
condition of his mind at the time of writing his first volume, 
we were not disposed to consider his words of so grave im- 
——_ The bishop is an —— open-mouthed man. 
e cannot repress or conceal. hat is working within he 
must, like Elihu, give vent to, that he be relieved. In his 
— he lays bare his whole mental state, with its brusque 
onesty and yet childish littleness, and ignorance, and want of 

balance. His thoughts ferment and boil within him, and h 

must blurt them out to the first convenient listener :— 

“ Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns, 
And till my ghastly tale is told 
This heart within me burns.” 

Though without the imstinct or discrimination of the Mariner, 
he insists on roaring his awful tale into all the world’s ears. 
Men of this kind usually exaggerate. Their doubts are kill- 
ing, their difficulties stifting, their anxieties harrowing ; life is 
an agony ; they are burdened, bent, crushed ; they would that 
the “fever called living” were over at last ;—all is tragic and 
superlative. And something of this quality seemed to attach 
to the bishop’s first volume, and from this cause. Granting, 
too, that he was sincere, which we cannot doubt, there is a kind 
of despair that seizes on a man when some belief which he 
judged to stand on eternal foundations, and on which most 
other beliefs themselves repose, is felt to give way beneath his 
feet. He feels himself sinking, surrounded by the ruins of his 
former stability ; and as he falls, heaven and light recede and 
grow dim, while the bottomless darkness yawns beneath, and 
a kind of dizziness and desperate blankness comes over the 
soul, as if the loss of this one truth carried with it the loss of 
all truth. This seemed to us the condition of Dr Colenso’s 
mind when he penned his first volume; and most speculative 
minds have been in the condition for moments, at least, till, by 
a desperate energy, they recovered themselves; and thus we 
attributed less to his broken sobs, that half indicated the slow 
recession of Christianity also from his view, than may really 
have been due to them. It is less pleasing in the second 
volume, where the man is out of sight more daring and self- 
ssessed, and where doubts and disbeliefs, that were written 
in the former only because they could not be stifled, are justi- 
fied with singular hardihood and sophistry, to find the same 
hints of “ modifications” of Christianity. As he says, we must 
wait. What Dr Colenso does believe is this :—that great part 
of the Old Testament, at least, is fable, even cunning forgery, 
written not because believed to be true, but in spite of being 
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known to be false, and for interested ends; and that the apostles 
and their Master were ignorant and fallible men. 

Dr Davidson has presented much fuller materials for forming 
a judgment on his theological position, but from various causes 
certain information is near as hard to discover in this confused 
mass as it is to glean from the far scantier details left by Co- 
lenso. The latter writer is clear, and orderly, and mathema- 
tical ; his results naturally arrange themselves into formulas ; 
he is a clever advocate, thoroughly master of the facts of his 
case, which he marshals in their most imposing order, and 
brings down upon his adversary with overwhelming force and 
rapidity ; and though he seems compelled by his mental struc- 
ture, under a singular species of self-sophistication, to conceal 
the probabilities, and exhibit in their most glaring light the 
difficulties, of a historical statement, he never leaves any one 
in doubt as to his object or the means which he judges most 
available to obtain it. On the contrary, we labour under the 
following difficulties in pursuing Dr Davidson’s meaning :—In 
the first place, he is smarting still under the sharpest sense of 
wrong and hardship at the hands of his former co-religionists. 
This irrepressible bitterness proclaims itself openly in every 
page of his work, which thus too often, instead of a calm theo- 
ogical essay, becomes a loud and brawling personal invective, 
All moderation and judgment is lost; passion angrily shakes 
the balance of truth; and too frequently the author unwit- 
tingly rushes into positions not recommended by the truth of 
the sentiments themselves, or the philosophic cleanness of the 
words in which they are conveyed, but because the sentiments 
are most opposed to the views of his former friends, and the 
language may be made a vehicle for heaping indignity and 
vituperation on the heads of “ Evangelicals.” 1 

Again, it is known from of old that Dr Davidson is no strict 
philosopher, although his talk of philosophy is abundant, and 
philosophic terms such as “ pure reason” and “ preconscious 
state” meet us in alarming number and quality ; that scheme or 
— of one thing or other he has little or none; that his 
grand principle is, Sufficient unto the case is the discussion 
thereanent. Here he writes an Introduction to Scripture, and 
he informs us neither what he intends by Introduction—though 
a mere glance at his book tells us that he intends the “ divers 
matters” commonly embraced under the title ; nor what he means 
by Scripture, and earnest perusal of his volumes will not enable 
one with any clearness todiscover. This characteristic belongs 
to Dr Davidson and all that class of writers of whom he 
is a specimen, that they never discuss principles in themselves, 
and apart from the cases which may happen to involve them. 
Whether this arise from a certain bluntness of vision which 
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cannot separate between the accidental case and the essential 
principle embodied in it, but capable also of being embodied in 
many such cases ; or whether it arise from the preference of 
the author, who dislikes and distrusts abstract statement, or 
fancies others to dislike it ; or whether it be due to mental 
lethargy, or to the accidental quarter from which the authors 
in question advance to the discussion of their problems, we 
cannot say. This we can say, that the peculiarity is very 
marked and very troublesome, entailing on us many a toilsome 
hunt for principles, through a broken and tangled region, by 
no means sure of catching anything after all is done, or sure 
indeed that anything exists to be caught. This must be remem- 
bered in our construction of Dr Davidson’s principles, that we 
have had to gather the isolated fragments from beginning to 
end of two huge volumes, then to piece them together accord- 
ing to what would have been our own plan, uncertain whether 
that be the plan of the author, or whether he had any plan. 
We believe, on the whole, that Dr Davidson has at no time had 
before his mind any compact or even complete theory of revela- 
tion, and that the broad general statements which he not 
unfrequently sows about him embody isolated notions which 
either have unconnectedly struck his own mind, or more pro- 
bably been found in some of the numerous works perused by 
him, but have never been assimilated and combined with other 
notions, so as to form a harmonious system, the parts of which 
should mutually control and balance each other. Hence, we 
find the two singular phenomena, that he occasionally in diffe- 
rent places insists on several -general principles, which, if he 
had really understood them, would have been seen to exclude 
each other ; and that, on the other hand, he fancies some one 
principle to exclude others, when the two are quite and easily 
reconcileable. 

Once more ; this want of personal thinking or incapacity for 
it, this state of being by nature utterly unprovided with 
adequate digestive apparatus, combined with a somewhat 
voracious appetite for books, and a mistakenly assumed power 
or obligation to write, results in a production not only chaotic 
and rude, and self-combative in its thoughts, but not unfre- 

uently obscure and hard to construe even in its expression. 
D. is both an inconsequent thinker and an ungrammatical 
writer. Witness his definition of Scripture :— 

« They are human books, having such a divine character 
and aspect, as it befits the wisdom and perfections of the Deity 
for man to conceive of, and for his truest servants of old to be 
mirrored in” (p. 129). 

Very plainly, if Dr Davidson is to have any influence as a 
critic, he must begin by possessing himself of the instrument of 
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intelligiblespeech. So helpless is he in the hands of the language, 
which rather employs him than is employed by him, that occa- 
sionally when meaning to be bitterly heretical, he utters the 
most savoury orthodoxy. He denies that the dying prophecy 
of Jacob can be attributed to that patriarch, because, says he 
“although we do not dispute the possibility of the predictive 
spirit being in Jacob, we must reject its utter improbability in 
the case of any patriarch.” Reject its improbability ! what 
could the Inquisition ask more? He rejects, too, the view of 
those who explain allusions and names in the Pentateuch of a 
later age than Moses, by supposing a revision by some theo- 
cratic man such as Ezra, on the ground that the passages in 
question “ belong to their respective connections as much as 
any other part of the text, and cannot be pronounced later 
appendages. They are not all explanatory. Some add nothing 
to the perspicuity of the places in which they occur; on the 
contrary, they occasionally disturb and embarrass the sequence” 
(p. 14). 

P this argument is new. A passage cannot be an interpola- 
tion, because it embarrasses the sequence. Dr Davidson's 
theory of composition is founded on his own style; the text is 
uncorrupted whenever the sentences embarrass each other. 
It must be admitted, however, that the author’s periods cannot 
always be charged with disturbing each other, from the fact 


that they are often quite unconnected. They come down like 
a hail-storm, thick and sharp, but independent. Thus with 
language that sometimes expresses, ideas the opposite of those 
which the author meant to express, and that sometimes ex- 
presses no ideas whatever; with aac ye on not presented in 


any connection or order, but scattered throughout a thousand 
pages of letterpress, indirect, elusive, and contradictory ; with 
conclusions, straggling, undisciplined, and unwilling to mar- 
shal, and when marshalled, ready to fall to and slay each other, 
the critic of Dr Davidson’s work has a delicate task, and when 
his task is over, he can be sure only of what the author has 
said, by no means of what he intended to say. 

The main doctrines of revealed religion Dr Davidson has not 
disputed. He is no atheist or pantheist ; he believes in God 
distinct from nature and man, and in nature and man distinct 
from God. Further, as to the relation of these, he certainly 
holds that the one is not eternal, while the other is; that the 
one is the product of the other’s creative hand. That man is a 
child, however, of only 6000 years he will hardly admit ; nei- 
ther will he concede that this primal miracle of creation entitles 
us to suppose any other miraculous disturbances of nature once 
created. Again, the author is no Arian or Socinian ; he asserts ° 
a trinity of persons in the Godhead, the same in substance 
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2 in glory. He is no Dokete; he maintains that the Son 
of God became flesh, and dwelt among us; that he died for 
our sins, and passed into glory. As to the precise significance 
of this death, while he admits that some Jewish sacrifices were 
piacular and propitiatory, and that in some way unconsciously 
to themselves the authors of the sacrificial system, in their 
dim gropings after peace with God and truth, stretched out 
their eager hands in the direction of Christ, yet his death is 
not to be considered penal and instead of man, but atoning 
and in man’s behalf. Dr Davidson does not speak explicitly ; 
we judge this to be his meaning (p. 290 foll.). Indeed, this 
view seems to follow naturally from his somewhat extensive 
doctrine of the Spirit on the one hand, and from his theory 
of man’s present and former moral condition on the other. 
Man, in his estimation, is now certainly sinful, but it is equally 
certain that he was never holy. Holiness and sin are not 
things of creation, and make but things of attainment and 
exercise of will) Man was created morally neutral. That does 
not mean having no preference one way or other to good or evil, 
which is impossible ; nor, with good and evil full in view, in a 
condition of self-debate, which to decide for and pursue. It 
means in possession of powers, and ready to go forward to the 
exercise of them. Possession of such powers is neither moral 
nor immoral, the first voluntarily putting of them forth will 
decide the question of morality. In man this use was wrong, 
he fell. Dr Davidson, with his habitual negligence, does not 
explain to us whether man fell the first thing he did, or if not, 
whether his life previously was merely vegetable or infantile ; 
and if so, how a man, in the full maturity of his powers, could 
lead such a life. 

Further, according to our author, the image of God in which 
man was created by no means consisted in a state of holiness 
and intelligence, it consisted in the consciousness of God in the 
soul of Adam. He leaves us, as usual, impatient for fuller details 
respecting the limits and contents of this consciousness, whe- 
ther it was the mere idea of a superior being, or whether such 
a nude idea be possible without attributing some character to 
the being ; if such a character was included in the conscious- 
ness, whether it must not have been the character of purity, 
and if so, whether such consciousness of a pure being could 
exist without giving a bent in the direction of purity to 
the mind entertaining it. Because, if it did so, here is man a 
being morally pure, before he has, by the exercise of his powers, 
attained morality. On all this we are without information ; 
the questions have not presented themselves to Dr Davidson, 
We know, from him only, that the fall must have been a thing 
greatly to be wished, because, though innocence was lost, “the 
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erage of spirituality was attained,” wherefrom we gather 
that, in the author’s opinion, a man finding himself standin 
still, cannot go rach without first of all turning round pe 
going backwards. 

Again, by the fall the image of God was not lost. 

hat makes man to be man is reason and free will. Free 

will is not liberty to do what you will, but liberty to will one 
way or other. No doubt corrupt natures, and unfavourable 
conditions, and strong passions, and these indulged till they 
rise into habits, lay temporary shackles on the will. But it 
cannot be absolutely paralysed, with divine help it will burst 
its chains asunder. And this help is always at hand. Un- 
fallen man had communion with God; God has communion 
with man fallen. His Spirit is in contact with all his crea- 
tures; he comes like a gentle and blessed tide, bearing them 
on and up. He neverleaves them. He is like an atmosphere 
around and below and within all souls, lifting them up by his 
insensible pressure, on which they need but spread their wings to 
be borne away into the calm heaven above. This doctrine of the 
Spirit is an important element in the author’s scheme, which 
we shall meet again as the significant factor in his theory of 
revelation. When to this doctrine of the Spirit, an essen- 
tial fragment of the author's anthropology, we add such 
a sentence as this, “ The life and death of the Son of God in 
our nature, becoming a motive power to raise man to be heirs 
of God, realised all the anticipations that lay beneath men’s 
superstitious notions of sacrifice, cleansing the worshipper’s 
conscience from dead works, and creating him a new man, with 
the life of God active within him,” we should, with ordinary 
writers, decide this view of Christ’s death to be opposed to what 
is generally received as orthodox. With Dr Davidson we can 
rarely decide one way or other. Elsewhere (vol. ii. p. 476) he 
admits that the idea of vicarious suffering is found in the last 
part of Isaiah, though then for the first time, and that Chris- 
tianity resumed and adopted the idea. But whether this adop- 
tion by Christianity was justifiable, or, like much more in ear 
Christianity, a mistake, Dr Davidson has not intimated. it 
seems, on the whole, at least not justified by the Old Testa- 
ment, for in the portion of Isaiah in question no allusion is to 
be found to Christ ; indeed, in the Old Testament, a sufferin 
Messiah is unknown ; and “ there is no foundation in the Ol 
Testament for asserting that the great legislator of the Jews 
intended sacrifice as a representation of the sufferings and 
death of the Messiah, or a declaration of the doctrine inculcated 
in that future fact” (vol. i. p. 291). 

In criticising these authors, our interest turns altogether 
around two points, their method and their results: their method 
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being considered to embrace the pre-supposed principles on 
which they set out, and the critical tests which they determine 
to apply. While the results of Davidson and Colenso in great 
measure coincide, on one great article their methods differ. Dr 
Davidson assumes at the outset that the miraculous is, with- 
out further discussion, false. Dr Colenso expressly repudiates 
this presumption ; he can believe anything, if sufficiently 
attested. At the same time, curiously, though more moderate 
in his preliminary principles, the Bishop arrives at results con- 
siderably more extravagant than those of his dissenting brother. 
The following theories seem to underlie these and most 
modern works on the Old Testament. First, that Scripture, 
in its origin and contents, except its pure monotheism, very 
much resembles other national histories. Ancient history, as 
a whole, is said to be enveloped in distant haze: the begin- 
nings of things everywhere are obscure. The stream, now 
broad and imposing asa sea, once trickled noiselessly down the 
rock ; once struggled in such weakness, that the mountain 
shepherd, whose hand tore aside the long grass and dipped 
his lips in it, scarce could fill his mouth. No one lives who 
saw its birth, or saw those who witnessed it. Traditions of it 
that have come from afar, and backward reflected poetic con- 
ceptions, are all that describe it. Legend and myth are the 
sole elements of primitive history. And there is no good 
ground, it is said, to except the beginnings of Jewish history. 
Jewish writers derived their information just as others. They 
heard from their fathers. They observed, they wondered, they 
mused, they dreamed ; they were pious children of the great 
foretime ; and its men and its monuments stood out in gigantic 
relief with the set sun, of antiquity behind, and their great 
shadows thrown before, and reaching forward to the thinker’s 
feet, who moved in awe and contemplated his own littleness.in 
the twilight greatness of the past ; and thus he writes a history 
which is not a record of facts, but a book of ideal sketches. 
Now this assumption, that profane and biblical history be- 
long to the same class, is belied by all the history of the past 
three thousand years, by every man’s conscience and life at 
this day, by the practice and conduct even of the men who lay 
this theory at the foundation of their critical labours. Why 
will these men not take Aristotle’s Ethics to the pulpit with 
them? why will they not discourse from the Manual of Epic- 
tetus, or the Tusculans of Cicero? Practically, the Bible is 
acknowledged to be unique in its contents and unparalleled in 
its influence. And if, whether by its own peculiar structure 
and contents, or by those made use of in some way by God, it 
has moulded and humanized the nations who have read it, 
while those ignorant of it have remained morally barbarous, 
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the presumption that it originated in the same way, and may 
be expected to contain historical developments of the same 
kind as other books, is one so decidedly false, that it is precisely 
the opposite way. As mere thoughtful men, accustomed to 
guage events and their causes, as mere practical thinkers, we 
are obliged, from the plain matter of observation that the influ- 
ence of this book is of a sort and of an extent to which nothing 
else is comparable, to presume that its origin and its contents 
are quite unlike those of any book whatever. 

A second theory is, that when Scripture writers compose 
history, it is for the same ends, and thus in the same manner 
that profane writers compose it; that the characteristics of a 
fact or movement in national life that secure it attention in 
the Bible, are the same as those which would commend it as 
important to a secular historian, Hence, starting with an idea 
of the “ stream” of history, of the channels of industry, and 
the lines of thought, and the currents of human activity, that 
all empty themselves into this great result, and aware that all 
these flow on incessantly and without break, critics look that 
Scripture history should proceed in the same uninterrupted 
way, keeping this great stream in view, and sedulously 
bringing up all the lesser forces conspiring to swell it; and 
when they are disappointed, they fancy that great movements 
have been overlooked for want of materials, that wide chasms 
are left open because no means was at hand to fill them up or 
bridge them over, and thus that such a history cannot be the 
work of a man contemporary with the events which he records. 
Thus Dr Davidson complains of the scantiness of details regard- 
ing Hur, the supposed brother-in-law of Moses, and even regard- 
ing Moses himself, and thinks contemporary history could not so 
write of its most powerful forces. And Dr Colenso everywhere 
demands a fulness of detail, which, if given, even the world 
would not contain the books that should have been written. 

Now, certainly, the writers of Scripture consider it their 
mission to present a particular view of history. They look 
upon history, or at least upon their own, as a series of events 
directly brought about by God for the purpose of “redeeming” 
men. This redemption is properly from sin, but redemption 
from sin is often really, and more often symbolically, redemp- 
tion from great heathen powers and world monarchies ; and as 
history to the Jew was a progressive phenomenally acted out 
redemption, we may look that he will give prominence to all 
occurrences where ¢h@s‘‘ redemption” is manifest and imposing, 
and throw into the ba¢kground events of less apparent divinit; 
and significance. Thus, Scripture history will not be a level, 
unbroken narrative ; it will consist of a series of points, a line 
of towering heights, lighted up by the luminousness of heaven 
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itself, while between will lie abysses with thick-pressed shadows 
on their face, only faintly penetrated by the reflection of the 
light above. Hence the gaping chasms which continually dis- 
cover themselves ; large eras, such as the 430 years’ sojourn in 
Egypt, such as the 40 years’ pilgrimage in the wilderness, such 
as the repeated prostrations of national life and paralysis of 
religious progress under the Judges, which contribute nothing, 
except at their glorious issues, to the development of redemp- 
tion, being dismissed with scarce a passing word of mention. 
Again, a third theory is, that on all questions of era, and 
most questions of authorship, the indirect internal evidence of 
the books of Scripture is the only reliable testimony. The 
indirect evidence is that which a skilful Hebraist is capable 
of eliciting from the mute pages of the Bible, by a rigid inves- 
tigation of grammatical forms ; of peculiar phraseology ; of set 
terms current at a particular epoch, unknown previously, and 
soon again extinct ; of historical allusions and presuppositions ; 
in a word, of the general elements of the writer’s consciousness, 
which will, of course, represent the social and national bear- 
ings of himself and his people at the time—all teaching and 
speech basing itself on certain well understood conditions at 
the moment of its utterance. This testimony, if we can elicit 
it, being involuntary and in spite of the writer’s self, is sure to 


be trustworthy. The direct testimony again, it is said, even if 
it were not very scanty, is very suspicious. In profane history, 
if an author makes an assertion, though we are entitled to 
question its accuracy, we need scarcely doubt his sincerity in 
making it, Butin Scripture, not only is an averment question- 
able in itself, it is questionable whether the author was sincere 
pains it forth. They were fond of personating their 


in 

highest heroes, such as Moses and Joshua; even of personating 
God himself, and clinching the dictum of their own private 
— feeling or political expediency with a Thus saith the 
Lord. 

The moral schism and contradiction which this theory intro- 
duces into the nature of the men in question, has always been 
considered an objection fatal to it. And if to this we add the 
impossibility of such barefaced forgery of the divine sanction, 
enough appears to convince us, that when the Bible writers 
put forth an assertion, they did so in all good faith. And, as 
to the critical method in question, while, of course, no scholar 
will neglect it, the startling inconsistency of the results it yields 
in the hands of different critics sufficiently testifies to its 
untrustworthiness as an exclusive or independent instrument. 

Once more ; another theory, or rather a phase of the last, is, 
that not only are the averments of the Old Testament of little 
weight, but so likewise are those of the New, whether made 
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by 4 20tor y or even by Christ himself. The a going 
this length was imposed upon the defenders of the above indi- 
rect method, by finding its results clearly contradicted by the 
words of the Lord reported in the gospels. 

The difficulty was first met by supposing that where Christ 
speaks of the Pentateuch under the name of Moses, he was 
merely adopting current phraseology, and neither affirming nor 
denying a fact, with which he was not immediately concerned. 
The argument is legitimate, but only very partially applicable. 
Again, it was said that Christ argued with the Jews, and con- 
futed them on their own principles, assuming these as mean- 
time correct. This argument also is lawful, but of narrower 
application even than the last. Sometimes Christ did so argue 
and teach. But no general basis of this sort can be assumed 
to underlie his teaching, for thus not a word would come 
direct from his own heart, his conversations would be merely 
clever dialectic on the superficial platform of Jewish super- 
stitions. Finally, it was seen, that if the moral character of 
Christ was not to be involved, he must be held to have been 
really ignorant. In critical questions, his information corres- 
ponded with that of his contemporaries. So Davidson and 
Colenso. The question of Christ’s intellectual infallibility at 
first sight scarcely seems to bear discussion, but, when looked 
at more nearly, it displays several points on which debate ma: 
be hung. In the first place, it is argued, that the Lord’s 
human nature being true, was necessarily limited ; limitation 
implies intellectual error, inasmuch as, unless full knowledge 
be possessed ofa thing in all its sides and relations, that is, 
unless knowledge be infinite, it must be inaccurate. To havea 
aed view, is really to have a false view. Thus, Christ’s 

uman intellect, from its nature, was not only fallible, but fell ; 
and thus we anticipate erroneous intellectual judgments from 
him. Further, Scripture assures us that he grew in wisdom 
and in stature. His mind grew as his body grew, under ordi- 
nary human conditions of maturity, drinking in ordinary in- 
struction, adopting current human notions, so that he had a 
“human culture,” precisely that of his age, perhaps the highest, 
and broadest, and manliest, yet with many of the miscon- 
ceptions, and much of the critical prejudice of his time. 
Finally, Scripture introduces him on one occasion affirming 
decidedly his own ignorance. 

Let us not do these men the wrong to confound their senti- 
ments with that repulsive theory which attributes moral falli- 
bility or peccability to the Lord, And, let us urge in reply to 
them—first, that intellectual limitation does not necessarily 
imply error in judgment. There is nothing existing, which, in 
all its relations, our minds fully know, and yet there are many 
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things and relations on which we form judgments absolutely 
accurate. The above theory assumes, that to know partially, 
is also to partially know—that because our knowledge does 
not extend to all things, it is not knowledge of things to which 
it does extend. In which case, we cannot venture to say, that 
we know that we do not know. There lies no necessity in 
Christ’s limited human nature, even regarding it as uninformed 
by the omniscience of the divine, of error in any of the ques- 
tions forming the subject of his words recorded in the gospels. 
Again, to the Lord’s apparent ignorance, which makes its 
appearance only once in the gospels, we oppose the numerous 
instances of his omniscience recorded there. He is expressly 
said to have known all things: when far distant, he knew the 
death of Lazarus ; he read the thoughts passing in the breasts 
of his adversaries. If it be said that, religiously, in all thin 
concerning his kingdom and mission, he was infallible, but in 
common matters ignorant and weak as other men, this is to 
make an assumption having no ground whatever in psychology. 
There cannot be religion without intellectual conception of its 
object ; a fallible intellect must give a distorted image of God, 
and thus a false religious faith and system, On every principle 
of psychology, if Christ was intellectually fallible we have no 
guarantee that his conception of his Father was more adequate 
than our own, that he who came to reveal God knew him 
better than those to whom he would reveal him; we have no 
guarantee that he did not form extravagant notions regarding 
himself, and his relations to men and God, and his whole life’s 
purpose and mission. And what can possibly be more a piece 
of national culture than national morality 4? and does not oné 
nation regard as the sublimest act of worship what another 
shudders at as horribl¢ inhumanity, or unspeakable pollution ? 
If the question be shifted from psychological to economical 
grounds, and it be argued that Christ, having the Spirit in his 
fulness, would be supplied with all knowledge necessary to the 
fulfilment of his mission and the apprehension of ‘his true 
standing towards men and God, but left to his own ordinary 
resources in other things, just as he was left to the common 
expedients of ordinary men for the usual conditions of his exist- 
ence : we reply that economical or dispensational are the true 
grounds to discuss the question upon ; that it is quite nugatory 
to draw any distinction between things essential to his mission 
and things indifferent, for surely, having regard to the exigen- 
cies of his church in all times, it was essential that he should 
utter nothing false, and that, as to his using the common expe- 
dients of men for supplying himself with the means of subsist- 
ence, and for defending himself, this arose, as he himself 
expressly declares, not from want of power to supply himself 
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otherwise, but because he willed it to be so, And in all proba- 
bility, his declared ignorance is to be so explained. No doubt, 
the problem of the relation and intercommunion of the two 
natures of our Lord’s person is to us one quite insoluble. The 
control and stoppage which he exercised over them ; the abey- 
ance into whiich one seemed to recede, in order to permit the 
trial of the other, yet the full personal worth and reality of all 
transactions done even by the inferior nature ;—all this is to 
us mystery. But we have to think that Christ was one and 
indivisible in his personality ; that this personality was not 
human, but divine; that his humanity was God’s human 
nature ; that he was the express image of the Father, full of 
grace and truth ; that he came to utter truth, and that alone; 
that he was the true light, in whom was no darkness at all; 
and thinking thus, we cannot think any error in him, whether 
of word or life. And he says, Moses wrote of me; and thus, 
as matter of faith, it must be held, first, that Moses penned 
some parts of the Pentateuch, and that these related to Christ. 
Whether these were direct allusions to the Messiah, as those 
passages in Deuteronomy regarding the Prophet, or those in 
the section Balaam, expressly by the Talmud attributed to 
Moses ; or whether the Pord refers to the indirect allusions to 
himself contained in the sacrificial system ; or, perhaps, both, 
as is most probable ;—in any case, we are bound to say Moses 
wrote of Christ. Second, Christ speaks generally of the Pen- 
tateuch under the name of Moses. He used. in this —— 
no doubt, current human language. He nowhere says Moses 
wrote all the Pentateuch, as he says, He wrote of me. This 
current language can be fairly justified if Moses wrote some 
part, or at least the chief part, if he was the most important 
writer of the five books, contributing the main elements of the 
legislation. In no other way could his name be fairly used as 
the author of the Pentateuch; and therefore, to this extent, 
at a stride, we go in the criticism of the Pentateuch. 

Again, general tradition, which is always strong presumptive 
evidence, cannot be satisfied without assuming this much, at 
least ; it. seems to demand much more. Fair criticism will 
adhere to the law, which even moderate continental critics like 
Bleek obey, that everything in the Pentateuch is to be supposed 
to be Mosaic which cannot be shewn to be inconsistent with the 
authorship of Moses. 

We think it hardly-worth while to notice Colenso’s method 
of examination. On the,one hand, there are certainly the 
strongest possible presumptions in favour of the historic credi- 
bility of the Bible, rising from the homage done to it for so 
many centuries by Jews and Christians, and from the authority 
conceded to it by the highest teachers of our religion, Christ 
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and his immediate followers. On the other, there are meer | 
difficulties in Scripture, things that seem hard to reconcile wit 
each other, with science, with humanity,—things which have 
been the perplexity of devout souls in all ages. Thus, a double 
mode of viewing Scripture arises, according as our eye lights 
on the one or the other of these two sides. Orthodox thinkers 
accept the first as the authoritative view, and regard the 
appearances on the other side as difficulties which may often 
be more apparent than real, many of which can be explained, 
and some of which perhaps cannot. And they do not hold 
themselves bound to beeen every knot ; materials may not be 
at hand ; insoluble riddles occur in all ancient histories, from 
mere deficiency of data. Other thinkers feel strongly impelled 
to advance to an idea of Scripture through the avenue of the 
difficulties, which they do not regard as accidental obscurities, 
but essential characteristics. Dr Colenso belongs to this class, 
The tendency is perhaps indicative of a certain mental type. 
Necessity lies on such men to strip themselves of all external 
wrappages, wound about them by education or tradition, and 
clothe themselves by their own effort anew. Such characters 
are valuable, and no advance in truth could be gained did they 
not exist ; they become dangerous only when they proceed to 
their task on false principles, or ill-balanced, or not sufficiently 
stored with thought re information. Perhaps this class of 
minds are rarely well-balanced, because their inherent boldness 
and adventure degenerates too often into temerity, or even im- 
piety. Dr Colenso has certainly fallen into the gravest mistakes 
to which such a mind is exposed. 

His argument regarding the Pentateuch is twofold. First, 
the Pentateuch contradicts the necessary conditions of time 
and space; therefore’it is not authentic history, and there- 
fore not contemporary with the events it describes, nor Mosaic. 
Second, the Pentateuch contains narrations of events later than 
Moses; therefore it is not contemporary history, and therefore 
not authentic nor Mosaic. Concerning Dr Colenso’s results, it 
seems to us that the following five positions may be fairly 
maintained :— 

1. Some of his difficulties have arisen from imperfect know- 
ledge of Hebrew,—fancied by him to be competent. 

2. Some of his difficulties have arisen from reading passages 
superficially,—the means of solution being really at hand, but 
overlooked by him. 

3. Some of his difficulties are begotten by either his peculiar 
natural idiosyncrasy or the one-sided bent his mathematical 
studies have given to his mind, rendering him ill-fitted fairly 
to make allowances for the omissions of a hurried narrative, 
and the inexactness of ordinary language. Dealing for a long 
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period of his life with mathematical evidence seems to have 
quite unfitted him for judging by evidence merely probable. 

4. Some of his difficulties have arisen from the strong press- 
ure of others on his mind, pre-disposing him to find contradic- 
tions, till he has unconsciously strained portions of the narrative 
to produce them. 

5. Some of his difficulties are real and notorious ; and while 
much may be done to ease them, complete removal is hardly 
in our power. 

Ex pede Herculem, we give a specimen of each. Chap x. 
of part i., treating of the passover, Nustrates our first position, 
and, to a large extent, also our fourth. In the face of the nar- 
rative, Exodus xii. 3, which indicates that the people were 
charged to prepare for the passover, certainly before the tenth 
of the month, Colenso endeavours to shew that they were com- 
manded to choose lambs, and chose them, to keep the Passover, 
and kept it, to quit Egypt with all their families and flocks, 
and quitted it,—all in one day. And this, from the number of 
people and extent of country, being impossible, the narrative is 
unhistoric. His argument is founded on the pronoun M, this,— 


“For I will pass through the land this night” (v. 12); this 
night, the bishop argues, must imply the night on which the 
command was given, on which the speaker spoke. Now, Dr 


Colenso, knowing some Hebrew, is _— worse appointed for 


criticism than if he knew none. He knows that zeh means 
“this,” 7. ¢., the actually near in place or the present in time, and 
fancying that this exhausts its meanings, he does not know that 
anything already referred to becomes in the speaker's mind 
definite and present, and may be cited by the near demonstra- 
tive zeh. Already, certainly before the tenth, perhaps on one 
of the earliest days of the month, Moses had been directed to 
make the people choose their lambs or goats on the 10th, and 
keep them till the 14th, when they were to be slain, and eaten 
in haste and marching order, and the blood sprinkled on the 
door-posts, all on the 14th,—“ for on this (14th) night I will 
ae &c. So much is this the usage that the historian of the 

ood says, On this (already mentioned) day, Noah entered 
into the ark. On Colenso’s principle, the history of the flood 
was written on the day Noah entered the ark. It is con- 
soling to humble people that even a bishop cannot alter the laws 
of speech. 

An example of the second class of difficulty occurs in chap. 
vi, headed, “The extent of the camp, &€., compared with the 
daily necessities of the people.” Dr Selene argues that a camp 
capable of accommodating two millions of people must have 
been near as large as London, and yet the narrative presumes 
easy communication of all parts with the outside. Now, there 


! 
& 
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was not one, but four camps, and in cases where the “ outside” 
is mentioned, it cannot be shewn that this meant the general 
outskirts. And if it could be shewn, no such easy and rapid 
communication with the outside seems to be presumed. There 
is, indeed, the notable passage about the “paddle” on the 
weapon, and the most pathetic part of the author’s book occurs 
where he describes the Israelites trudging sia miles to the 
suburbs, for the common necessities of nature. Such an out- 
rage on humanity would bring a less ardent defender of 
human rights than the bishop acrossithe Atlantic. But the 
camp, to the outside of which those possessed of “ weapons” 
were to go, was merely the military camp (as the Hebrew 
MIMD NIN 3, when + Hn goest out as a camp, 4. é., on military 
service, certainly means), a thing existing only when the army 
was on active service (Deut. xxiii. 12), and containing in it only 
the military so serving. In the war with the Midianites, Num. 
xxxi, this camp consisted of 12,000 men. In Lev. vi. the 
priest is commanded to take the ashes of the daily burnt-offer- 
ing outside the camp, to a clean place; and from the condensed 
narrative this might seem to be done every day, and in such 
an easy way, as would indicate rapid intercourse with the out- 
side. That the ashes were not carried out every day appears 
from Lev. i. 16, where a “place of ashes” is mentioned as lying 
beside the altar. No doubt, the daily ashes were emptied into 
this place close by the altar, and this receptacle cleaned from 
time to time, and its contents carried without the camp. So 
Knobel,—a writer who, though a rationalist of the most 
advanced order, is one of the fairest, and certainly the most 
scholarly and thorough critic of the Pentateuch living. 

Of Dr Colenso’s incapacity to understand the ordinary uses 
of language, especially of highly-coloured, hyperbolic, oriental 
language, every page of his volume affords examples. Every 
word must have a signification mathematically justifiable, or 
the narrative is unhistoric. All the factors and quantities of 
the problem, on all its sides, must be accurately supplied, or it 
is unworkable. Thus, if it be said that the Israelites went out 
of Egypt armed (though that is nowhere said), Colenso insists 
that they were all armed, and with the most approved weapons, 
and asks, How did such slaves procure them? The curious 
blunder runs through his whole work, that every one of the 
600,000 males given by the census carried warlike tools. Now, 
these were the men over twenty years of age, liable to be 
drafted certainly, but when the conscription was actually made, 
in the Midianitish war, only 12,000 men were called out. 
Would it be difficult for such a number to beg, or borrow, or 
seize weapons ere leaving Egypt, or for ten times as many to 
possess themselves of some defensive implement or other, which 
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might be called arms? Again, if it be said that the people 
dwelt in tents, Dr Colenso assumes that they all had tents, 
and all dwelt in them, and these tents of the newest modern 
construction. Now, anything in the East is called a tent,— 
the meanest booth, a few branches propped against a rock to 
defend from the burning sun, any shawl or rag hung’ from a 
pole. Professor Porter gives some interesting details as to the 
proportion of tents to people among modern tribes, and declares 
there are not half-a-dozen small tents among a thousand people. 
They all sleep in the open air, not only in the desert, but even 
on the roofs of their houses in the great towns (p. 26). At no 
season of the year is shelter necessary from the cold. Professor 
Porter tells us that a single house in London, even at mid- 
summer, would consume more fuel than a whole Arab encamp- 
ment (p. 25), and that the use of milk is general instead of 
water, when that cannot be found. Perhaps the most amusin 

instance of the bishop’s perversity is his criticism of the aad 
“all.” Moses and Joshua addressed all the congregation, a 
multitude as large as London—can such a narrative be his- 
toric? De Quincey, in his account of the flight of the Tartars, 
tells us that the leader of the movement addressed 80,000 
deputies of families,—“all saw, and many heard.” And we 
presume it. was so when Moses spoke. The use of the word 
all is exceedingly vague in all languages, especially Eastern. 


Suppose we were to anticipate Dr Colenso in applying his 
method to the New Testament, and begin with the following 

e,—“ Then went out to him (John) Jerusalem, and all 
) rm and all the region round about Jordan, and were all 
baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their sins.” Passing 
over all mention of women and new-born infants going out, 


let us fasten on the numerical difficulty alone. Under David 
the population of Palestine was about five millions ; at present, 
it is about two. In the days of John it cannot have been less 
than three. And certainly the parts of the country mentioned 
would include more than half of the whole, or about one and 
a half millions of men, women, and children who trooped to 
John, to Elim, near to Salem. Generously casting away the 
half million, let us suppose a million of souls baptized by 
John ; for we cannot imagine that a great many came out of 
mere curiosity, without troubling the over-worked Baptist to 
perform on them the ceremony, because Mark adds, and were 
all baptized. Suppose, then, John to have been such an 
adept that he could dispose of a subject in a couple of minutes, 
this would give 30 an hour, and if he worked as hard as a 
factory operative—a thing impossible under a broiling sky— 
300 a-day, or 1800 a-week. This would amount to nearly 
100,000 in a year, and to a million in ten years, Thus, 
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John, to do what we all believe he did, must have baptized, 
without intermission, day after day, for ten weary hours a- 
day, for the uninterrupted space of ten long years. And the 
same narrative which implies this, implies also that John did 
not baptize, perhaps, longer in all than a few months. If 
all does not mean all, will not mathematics come to an end? 

Dr Colenso is without doubt conscious of sincerity and single- 
ness of endeavour after truth. We have every confidence in 
his honesty, little in his judgment, and none in his results, 
We detect the nearest approach to conscious unfairness in 
Chapter xv., the “Sojourning of the Israelites in Egypt.” 
The Pentateuch says plainly that the sojourning of the children 
of Israel which they sojourned in Egypt was 430 years. The 
Septuagint considers the period of the patriarchal sojourn in 
Canaan to be included in this measurement ; and Dr Colenso, 
departing from his frequently expressed will, to adhere to the 
statements of the Pentateuch itself, adopts this view, too plainly 
in order to arrive at the shortest possible period, and to render 
the great increase of population the more grotesque and in- 
credible. Finding what seemed so many contradictions, his 
judgment has become warped, and he strains the passage in 
order to find another. Again, in order to find only fowr genera- 
tions (7.¢., persons, not eras) between the descent into Egypt 
and the exit from it, he endeavours to cast discredit upon the 
Chronicles, which give in different families six, nine, or even 
eleven personal generations, implying a space of at least 400 
years. In opposition to Dr Colenso we lay down the following 
canons respectihg genealogies: 1. It was the custom in registers 
to omit many insignificant names, and supply only great step- 
ping-stones ; one individual to represent all the men living 
together, that is, in time about a century. 2. Therefore, when 
two lists are given, it is a sound principle to accept the longer 
as nearer to complete accuracy. 3. We may suspect even the 
longest lists to be defective. Because, 4,a man is often de- 
scribed as the son of another when he is only his nephew or 

ndson, or descendant in general. There is no reason to 
Sucks that the genealogies even of Moses and other important 
families are very defective, and that the Jews sojourned 430 
years in Egypt. 

Even making allowance for all that can be said in reply to 
Colenso, there are considerable difficulties in the narrative. 
Besides the utterly insoluble one, so far as certain conclusion is 
concerned, of the first-born, the tremendous numerical amount 
of the people at the Exodus is a very staggering thing; so 
much so that all imaginable theories have been propounded in 
order to diminish the numbers, but certainly unfairly, for the 
600,000 is inextricably woven into the whole narrative. How 
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could such a multitude be descended in so short a time from 
so fewmen? We have to bear in mind that the multiplication 
partook of the miraculous ; that, counting households, in all 
probability some thousands went down; that, counting the 
“mixed multitude” united to the Israelites, many thousands 
more than they came up. Ethnological combinations were 
effected at this era, of which Scripture affords not an inkling. 
Even Ewald thinks the numbers of the Exodus trustworthy. 
Again, if the people were two millions strong, how could the 
seven Canaanitish nations be each said to be “greater and 
mightier” than they? The narrative certainly says this; and 
it says at the same time that their cities “were walled up to 
heaven,” and that men were as grasshoppers before them ; 1. 
(counting a grasshopper at halfan-inehs, these “children” of 
Anak were 150 feet high. Again, how could a people two 
millions strong be in danger from the beasts multiplying against 
them? Let it be remembered that at all times Palestine was 
infested with wild beasts, which even in the time of David were 
both numerous and daring ; that the danger feared would arise 
if the Canaanites were driven out in one year, which implies a 
constant series of exterminating battles, when agriculture would 
be neglected, and the country denuded of its population, the 
strong drafted off to fight, and the weak deported into the 
towns for safety ; that in point of fact, when part of the popu- 
lation was carried into Assyria, the wild beasts did overpower 
the remaining and new inhabitants ;—and where now is the 
absurdity ? 

Leaving Colenso to the mercies of his numerous tormentors, 
and whoso wishes further information to the cloud of witnesses, 
in the shape of “ replies,” “ examinations,” and “ reviews,” with 
which the earth and mankind are now oppressed, we proceed 
to give some outline of Dr Davidson’s theory of revelation ; 
premising, in the first place, that our object embraces merely 
an exposition of his views, and not also a refutation, and that 
for want both of time and materials our exposition must exhibit 
numerous defects and chasms. 

Dr Davidson is in the strictest sense a rationalist. There is 
a particular individual reason, and there is a general human 
reason. The two are not different, but coincide. The general 
attains to consciousness of itself and other things in the indi- 
vidual. By “reason” is meant human nature acting according to 
its essential laws, and speaking out its inherent principles. We 
do not know how Dr Davidson would arrive at essential laws 
and inherent principles, with such a doctrine of man’s condition 
prior to the fall as he promulgates ; but that is his business, 
not ours ; and the fall occurred so long ago that we suppose he 
would resent any recurrence to an event so ancient pe pa of 
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the way. Man is perennial, he stands before us at this day— 
endowed with reason. We start from that. This reason or 
human nature uttering itself of course has several sides, and 
to these its utterances correspond. In particular, it has a reli- 

ious and an ethical side, and with these meantime we have to 

o. Religion broadly embraces all the relations between man 
and God, morals all those between man and man. It may 
ae that these relations cross; it is at least a sound prin- 
ciple that God cannot do to man what man cannot do to man. 
Reason may not promulgate all details regarding such complex 
relations, but it will enunciate principles to which all details 
must subordinate themselves and correspond. Thus reason 
is rather a negative test than a positive source; and so far 
— most people would hardly care to differ from Dr 

vidson. 

But reason is not barely negative. Advancing along the line 
of his religious nature, Dr Davidson finds himself in possession 
of a philosophy of the supernatural, a theology in the strict 
sense ready-made. His reason supplies him with the know- 
ledge and with the conception of God. That conception, given 
by God himself, must be true and Godlike ; anything anywhere 
that contradicts it must be denied ; anything that seems to do 
so must be explained. Of course this conception embraces not 
merely the nature and attributes of God; but, as the simplest 
consequence, also the manner of the divine action, and the 
mode of his self-communication. It is a conception not merely 
of God immanent, but much more of him energetic. This is 
— to having a philosophy of revelation, and with the 

dition of a little psychology, one also of religion. Such con- 
ception he thinks prior to and independent of all revelation, 
which comes not to alter it, but assumes it as a chanvel, and 
comes through it. Thus, as the conception impresses its mould 
upon the revelation made, much more must it condition and 
dominate over the revelation received :—‘“ Every part of Scrip- 
ture must be explained in such a manner as is consistent with 
right reason and the known attributes of the Deity. Just con- 
ceptions of the supreme Being should precede and regulate the 
method of exposition ”—by which Dr Davidson does not mean 
that if we advance to Scripture with inadequate conceptions of 
God, we shall fail to penetrate into the full deeps of its mean- 
ing ; but that, without just conceptions, we are not qualified to 
criticise it, and separate the false from the true, and preserve 
ourselves from being dangerously misled. It is assumed that 
many parts of Scripture contradict reason, and thus, if the latter 
is not on the alert, and wide awake, a man may be thrown down 
under the shackles of the most enfeebling superstitions, Reason 
informs Dr Davidson that God is spirit; his reasoning adds, 
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that any manifestation of him to the senses audibly, visibly, is 

impossible ; therefore all such things, and they are not. few, 

— in Scripture, are to be explained as poetry, legend, 
e. 

Of course Dr Davidson plays upon himself a double trick here 
—he confounds his own experience with the general reason of 
the race; and he mixes up real apprehension by the human 
senses of the divine essence with the perception of some form 
or sound presented to them directly by God. Ifreason mean the 
general sense, religious or other, of human nature, to this sense 
theophanies and sensuous intercourse of God with men at all 
times seemed not only reasonable, but also actual; and to the 
majority of the Christian world, so far from being unreasonable at 
all times, these things appear most credible even at the present 
day. That the divine essence is cognisable by the senses, no 
one for a moment imagines. But the question is this: When 
the Old Testament saints are said to have seen and heard God, 
is such sight and hearing to be interpreted exclusively and 
always of mental or spiritual apprehension, or also sometimes of 
actual perception by the outward sensuous ear and eye? Dr 
Davidson says, the former always, the latter is unreasonable and 
a This is a hard saying. We dislike to hear things 

ed impossible. If a man declares he cannot believe a thing, 
that concerns him; when he declares the thing impossible, that 
concerns us. This particular matter can be impossible only 
from the nature of things—mind and matter; or from the 
divine proprieties. Of the latter, Dr Davidson is a decided 
judge, we are not; and its discussion belongs rather to the 
general question of the miraculous. If it be impossible, from 
the nature of things, that men should have sensuous apprehen- 
sion of God, that must mean that God, who created matter and 
moulded it, is now incapable of so acting upon it as to ally 
himself with any material form, or of so influencing atmos- 
pheric agencies as to present a real voice to men’s ears. This 
on the one hand ; and on the other, it also means that he who 
planted the senses has now so small power over them that he 
cannot cause them to see a form and to hear words. It will be 
argued that all this is both unbecoming God and unnecessary, 
seeing he could communicate as well directly with the spirit. 
That which God could do need rarely be discussed; that he 
could as well communicate with one element of a creature con- 
stituted of two, as with both, is certainly an assumption which 
has not the merit of being even reasonable. If God was to give 
a revelation of his will to man at all, two things seem to imply 
that this revelation would at times at least be given sensu- 
ously, The first is, that man, to whom it is given, is a sensu- 
ous being, and it is probable that God will neglect no means of 
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influencing him ; the second is, that the highest revelation of 
God, the incarnation of his Son, is a sensuous revelation; and 
as this is the climax and convergence of all others, we presume 
that others will, both as of a kind with it, and as prophetic of 


it, partake of its characteristics. Dr Davidson thinks other- 
wise :— 


“ We conclude, therefore, that all the appearances of God in cor- 
poreal form, are the fictitious dress, or oriental drapery of legendary 
narratives and poetry, serving to set forth in vivid form the idea of 
a divinity unveiling himself to the world of mind and matter over 
which he rules. In this manner only can the infinite Jehovah be 
worthily apprehended, by regarding him as pure Spirit” (p. 242). 


The same, of course, is true of speech said to be addressed 
to men’s ears as of forms presented to their eyes. This matter, 
however, is of somewhat wider interest, as it introduces us to 
the positive side of the author's theory of revelation, so far as 
its manner is concerned. 


“ When, therefore, God is described as speaking to men, he does 
so in the only way in which he who is a Spirit can speak to one en- 
compassed with flesh and blood; not to the outward organs of sen- 
sation, but to that intelligence which is kindred to himself, the 
fountain of knowledge. . . . God spake to Abraham is tanta- 
mount to saying that the consciousness of God in Abraham was a 
strongly impelling motive. . . . It was not by the audible 
voice and visible appearances of deity that the leader of Israel from 
bondage was guided; but rather by his own mind and conscience 
enlightened from on high” (p. 232 fol.). 


In itself, this theory of the manner of revelation might not 
seem of much consequence. It is merely to assert that all 
revelation was made in the way we know some at least to have 
been made. But its effect on the historical part of the Old 
Testament is disastrous. It carries away, as with an overflow- 
ing flood, all the circumstantial narratives of the divine appear- 
ances to Abraham, to Moses, to Joshua; wipes out the writing 
from the pages of our Genesis, and leaves great speechless 
abysses, into which we look down, murmuring, “darkness 
there, and nothing more,” where before we beheld a merciful 
God and Father, tending, and teaching, and bearing up in his 
arms his infant creature man. That which from afar we saw 
moving athwart these dreary centuries, and deemed the form 
of , it is not He, it is cnly the shadow of man projected 
back from the position he occupied and the stature he had 
reached three thousand years ago. 

That God, being caind, cannot communicate with men other- 


wise than directly to their spirits, seems to need some stronger 
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proof than mere assertion ; and that though he could, he will 
not communicate otherwise, cannot modestly be maintained by 
men to whom so little is known regarding God. Indeed, we 
doubt whether it would not be easier to prove that he cannot 
communicate with men otherwise than through their eyes and 
ears, very much for the reason that men cannot otherwise be 
communicated with. For where can example of any different 
kind of intercourse be pointed out? In what way can God 
influence or communicate with mind? In what way can he 
influence matter? What are the elements of difference be- 
tween the two ways that make it an easier task for him to 
influence mind than matter? Declare unto us, for thou know- 
est. It may turn out that there is no great influence exerted 
in any way, even on the mind in the act or matter of revela- 
tion. The following passage passes beyond the manner of 
revelation, and defines its contents :— 


“The Eternal One reveals himself through and by men, in confor- 
mity with the gradual development of the human mind. The 
growth of man’s apprehension of God marks the progress of revela- 
tion. The divine in man—that which allies him to the Omniscient 
—unfolds itself in harmony with the law of its nature, giving ex- 
pression to itself in sensuous forms. (God speaks to man, or man 
speaks of God, agreeably to the era described or the idiosyncrasy of 
the writer. A knowledge of the Supreme, more or less imperfect, 
characterises all such communications. The communications are 
human, but they are also divine, as being the utterances of the 
divine in man at the time. They are, in short, a divine revelation.” 
(P. 234.)* 


Those who know Dr Davidson and his master, Hupfeld, will 
recognise in this extract the main elements of their common 
theological system. First, there is “a divine in man.” The 
words are not poetry, nor indicative of comparative elevation 
merely above other creatures, nor the possession of excellent 
gifts and powers, they express literally and logically a divine 
element—the Spirit of God. This divine Spirit, given to man 
at his creation, is what makes man to be man. Gifts, aspira- 
tions, “ideas” of truth and God, earnest longings and cryings 
for the light, are but workings and manifestations of it, but 
scintillations and lambent flickerings of this inner and inex- 
tinguishable divine fire, tending ever towards its great nativity 
with irrepressible longings, as the sparks fly upwards. The 
fall, in theological phrase, or the universal succumbing of men 
more or less to the influences of the sensible, and the self- 
elevation into usurped domination, which, after all, is not rule 
but anarchy of the flesh, did and does not utterly overpower 





* See more fully Vol. ii. p. 438, fol. 
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and silence this spirit, which still remains in man, who thus 
still retains the capacity of salvation. To convert is to restore 
this spirit, at least in principle and beginnings, to its original 
place of authority. To save is to gradually cast off the load 
of rubbish which oppresses the smouldering embers of this 
spirit, to expose them to the atmosphere of divine influences, 
to waken them, to fan them into heavenly and all-consuming 
heat. This is done greatly by exposure to the “divine” in 
the constitution of things, most of all by intercourse with God, 
mediated now by his Son, Jesus Christ. Thus this spirit, being 
truly of God, may be called divine ; being truly part of man, and 
his, it may be called human. When it speaks man speaks, but it 
ever speaks conformably to its high origin—its utterances are 
divine. God speaks to man, God speaks in man, man speaks of 
God—these three are one. Man speaks, and the communications 
are human; it is the spirit in man that speaks, and the com- 
munications are divine. Man having by nature a divine ele- 
ment in him, gives forth divine utterances. Thus, secondly, 
external revelation consists, not in some truths made known to 
man from without, but in truths matured in man within ; not 
in something uttered to him by the divine out of him, but in 
something spoken out by the divine in him. If we could use 
such a comparison, human nature resembles a buried city, 
where untold treasures, and masterpieces of skill and beauty, 
and all glorious things lie entombed in rubbish and the debris 
of ages. To excavate is to reveal. The more penetrating and 
extensive the excavation, the wider and grander the revelation. 
Nothing is added, it is merely displayed. There is no need of 
addition. To draw aside the cloudy curtain of the night, and 
reveal the glittering heavens, is a less glorious exhibition than 
to raise into newness of life this marvellous, dead city of Man- 
soul, Suppose these heaps of dust, these crumbling temples 
of extinct superstitions that once awed the spirit, these ruined 
theatres, where it formerly masqueraded, all to be raised, and 
in succession thrown off by an inherent, gradually expansive 
energy from within, till the soul stood again unencumbered and 
free, that would represent the process of revelation. Thus 
revelation is identical, or at least one side of which the other 
is sanctification, which latter is the basis of justification.* In- 
spiration, again, is but another name for revelation. And writ- 
ten revelation is merely the expression of the inner revelation, 
being gradual and progressive, according to the progressive 
self-unveiling of the spirit, being imperfect and in weakness, 
according to the struggles of the spirit to disengage itself from 
the rude elements superimposed upon it, and its partial, though 





* See Hupfeld on the 51st Psalm. 
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ever greater and more trustful success. It is scarcely needful 
to say that a revelation or inspiration of this kind does not 

, though, of course, in certain cases, it may admit of - 
infallibility :— 

“The thing called inspiration was a spiritual apprehension on 
the part of the sacred writers, which admitted of many degrees, 
some persons being more highly inspired than others. If their 
knowledge-of divine things was graduated, they could not be infal- 
lible” (p. 179). 

Neither, of course, could the witers of Scripture have any 
special command or mission to write. That would be a special 
revelation, which is by its nature excluded :— 


“Where it said, the word of the Lord came, dc. ; thus saith the 
Lord: Son of man write, .. . . nothing more is meant than that 
inspired men gave expression to their inward consciousness. It is 
not intended that the Deity really spoke to their external organs of 
hearing, or that they received a distinct commission to write. They 
were moved by their own spiritual impulse to utter or write the 
extraordinary intuitions of truth, which the Spirit had enabled them 
to reach, ... . they said that the Holy Ghost spake by them, or 
uttered such words, when their inward prophetic consciousness was 
revealed to others In short, God spake to them, not by a 
miraculous communication, foreign to human experience, but by 
the inward voice of spiritual consciousness, which daily and hourly 
tells every one, if he will listen, what his work in this world is, and 
how he should do it” (p. 239). 


And from all this can be perceived at a glance what is the 
proper attitude for the enlightened human consciousness of the 
present day to assume towards Scripture. To exhibit this more 
strikingly, Dr Davidson fastens on an extreme case, reported 
in 2 Sam. xxi. ]. There was a famine of three years in the 
days of David, and when inquiry was made concerning the 
cause of it, “the Lord answered, It is for Sawt and for his 
bloody house, because he slew the Gibeonites.” 


“ Surely,” says Dr Davidson, “ Jehovah could not decree the 
slaughter of innocent grandchildren, nor even sanction such bar- 
barous cruelty. This answer resolves itself into a priestly senti- 
ment, calling for vengeance What is attributed to God is 
only the idea of the person or persons who assume to speak in his 
name. It must be judged by the standard of morality implanted 
in the breast of common humanity, and not yet effaced. Its abso- 
lute rectitude cannot be determined otherwise than by the pure rea- 
son of mankind. No remark is necessary to shew the atrociousness 
of the priestly response relative to Saul’s descendants, which is 
alike revolting to justice and benevolence” (p. 237). 


It will thus be seen, in addition to all other things visible 
in these extracts, that Dr D. takes the present conditions of 
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humanity and the earth to be their absolute conditions, 
Man’s present method of intercourse with God, has been the 
method from the beginning. God’s way of governing the 
world now, and administering the processes of nature, has 
always been his way. The supernatural, whether the word 
be spoken of the laws of man’s spiritual nature, or of the laws 
of his material habitation, or the universe in general, has abso- 
lutely no place in God’s government. Suspension of law once 
established, interference in process once set in motion is, by 
the mere thought of it, dishonouring to the great Being who 
sees the end from the beginning, and knew the purposes he 
had in view in projecting any evolution, however complex and 
prolonged. Dr Davidson goes as far on one occasion as to name 
the laws of nature “eternal” (p. 221); but that, no doubt, is 
careless hyperbole. In more sober speech he calls them “ un- 
changeable ” (p. 103), and explains the miraculous elements of 
the Pentateuch as legendary, and the “ exaggerations of a later 
age” (p. 131.) 

» We can hardly close without referring to the positive results 
of Colenso and Davidson. These results are, indeed, the results 
of fifty other volumes, both more scholarly and more original. 
Colenso’s investigations give Samuel as the author of the first 
rough cast of the Pentateuch, and some of his successors as the 
supplementer and perfecter of the great work. The Bisho 
needs only two individuals ; Dr Davidson, following as his di- 
vinity Hupfeld, requires four. Colenso’s arguments briefly 
are these :— 

1. There are two names in the Pentateuch used to desig- 
nate the Supreme Being ; these names indicate a duality of 
authorship. 

2. The name Elohim is the original and more ancient name, 
and was used by the author of the first sketch of the Penta- 
teuch. Even this outline must have been composed long after 
Moses ; ¢.g., after the original inhabitants had been expelled 
from the Holy Land, from the word, “the Canaanite was 
then in the land;” even after the establishment of a mon- 
archy in Israel, from the passage—‘“ These are the kings that 
reigned in the land of Edom, before there reigned any king 
over the children of Israel” (Gen. xxxvi. 31), therefore not 
earlier than the time of Saul. 

8. Who could have composed the Elohistic document, but 
Samuel? Let him be assumed meantime as the unknown 
factor needful to solve the problem of composition. 

4. If we examine this Elohistic element, almost no traces 
of the name Jehovah appear. Proper names are compounded 
of el, not jah. Exceptions are, Jochebed, Joshua, and Moriah. 
Only the two first really contain the name, and the fact is 
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important, unless they are unhistoric. Certainly, the almost 
utter absence of the name Jehovah in compounds down to the 
era of David is a singular phenomenon. 

5. The Pentateuch, as shewn in vol i, is utterly unhistorical. 
Its statements are quite unreliable. No less unreliable and 
incredible are the Chronicles. These give multitudes of names 
compounded with Jehovah even during the Egyptian bondage. 
But the fact, that in some way or other the name Jehovah 
attained to general a in the time of Moses, shews these 
names to be unhistoric. The unscrupulous chronicler, falling 
out of materials, invented them. 

6. What then are the earliest writings of the Hebrews of 
which we know the date, and in which we can place any con- 
fidence? The Psalms. History begins with the Kings; the 
events of David’s life and reign are presumably reliable. No 
doubt, the superscriptions to the Psalms are traditional ; but 
they repose on real tradition, and are not pure fabrications, 
and are to be accepted generally, unless disproved by good 
internal arguments. 

7. Comparing these superscriptions with the internal data of 
the Psalms admitted to be Davidic, this curious result appears ; 
the Psalms composed by David in his earlier career, chiefly 
employ the name Elohim for God ; those written in later years, 
chiefly the name Jehovah. This cannot be accidental. Mani- 
festly, by the latter part of this king’s life, the name Jehovah 
had attained to a much wider currency and more familiar use 
than it had enjoyed in his youth. 

8. It is therefore probable that the name came into use 
under Samuel ; and, in all probability, this theocratic man, in 
order to have a designation of the God of Israel distinct from 
that applied to the neighbouring national gods invented it, and 
to give it greater sanctity and speedier currency and admis- 
sion into men’s mouths, stamped it with the hallowed paternity 
of Moses. Samuel avoided the use of the name while writing 
the patriarchal history, till he arrived at the time of Moses, 
and used it chiefly henceforth. The name being quite current 
by the time his successor resumed and completed his work, 
that writer used the two names indifferently throughout, or the 
name of Jehovah mainly. 

Such are Colenso’s results in Part II.; and, except that he 
has called the Elohist by the historic name of Samuel, they do 
not differ much from those of many who have gone before him, 
He claims to have been the first to observe and use the singu- 
lar appearances of the divine names in the Psalms. There he 
is mistaken. These phenomena have long been observed,* and 


* And described with great minuteness by Delitzsch, in his “ Symbole ad 
Psalmos Illustrandos Isagogice,” Lip., 1846. 
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are quite as inexplicable as the same phenomena in the Penta- 
teuch. Delitzsch tabulates the usage of the different names in 
the five books of the Psalms respectively as follows :— 

. ii. iii. iv. v. 
Jehovah, 272 80 44 103 236 
Elohim, 15 164 43 — 7 


Without entering into this curious question at present, the 
following positions can certainly be maintained :— 

1. In the Psalms, and therefore in all probability in the 
Pentateuch too, the use of the names Elohim and Jehovah 
is not reducible to a question of writers nor of dates. The 
same -writer used different names at different times; different 
writers used different names at the same time; the same 
writer used different names at the same time. David wrote 
Jehovistic as well as Elohistic psalms in his youth ; and Elo- 
histic as well as Jehovistic in his old age. fe instance, Ps. 
xxxiv., “when he changed his behaviour before Abimelech,” is 
purely Jehovistic, the name actually occurring sixteen times; - 
while Ps. li, relating to the matter of Bathsheba, is purely 
Elohistic. Again, Ps. lvii., “where he fled from Saul in the 
cave,” is purely Elohistic; while Ps. lix. of the same era is 
half and half, and Ps. xviii, apparently of the same date, is 
purely Jehovistic. And even the 90th Psalm, of which there 
is no cause to doubt the Mosaic authorship, is Jehovistic, while 
the Psalms of Asaph, David’s contemporary, are Elohistic. 

2. Further it is evident, in conformity with the above peculiar 
phenomena, that two processes went on with regard to these 
names simultaneously ; original Jehovistic pieces such as the 
song of Deborah, which continental criticism unanimously 
accepts as genuine, were, altered into Elohistic, as appears from 
Ps. Ixviii. ; while on the other hand pieces originally Elohistic 
—— transformed into Jehovistic. Compare Ps. cviii. with 

s. Ix. 

3. Most evident of all is it that the Psalms of David, even 
the earliest, are not conceivable without taking into account 
the prolonged influence of a written law; eg., Leviticus, in 
which the names Jehovah and Elohim are both used, Cf. 
Davidson's Introd., i. p. 51. 

How these things are to be explained passes knowledge. 
Some will form their theory, and the wiser will be content to 
profess nescience. Hupfeld has said that the position that the 
divine names indicate diversity of authorship is one of the surest 
gains of modern criticism. While admitting that no tolerable 
explanation of the usage has been proposed from any other 
quarter, the theory of diversity of authorship seems to us to rest 
on the most barefaced begging of the question. For, 
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1. Surely to affirm that the use of two divine names is sig- 
nificant of two authors is a gross petitio. It is to assume that 
the names are identical in meaning ; that were they so like God 
and “ Deity,” the same writer ram not employ both ; that there 
is no other way of explaining the usage—and all without even 
examining the question. 

2. If it be said the passage Ex. vi—* by my name Jehovah 
was I not known to them ”—implies that the name was first 
made known to Moses—this also is a gross petitio, even a double 
one. For it assumes, first of all, that such interpretation of 
the passage is correct, which it cannot be ; and it assumes that 
this interpretation, if correct, is credible against the whole testi- 
mony of Genesis, which puts the name in the mouth of Eve 
and the Patriarchs from Noah downwards ; and these critics 
know how much more valuable such silent involuntary testi- 
mony is, than any more formal declaration of a writer whose 
motives for making it are quite unknown to us, and need not 
be considered too high. On what principle are we to believe 
this single statement, and throw discredit over a widely extended 


— ? 

3. If it be said that the two things, though of little weight 
separately, have considerable when put together, we reply : two 
things which are each worth nothing when taken alone, are 
both worth nothing when added together. 

4. If it be further argued, as it is, that the divine names in 
question are always surrounded by a specific circle of ideas and 
manner of phraseology accompanying each name ne 
and that this demonstrates difference of authorship, we reply 
again, that even if the assertion in question were based on truth, 
the conclusion drawn from it is a petitio ; and further, that the 
assertion so made is hardly to any extent true. The fact that 
a peculiar phraseology does not encircle the two names respect- 
ively, but surrounds sometimes one and sometimes another, has 
led to the curious development of the theory that there were 
two writers employing the name Elohim, one of whom, how- 
ever, used the phraseology, and moved among the ideas peculiar 
to the person who employed the name Jehovah. It is only in 
the fundamental document or elder Elohist’s outline that any- 
thing like a peculiar terminology is a —. And that this 
is to some extent the case no onal e Hebraist will deny, 
though it has always to be remembered, when we see use e 
of this fact in the disruptive criticism, that the process is usually 
circular—a certain phraseology being tentatively assumed to 
detine the limits of the documents, and then proclamation made 
that the documents are distinguished by broadly marked 
phraseology. But even were all that is said of phraseology and 
ideas true, it would be to beg the question to conclude diversity 
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of authorship from such a fact. For if the names be of distinct, 

and one of very deep significance, as they are, each will appear 
floating in a distinct atmosphere of thoughts, conve in 
necessarily very divergent words. But we concede that no 
theory fully explains the use of the names, nor of the setting in 
which they appear. Only we maintain that the theory which 
explains the usage by means of different writers is beset with 
graver difficulties than those it comes to relieve. The question 
1s one not unlike the question of the manner of composition of 
the three synoptical gospels. Speculation falls back exhausted 
before the arduous height it has to climb. 

Now only two hypotheses may be said to have much claim 
to support—first, that which assumes the presence of two hands, 
an Elohist who projected an outline, and a Jehovist who supple- 
mented and filled it in ; and second, that which assumes four 
writers, an elder Elohist who projected the work as before, a 
younger Elohist independent of the former who gave a life of 
the Patriarchs, a Jehovist independent of both who began at 
the creation, and a Redactor, who united the three documents, 
with the necessary alterations to avoid sheer contradiction and 
present a narration reasonably connected. The first view is 
defended by Delitzsch and Kurtz, by the latter chiefly, out of 
deference to the former. Colenso is inclined to adopt the 
theory, of course with important deviations as to trustworthi- 
ness of the narrative and era of the authors. It is now gener- 
ally admitted by ali the best heads on the continent that the 
theory in this form is not tenable ; that on the same principles 
by which two writers are assumed, at least three if not four 
must be assumed. Even Delitzsch practically concedes this. 
Hence all the profoundest Hebraists except Ewald (like 
Ephraim, a wild ass keeping by himself), Knobel, Hupfeld, 
and their followers, such as Boehmer there and Davidson here, 
abandon it in behalf of the quadruple authorship. By a 
fundamental law of the theory, Elohistic ideas ought to accom- 
pany the name Elohim, but too frequently this name occurs like 
a drifted boulder embedded in Jehovistic strata. Hence a new 
wing must be added to the hypothesis ; there was a second 
writer who employed the name Elohim, but standing nearer 
the Jehovist in time and development of religious ideas, he used 
much of his thought and phraseology. Once more, it sometimes 
happened that peculiar Jehovistic veins of thought and language 
were found to streak and variegate the most undoubted Elo- 
histic formations. The final addition was put to the hypothesis : 
the editor is the author of these fragments; writing not earlier 
than towards the time of the captivity, he was familiar with 
both names and both circles of religious thought, and he em- 
ploys them all indifferently. 
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Thus the theory, amidst conflict and assault, has perfected 
itself. Wherever it presented an assailable point it put out a 
new defence, until now it is impregnable, because it has a h 
thesis to meet every possible objection. Its present form 
appears thus :— 

Ider Elohist.—Here we find the name Elohim and Elo- 
histic ideas to Exod. vi. Jehovah and Elohistic ideas thereafter. 

Younger Elohist.—Elohim and Jehovistic ideas throughout. 

Jehovist.—Jehovah and Jehovistic ideas throughout, Elo- 
him and Jehovistic ideas throughout. 

Redactor.—All sorts of names throughout. All sorts of ideas 
throughout. 

This exhausts the possibilities of a theory. No conceivable 
objection can tell against a fabric of this construction. If we 
say, Here is Elohim with Jehovistic formulas, the answer is 
ready : The passage likely belongs to the junior Elohist, possibly 
to the Jehovist, who not unfrequently uses the name Elohim, 
If we say, Here is Jehovah with Elohistic formulas, the answer 
is equally ready. If the passage occur after Exod. vi., it may be 
referred to the elder Elohist ; if before, as Gen. xvii. 1, it must 
be an interpolation of the Redactor’s. In short, the theory is 
perfect, and by perfecting it has destroyed itself, because nothing 
is peculiar to anything. Allow us to make any supposition 
regarding the Pentateuch, and to meet objections as they rose 


by a new supposition, and we could infallibly prove our first 
hypothesis. D. 





Art. IX.—Rudelbach on Inspiration.* 


The Doctrine of the Inspiration of Holy Scripture, with reference to the most 
recent investigations of the Subject by Y , Lwesten, and 
Steudel, historico-apologetically and dogmatically developed. By A. G. 


RupeEBacg. 


CHAPTER L. 
HISTORICO-APOLOGETIC SECTION.—GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


“In Christianity” —so a theologian expresses himself, whose 
system is regarded by far the most of those who have to 

0 with the science of our time as the living commencement of 
a thorough reformation of dogmatic theology—“ the idea of in- 
spiration is a thoroughly subordinate one; for it is not applied 





* This Article appeared at the commencement of Rudelbach’s Zeitscrift fiir 
Lutherische Theologie, and has been much referred to since.—Ep. B. & F. E. &. 
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to Christ, nay, not even to the apostles (with whom rather 
everything is traced back to the instruction of Christ), but to 
the apostolic writings ; and if, then, it be undeniable that the 
duuech of the Lord existed almost two hundred years before 
Scripture obtained its peculiar validity, there would be really 
nothing more wonderful than to give inspiration the first place 
in Christianity.” This sentence of Schleiermacher’s,* whatever 
be its value in other respects, is exactly suited to place us in 
the midst of the conflict with respect to the church-doctrine of 
inspiration, which we seek, first of all, as our starting-point. 
For, apart from the certainly wonderful demand which runs 
through that system, that Christianity and Judaism, the Old 
and New Testaments, the prophetic and apostolic writings, are 
to be looked upon by Christians as two heterogeneous religious 
factors—a view which, consistently carried out, would touch 
the boundaries of Marcionism—is it not clear, that by that 
assertion the Christian Church is placed in conflict with itself, 
and that in a cardinal point? Or would Schleiermacher, or 
will one of his scholars, be able to dispute with us, that the 
first act of the witnessing church, so far as we know it, was 
just the joyful assent to the whole testimony of Jesus and the 
apostles? that even without reference to the closing of the 
canon, it was firmly held in all its leading points as Scripture 
inspired by God in the first two centuries? that in the organic 
formation of this complex of divine revelations, which from the 
beginning were laid in Scripture, one side of the peculiar acti- 
vity of the most ancient church consisted, which was just as 
hearty and strong in this conviction as in that of a continuous 
activity of the Holy Ghost, out of whose infinite fulness these 
first testimonies were taken and brought to light? And if we 
go back to the original ground, that of the Testament itself— 
in which the whole church is not only described as it was 
founded, but also foreshadowed according to its development 
up to the last time, similarly to the picture of the tabernacle 
which God shewed to Moses upon the mount (Exod. xxv. 40)— 
is the relation at all a different one? Is not the equality of 
the Old Testament with the New, as respects their divine 
origin, so established by the utterances of Jesus and his 
apostles, that the Lord not only attached his discourse and 
development to it (Luke v. 17-21), but would have the rays of 
his divine human person and of his deeds discerned therein ? 
(Luke xxiv. 25, 27; John v. 39.) And with respect to the 
apostles, as often as they describe the features of their Lord 
and Master, do they not postulate these in innumerable 

sages as a fulfilment of what had been before written, so that, 





t Der Christliche Glaube, 1 Bd. (Berlin, 1827), s. 113. 
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as it were, the whole prophetic code lives over again in their 
testimony, and appears quite in meridian splendour, like Moses 
and Elias beside Christ on the mount of Transfiguration ?* 
Yea, did not the whole apostolic testimony, as it was pro- 
claimed loudly and publicly in the churches, base all the chief 
articles of the faith upon the prophetic prediction (Acts ii. 25, 
et seq.) ; did it not prove what God had placed in their hands 
by appeal to Scripture? (Acts ii. 16, et seq.). Or is it, per- 
haps, a superfluous addition, when the apostle Paul assures the 
Corinthian Church, that he delivered to them that which he 
received, that Christ died for our sins according to the Serip- 
twres, and that he was buried, and that he rose again the third 
day, according to the Scriptures? (1 Cor. xv. 3,4.) Mani- 
festly such a use of the scriptures of the Old Testament pre- 
supposes their infallibility, which necessitates the belief in a 
divine inspiration ; and apostolic scripture will certainly not be 
inferior to prophetic, as surely as the fulfilment is not inferior 
to the prediction, and the apostles were the living foundation 
of the spiritual Israel, of which Jesus Christ is the corner 
stone? Is it possible, then, for the idea of inspiration to be 
quite a subordinate one, related merely to the apologetic argu- 
ment through the medium of Scripture? And will one thus, 
without more ado, whatever he thinks of the position of this 
doctrine in the organic contents of systematic theology, be able 
to reject the fundamental consideration, which impelled the 
Lutheran systematic theologians to provide for the theory 
of inspiration a firm footing and logical completion in the 
system, the more so, as by that step they have certainly never 
in any way thrown into the shade the fact of Christianity as 
one originally and ever afterwards produced by means of the 
Spirit ? 

But, manifestly, that principle of Schleiermacher’s is only a 
lever for the rejection, not so much of the form, as of the sub- 
stance of the older church theory of inspiration, as well as a 
necessary element in the mode of contemplation of that syste- 
matic theology, which, above all, boasts of being “a system of 





* Lastly, the exegetical investigation of our day has, it seems, arrived at 
this point, where certainly the church stood at the very beginning, that the 
recognition of the meaning of the expression so often recurring in the gospels—- 
ive Angwdy, a8 involving a real connection between the prophecy and its ful- 
filment, is no longer denied by more judicious expositors. That grammar, even 
against the will of those who handle it, must give testimony, formally at least, 
to the faith, is not to be overlooked as an apologetic element in the Christian 
argument, and in reality was never overlooked by the ancients when the case 
occurred. The meaning of that formula (comp. ¢. g.in the first evangelist, 
Mat. ii. 15, viii. 17, xii. 35, xxi. 4, xxvi. 56, xxvii. 35) is manifestly no other 
than what is in the word itself, that the fulfilment happened with this design 
among others, to bring to light the truth of the re / Every such divine 
testimony is a mode in which the Father glorifies himself in the Son. 
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doctrine according to the principles of the Evangelical (#.e.. of 
the United Lutheran and Reformed) Church.” The way wag 
paved, however, for this view, by the whole theological activit 
of the eighteenth century, so far as it was an activity whic 
shunned the church confession ; and just as in the attempt of 
Lessing tv found the whole of Christianity, torn from the his- 
torical testimony and the historical argument, singly and alone 
on “the proof of the spirit and of power,” we perceive a deep 
fundamental harmony with Schleiermacher’s system,* so we 
know, that already Tollner,t and after him Gnesbach,} cele- 
brate as the triumph of advanced knowledge, the view, that 
the substance of the faith is safe, whatever be the result of 
the investigations respecting inspiration, because “the divine 
authority of revealed religion does not depend on the pages of 
revelation.” This great and bold security would certainly have 
been in its place if it had proceeded from the ground of faith ; 
but it looks only like a fleshly defiance, and is demolished by 
the simple remark, that even holy Scripture itself is certainly 
at least a most important, indispensable part of the institutions 
of God, who would have the revelation through Christ attested 
and handed down to latest times; and that therefore it is im- 
ssible for the Christian faith to regard with indifference the 
— of Scripture by God. 
erhaps it was these observations which force themselves on 
every unprejudiced beholder, or, as is also possible, the quietly 
warning church-conscience, which impelled one of the later 
systematic theologians, who build upon Schleiermacher’s foun- 
dation, partly in opposition to the system accepted by him, to 
seek a compromise by acknowledging the essential elements of 
the earlier theory of the Lutheran Church, and to lay down a 
canon which apparently was to solve all difficulties in this pro- 
vince. It is Twesten, as is well known ; the results, however, 
of his investigation, which, as being one of the more important 
in recent times, cannot be passed over here, may be summed 
up in what follows: that inspiration extends not only to doc- 
trine and prophecy, but also to the historical element of holy 
Scripture, not merely to the matter, but also to the words ; the 
former, however, only in as far as the historical element has 
significance for the Christian consciousness, and the latter onl 
in as far as the choice of use of words stands connected wit 





* In reality, the idea of Lessing (see his Theologischen Nachlass, Berlin, 
1784, p. 159, et seg.) stands far above Schleiermacher’s development, in as far 
as in the former the genuine idea of the miracle, be it only in appearance, is 
held fast, in the latter it has completely disappeared. See Schleiermacher’s 


D tik, 1. ¢., p. 117.) 

; Tdllner, die géttliche Eingebung der heil Schrift, Mietau, 1772, p. 3.5 

t Jo. Jac. Griesbach: Stricture in locum de Theopneustia, Opusculor. Vol. 
ii. (Jenae, 1825), p. 299. 
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the inner religious life.* It might appear rude to demand 
more, and yet we must remark in the interests of truth, that 
the reconciliation thus offered is no true one. Rather the 
objective church theory must take its stand on the assertion, 
that it is not the Christian or (as Schleiermacher usually desig- 
nates it as the organising principle of his dogmatic theology), 
the pious consciousness that can decide what parts of the 
divine word are inspired and what not, and how far inspira- 
tion extends in each particular case, but that conversely the 
word of God itself (and that Scripture is the most faithful 
mirror of this, must certainly be granted even from that stand- 
point) is the only infallible regulator and test for the pious 
consciousness. 

What we miss riot so ntuch in this latter attempt, manifestly 
influenced by the church doctrine, as in almost the universal 
treatment of the theory of inspiration by the moderns, is a 
threefold element. In the first place, this idea is discussed 
without recognising its deep and everlasting root, the person- 
ality and the personal working of the Holy Ghost. Here, if 
anywhere, lies the irreparable injury, just as the imposing and 
venerable element of the old dogmatic building has its founda- 
tion especially in this, that men believed in a living, working, 
creative, inbreathing, inspiring spirit, who im reality spoke 
through the prophets, and led the apostles into all truth. 
Thousands of theologians have already denied the personality 
of the Holy Ghost in their hearts, before the word meets 
them—“ Thus spake the Lord to me,” “ We speak not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth ” (1 Cor. ii. 13); naturally they become doubt- 
ful as to the transcendental element which such expressions 
contain, and whether there is objective truth in them, and seek 
to explain away the mind of the Spirit according to their fleshly 
mind. On the contrary, where one accepts the reality of the 
testimony of Scripture with respect to itself, and on the word 
of its author, the true starting-point of the doctrine is at once 
given, and all remaining definitions have no longer any diffi- 
culty for the believer; not as if he blindly and without exa- 
mination accepted everything, but the light of the Spirit, in 
whose revelation he believes, spreads itself proportionally over 
all parts ; and enlightens him with a distinctness which holy 
Scripture praises in the sublimest expressions (2 Cor. iii. 18). 
Wit the perception of the working of the Spirit, as some- 





* Twesten’s Vorlesungen iiber die Dogmatik der Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Kirche, 1 Bd. Hamb., 1826, p. 422. In a similar way had Griesbach before 
attempted to solve the whole question; see his Stricture in locum de Theop- 
neustia, 1. c., p. 310. 
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thing thoroughly real, it is impossible to reach an adequute 
conception of inspiration. So it isan element very much 
missed in the more modern systems, which bear at most a 
church-colouring in appearance, that there is no genuine con- 
ception of the word of God, as it is not only found in holy 
Scripture, but as it conditions the existence of holy Scripture 
itself. For this is the first way in which Scripture gives testi- 
mony to itself, that it is the word of God to men, at separate 
periods of revelation ; it is true, with ever-increasing clearness 
up to the final fulfilment, but, at all stages, in all periods, with 
equally divine certainty. We rightly see in this the agymirarey 
of Christianity, the fruitful root which stretches forth with 
equal power through both Testaments, and is continually 
rendered fruitful by the heavenly dew of revelation. But of 
such an igyarixiy (jue as Origen,* and the ancients in general, 
designate the prophetic word, people now-a-days wish to know 
nothing ; they reject it therefore as a monstrous representation, 
that the power of this word extends to the outermost circles of 
the testimony borne by it, and have the daring, with Herder, to 
call the operation of God a magic one, inspiration an “ incon- 
ceivability”” (Unbegriff), which overturns all sound views of 
things.t Thus inspiration, instead of being as it ought the 
most complete expression for the communication and guidance 
of the Holy Ghost to those whom God had entrusted with his 
word, becomes only.a disturbed shadow of human thoughts ; 
the divine element is robbed of its testimony to itself, and 
human reflection resting on itself, and therefore self-annihilat- 
ing, is made master over it. 

In closest connection with the want thus described, stands 
the whole theological mode of action, according to which one 
moving onwards in this direction has professedly tested and 
sifted the inspired materials of holy Scripture. The immea- 
surably great can be measured only by a standard furnished by 
itself ; without the condescension which lies at the foundation 
of the whole revelation of God, no understanding even of the 
revealed word would be possible. As the love of the Son, 
which transcends all thought, nevertheless clothed itself in 
deepest humiliation, so has the Holy Ghost according to the 
believer's apprehension, as it were, humbled himself ; the 
theatre of his self-abasement is, however, just that holy Scrip- 
ture in which he did not disdain to make that which is smallest 
in the eyes of men the object of divine representation and 
support, Just as God wishes to be known as our God and Father 





* Origen’s Homilia xxxix. in Jeremiam (Ed. Huct., tom. i. p. 1 


99). 
t Herder, von Geiste des ;Christenthums, 6 Abschn., Werk Theologi 
xii, Bd. (Tiib., 1806), p. 111. 5 n., Werke zur logie 
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in general by this, that evén the hairs of our head are all num- 
bered. It is at root the same thing, transferred to an analo- 
gous department, which the apostle Paul describes to us as the 
plan of God in the whole of revelation, that he “hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise” (1 Cor. 
i. 27). With this standard the wise after the fashion of this 
world are unacquainted ; therefore they fasten on that which 
appears to them trivial, which, however, is in reality only a 
small thing, which the Spirit of God has accepted, a garment 
in which he has clothed himself, and which is just as little in 
a position to disturb the order and the fundamental thought 
of the divine whole, as, e. g., the observation, that we are not 
acquainted with the destiny of many beasts, gives us the right 
to doubt divine providence and the highest wisdom of arrange- 
ment in this respect. How many thousand times since the 
days of the Anomceans * has the mantle of Paul, which he left 
behind at Troas (2 Tim. iv. 13), been compelled to do duty as 
one of the strongest reasons of challenge against verbal inspira- 
tion, so that it has really reached a higher honour with the 
more recent unbelievers than the mantle of Elias. But, mani- 
festly, this mode of controverting the fact of inspiration in its 
totality from what is isolated, apparently contradictory and 
unsuitable, is a true Avs» riv yeapyy, since it is, on the contrary, 
from the whole of Scripture that we first gain a sure estimate 
of the parts, and are thus able to adjust and harmonise what 
at first sight appears to us strange. 

The question here is, as the deceased Steudel, quite acoord- 
ing the sense of our church, remarks, “respecting the import 
of the word as something true in itself, so that it bestows truth 
on him who apprehends it, not that the latter, by his subjec- 
tive apprehension, first stamps it as truth.”+ The province of in- 
spiration is in general most intimately bound up and interwoven 
with that of revelation. In order, at thé outset, to make the 
connection visible, we shal] attempt the following representa- 
tion. According to our view, there is a threefold series of tech- 
nical ideas} which represent to us partly the nature and origin, 
partly the workings of revelation ; which, resting on a biblical 
foundation, determine every dogmatic operation, and also, as 
they are livingly known or not, its relation to the true faith. 
As the innermost or central series, we place in the fore-front 
the ideas of salvation properly so called, which, issuing from 
heaven, make their way into the human heart, and express 





iv* Hieronymi Praemium in epistol. ad Philemonem Opp. ed. Victoriam, tom. 
- p. 211. 
tin the treatise, Ueber Inspiration der Apostel und damit Verwandtes. 
See Tiibinger Zeitschrift fir Theologie. [The translation appears in B, & F. EL. 
Review, Oct. 1862.] 
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alike the activity of God in the blessing of man, and the whole 
preparation of a man of God based on it; the ideas of regene- 
ration, justification, sanctification, faith, election, and calling, 
and everything that stands connected with them. On the 
soundness of these ideas depends the whole church life, and 
therefore the side of it which falls to the department of know- 
ledge. The Reformation has given the most splendid proof of 
this. But these ideas point us to Scripture itself, to the pro- 
phetico-apostolic testimony. As ideas of salvation, they wish 
at the same time to be scriptural ; the word of God is their 
touchstone and everlasting foundation. Thus we stand before 
the second series of technical ideas, which express partly the 
nature and partly the character of a divine word to men, whose 
origin, destination, and issue must exhibit to us the powers of 
eternity, provided the eternal God is the author and upholder 
of it. Whoever has recognised in its deep truth the striking 
words of an ancient witness, “ Nullus sermo divinus nisi Dei 
unius, quo prophete, quo apostoli, quo ipse Christus into- 
nuit,”* will easily perceive that not only the grounding element 
(das begriindende), i. e., the word of God, but also the guiding 
element, i.e.. inspiration, and the individualistic element, i.e., 
the affectiones Scriptura sacre, are technical ideas in the 
same sense. Lastly, the third circle, which, again, includes 
and carries in its bosom this last, are the general ideas of 
miracle, mystery, revelation of God, which likewise mirror 
themselves in all the other technical ideas, and ideas of salva- 
tion. For who will deny that the latter, to which we give this 
name in the strictest sense, are a mystery to the natural man, 
a “hidden wisdom, which God ordained before the world unto 
our glory” (1 Cor. ii, 7). And do we really err when we un- 
derstand inspiration immediately connected with holy Scrip- 
ture, i.e., that the word of God unaltered, and yet suited to 
every spiritual necessity of man, has passed over into Scrip- 
ture as a miracle of the wisdom and mercy of God? The 
anthropomorphic and yet the gloriously God-manifesting cha- 
racter of every word of Scripture is just what we wish to indi- 
cate by the doctrine of inspiration. With these principles 
before our eyes, it becomes clear how all inward corruption of 
the church has continually arisen from the disfigurement of 
the ideas of salvation properly so called, while on the other 
hand, the open enemies of Christianity have chosen rather the 
universal ideas of inspiration, of miracles, of revelation, as the 
objects of their attacks. 

If we have thus explained the value and significance of the 
idea of inspiration, then what is still to be added by way of 





* Tertullian, de anima, c. 28. 
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illustration as to its application, and the obvious importance of 
the question, may be put in small compass. We do not think 
we say too much when we assert that all theological operations 
depend more or less on the clearness and efficacy of the idea of 
inspiration. First of all, the certainty of standing on the basis 
of a word in reality divine, which penetrates and enlightens 
us in the measure in which we receive it, according to the 
apostle’s expression, as a divine sermon, as a demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power, contrasted with all human wisdom 
(1 Cor. ii. 1, 4; comp. 1 Thess. i. 5; ii. 13), is a certainty not 
at all to be replaced. In this way the investigation and exposi- 
tion of Scripture, too, first receives the right anointing oil, and 
becomes a spiritual gift and a church office in the true sense, 
when we allow ourselves to be guided by the fundamental 
thought, that here divine wisdom herself speaks with her dis- 
ciples, that streams have here been opened, which spring up 
to everlasting life in the spiritual man, Not less will the 
representation of doctrine in a scientific garb be determined 
by this knowledge. The proper depth of every dogma ends 
ultimately in the all-sided fruitfulness and intensity of the 
divine word. And on what depends the unction of the sermon, 
provided one does not mix it up with the straw-fire of human 
and earthly enthusiasm, but on this fact, that the preacher 
draws from the pure and really divine source with the firm 
trust that all Scripture inspired by God is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness? Church history itself will certainly be animated by 
another spirit, if it not merely makes a principle of the leaven 
of Christianity in general (the latter according to a subjective 
view), but surveys all the development of the kingdom of God 
from the firm basis of faith, grounding itself on the word of 
the Lord. 

But while we make the Church theory of inspiration, espe- 
cially as it has been expressed and developed in our Evangelico- 
Lutheran Church, the object of a new representation, and just 
because for the above-mentioned reasons we think we see in 
it a pressing need of our time, it is not alone the mass of objec- 
tions raised in the most recent times against that theory, and 
in defiance of history, but regard for the development of the 
doctrine itself, which decides us to take a historico-apologetic 
path for our introduction, before we pass on to the tic 
representation on the ground of holy Scripture. We shall, 
however, proceed in such a way that, along with the apologetic 
aim intended to clear the way and to shew the futility of the 
opposition, we shall quote, not so much isolated expressions of 
the fathers and teachers, which can never furnish a complete 
picture, as exhibit, as far as may be, the leading points which 
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shew the development of the dogma, We mean to comprehend 
the matter in a few great periods, thus :—in the first, we have 
the whole patristic age,—in the narrower sense, the first eight 
centuries ; in the second, the middle ages ; in the third, the 
positive tendency of thoughts since the Reformation ; and in 
the fourth, the negative-destructive, acquainting us with the 
mixture of heterogeneous elements out of which the vacillating 
character of the representation of this doctrine in more recent 
systems has arisen. At the same time, we shall not neglect to 
mention the single apparent or real diversities occurring in the 
history of doctrines. 


CtlapTrerR II.—DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOGMA OF INSPIRATION 
IN THE ANCIENT CHURCH. 


The Grecian and Eastern modes of contemplation have 
been separately taken into account as a historical element 
in the formation of doctrines. As it cannot be denied that 
in the Grecian Church the speculative form of the doctrine 
of the Trinity came to light during the first three cen 
turies, so the anthropological foundation which led Chris- 
tianity over into the general life-sphere of the faith is more the 
peculiarity of the Latin Church and its greatest representatives, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, Jerome. Yet this distinc- 
tion is by no means absolute; the points of transition from the 
one tendency to the other were already furnished by the ex- 
change which took place between different lands ecclesiastically. 
Thus, we know the intercourse between Asia Minor and Rome, 
and again, between Italy and the churches in Gaul and Africa, 
was already very extensive ip the second and third centuries, 
—a result certainly to which, according to lrenzus’s remark, 
the “potior principalitas Rome,” the primitive character of 
this church, together with the enviable situation of the city 
outwardly, by which a common intercourse was always secured,* 
contributed not a little. It ought not, therefore, to take us by 
surprise if we find in Tertullian, for example, dialectic details 
respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, although not in the 
Grecian style yet in a similar sense, and in Irenzeus, whose 
Greco-Asiatic culture is placed beyond doubt, the fruitful be- 
ginnings of an anthropological treatment of the whole doctrine 
of grace and freedom, which from that time became almost 
regulative for the Greek Church. But there are also depart- 
ments where that peculiar distinction between the Greco- 
Eastern and the Romo-Western mode of treatment does not 
at all make its appearance ; and to these belongs the doctrine 
of inspiration. There is scarcely any one point respecting 
which, in antiquity, there prevailed a greater and happier 





* Trenwus adversus hereses, lit. iii., c. 3. 
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unanimity ; and certainly one hews out broken cisterns if he 
wishes with a more recent investigation to set the Hellenic- 
fettered view over against the freer Jewish one.* Here we 
may mention, in striking contrast to the last part of this asser- 
tion, the chief passage of Josephus, which must be of such 
decisive importance to us because the great Jewish historian 
speaks as a man of the people who does not wish to express a new 
theory, but only what stood written in the hearts of all his 
countrymen. His observation of the manifest contradiction of 
the Greek historians, and of the secret catering of most of them 
for popular favour, leads him to the uninterrupted series of 
priests, and the succession of prophets among the Jews, up to 
the times of Artaxerxes Longimanus. He rightly lays stress on 
the fact, that in the series of Jewish sacred writings, which in 
22 books embrace a period of about 4000 years, not even a 
shadow of contradiction is found ; and if he assigns the érivoa 
amd rod bod especially to those who described the oldest and most 
remote period of Jewish history, this is not done with a view 
to deny the inspiration of the prophets, for he knows no other 
boundary of sacred, divine Scripture than just their ceasing, 
the interrupted prophetic d:aédoy7, What he adds by way of 
challenge to the haughty Greeks is excellent :—‘ By deed we 
shew what faith we repose in our own Scriptures. For although 
so long a time has already gone by, yet no one has ventured 
either to add anything to them, or to take anything away from 
them, or in any way to alter them. For it 1s, as it were, na- 
tural to all Jews at their birth to look upon these as doctrines 
of God, and to cleave fast to them, and, if necessary, joyfully 
to die for them. Often has it been seen before now that many 
prisoners of our people endure the most frightful tortures, and 
all sorts of death, rather than speak a word against the laws, 
and the Scriptures which are joined with them (the prophetic). 
Who among the Greeks would have suffered for such a thing? 
and although all their writings were to be annibilated, yet. 
none of them would, on that account, expose himself to the 
least injury.”"t In reality, the pregnant idea of the “divine 
word,” which the great Jewish statesman and commander held 
equally with the lowest among his people, is the best proof to 
us that the Jewish view of inspiration, which the oldest parts 
of the Talmud also make as clear as day, was in no respect a 
free one, in the sense in which that investigator understands 
it ; here the /ara xai xegaia (Matt. v. 18) itself had, up till the 
final fulfilment, and for the sake of it, a value not to be sur- 
rendered. To the expressions of Philo of Alexandria, also, we 





° Baumgarten-Crusius, Dogmengeschichte, p. 883, et seq. 
t Josephus contra Apionem, lib.i., c. 7, 8 (Ed. Geneva, 1591, p. 1086, et seq.). 
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can appeal in this matter, as well as to his whole practice,—for 
his allegorizing method pre-supposes, like that of Origen (al- 
though a hundred times more arbitrarily and loosely), an idea 
of the all-sided fruitfulness of the words, which he interpreted 
indeed according to his gnosticising dreams; and though he 
has partly erred, according to our conviction, in the definition 
of the psychological basis of prophecy,* and on many occasions 
partly generalises too far the idea of the —— yet we 
may, with full warrant, speak of expressions like these as hit- 
ting the truth :—“‘Egunveds yag toriv 6 xgopnrns, tvdddev danyivros 
ra Acxrea roi deo.”f But farther, what is designated the “ Hel- 
lenic-fettered” view of inspiration might most easily vanish as 
arbitrary assumption, if we were convinced by the following 
statement, that here the pure church elemerit prevailed. That 
alleged “Platonism of the Fathers,” on the basis of which also 
Baumgarten’s view stands, is only an incomplete historical sur- 
vey, since the affinity was a real one, only as Plato himself, as 
several passages of his writings shew, had obtained an obscure 
knowledge of ideas, which, by a path unknown to us, had found 
their way from the East, their proper home, into the West.§ 

According to this explanation, it devolves upon us to shew 
separately that inspiration was recognised as a fact in the 
ancient church, how the doctrine respecting it was formed, and 
how the application of the idea was accomplished. 

I. The ancient church teaches with one accord, that all the 
canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are in- 
spired by the Spirit of God, and bases on this the perfection of 
Scripture, as a ‘divine whole, the recognition of which cannot 
be prejudiced by human imperfection and fragmentary know- 
ledge. “The Scriptures,” says IREN«US, “are perfect; for 
they are spoken by the word of God and his Spirit ; while we, 
in the degree in which we are inferior, and stand at the great- 
est distance from the word of God and his Spirit, are in need 
of the knowledge of his mysteries. No wonder that this is our 

* The principal passage on this subject (Philo, guis rerum divinarum haeres, 


ed. Hoeschel, p. 515 sqq.) we shall have occasion to explain in the second sec- 
tion. 

t In the passage above quoted, e. g., it is said, p.517, ‘ Tlavri 6: dvbeaaw 
dorsiw 6 ings Aéyos agopnreiay wagruge?,” 

t Philo de premiis et penis, ed. Hoesckel, p. 918. 

§ As is well known, this is the universal view of the fathers, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Lactantius (see Lactant. Institut. div., lib. iv.c. 2). We 
mention only the following leading passages :—Justin. Martyr, Apolog. i. c. 
44; Cohortatio ad Graecos, c. 14, 20, 24; Clem. Alex. Stromata, lib. v. c. 5, p. 
662; Origenes contra Celsum lib. iv. c. 89; Eusebii Praepur evangel., lib. xi. 
c.8; Augustin de Civitate De zlib. viii.c. 11. (The last named has brought 
forward the very probable opinion that Plato, by means of investigations and 
conversations, had learned many of the fundamental thoughts of revelation. 
Among the moderns, Ast (Platons Leben und Schriften, Lpz. 1816, p. 107, 870} 
has felt himself compelled to recognise at least the Eastern source. 
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case in spiritual and heavenly things, and in such as belong to 
revelation, since much of that which lies at our feet (I mean 
what is in this creation, which is felt and seen by us, and with 
us) is withdrawn from our knowledge, and we leave them to 
God. What misfortune is it then, if, in our investigation of 
Scripture, since the whole of Scripture is spiritual, we resolve 
some things according to the grace which God bestows upon 
us, but we leave others to him, and that not merely in this 
present time, but also in the future, that God may always 
teach, and man may always learn, what is God’s? Thus, we 
shall preserve our faith, and persevere in it without danger ; 
the whole Scripture, given us by God, will be found in harmony 
with us; the more obscure passages will harmonise with the 
plain, and the plain will furnish the solution of the more ob- 
scure ; we shall feel, as it were, the key-note in ourselves, 
which praises God, who has made all things.” * This perfec- 
tion of Scripture which is based on its inspiration, is thus 
expressed by ORIGEN—‘“ The sacred books are pervaded by 
the fulness of the Spirit. There is nothing either in the pro- 
phets, or in the law, or in the gospels, or in the epistles, which 
does not spring from the fulness of the divine majesty.” In 
the same sense Irenzus represents the origin of the four 
gospels as a divine work, which, by its plan and number, much 
more by its contents, proclaims the divine author. “ Because 
there are four regions of the world,” says he, “ and four prin- 
cipal winds, and the church, moreover, is spread over the whole 
world, with the gospel as its pillar and foundation and spirit of 
life, it is therefore right that it should have four pillars, which 
breathe forth from eyery quarter incorruptibility, and give 
life to men. Thus, it is manifest, that he who created all 
things, the Logos, who sits above the cherubim (Ps. lxxix. 3), 
and keeps all things together (Heb. i. 3), after he appeared 
to men, has given us a four-fold gospel, which is held together 
by one Spirit."t The divine causality, by means of which 
holy Scripture, as inspired, has arisen, is sometimes, as 
in this passage, and often elsewhere, ascribed to the Logos, 
at other times to the Holy Ghost and his éwivua.t Hence 
the designations of the apostles and prophets, as Atmougyos 
rie yagirog rou beod §, opyara Israg Panis || roma de00 Y avevusero- 
poga,** yproropégn,tt  deogogoimevo.tt Hence the thousandfold 

* Irenwus adversus haereses, lib. ii. c. 44 ; ed. Grabe. 

t lrenwus adversus haereses, lib. iii. c. 11 (p. 221 ed Grabe). 

¢ And indeed both modes of designation are often used interchangeably by 
one and the same writer. § Clem. Rom. epist. i. ad Corinth. c. 8. 

|| Athenagor# legatio pro Christianis, c. 7; Clem. Alex. Stromata, lib. vi. c. 
17, p. 698 (ed. Sylburgs).  Chrysos. homilia xix. in Acta App. 

** Theophilus ad Antolycum, lib. ii. c. 9. 


tt Athanasius contra gentis, n. v. p. 5, F.; de incarnatione, n. x. p. 56, A. 
Tt Just, Mart. Apolog. i.c. 85. Theophilus ad Antolycum, lib. iii. c. 12. 
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quotations of holy Scripture, alike of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, where the individual writer, as it were, steps into the 
background as a mere instrument compared with him who was 
regarded as the author of the testimony, God the Holy Ghost,* 
and therefore it is said either simply without naming the 
apostle or prophet,“ As the Holy Spirit of Christ has spoken ;”t 
or naming him, “The Holy Ghost speaks by the apostle or 
prophet.”{ Hence, finally, the innumerable designations of holy 
Scripture as a divine whole by means of the expressions—désia 
7euxon, xugianal yeapai, Oedmvevoros yeapal,§ coelestes litere,|| kc. 
Hence, Origen, in his celebrated work “concerning begin- 
nings,” touches merely in passing on the doctrine of inspira- 
tion as a generally known and acknowledged presupposition. 

II. As a necessary consequence of this principle, the ancient 
church clung fast alike to the INFALLIBILITY and the SUFFI- 
CIENCY (the living independence and fulness) of holy Scripture ; 
just as it was taken for granted that they ascribed to the 
divine witnesses, not merely axiopistia, but autopistia (i. e., 
that they must be believed for the sake of their infallible author), 
not merely for the sake of that by which he has produced and 
confirmed faith in his word. “I reckon it,” says Eusebius, the 
father of church history, “a piece of audacity, if any one were 
to presume to say, holy Scripture has erred ;’"** and Origen 
calls it “a confident belief of Christians, that the evangelists 
have committed no mistake in the reports of Christ.”"tt The 
sufficiency of the God-inspired Scripture is a chief bulwark 
with Athanasius, from which he assails the false heathen reli- 
gions.${ Justin Martyr calls the prophets “trustworthy wit- 
nesses of the truth, who are raised far above all proof,”§§ while 
on the other hand he very often places before our eyes the 
confirmation wherewith God has sealed their testimony when 
he points partly to the agreement of all the prophets with one 





' * Greg. M , Moralia in Job., Praef c. 1; “ Quis haec scripserit, valde super- 
vacue queritur, quum tamen auctor libri Spiritus Sanctus fideliter credatur.” 
Theodoret. Protheoria in Psalmos. 

t Clem. Rom. epist. i. ad Corinth. c. 18 (Passages from Jer. ix., and 1 Cor. ix. 
put together) ; c. 16 (Isa. liii. wholly, and Ps. xxi. 7) ; Cyprian de opere et 
eleemosynis, p. 197. (ed Fell): “ Loquitur in Scripturis divinis Spiritus 8.,” p. 
193 ; canenta atque exhortante Spiritu 8.” 

t For example, Cyprian de imitate ecclesia, p. 111 (ques designat in Psalmis 
Spiritus 8.’’) Idem de opere et eleemosynis, p. 201 ; “ Loquitur per Salomonem 
Spiritus 8.” Clem. Alex. Cohortatis ad gentes, cap. i. p. 7. Ejusdem Peda- 
gog. lib. i. p. 106 A. 

§ Clem. Alex. Stromata, lib. vii. p. 761 B.; lib. vi. p. 662,C. Euseb, Casar 
in Ps. p. 693 E. 

|| Lactant Jnstit. dir. lib iv. c. 22. ¥ Orig. de principiis, lib. iv. c. 1 

** Eusebius in Ps, p. 129 B.C. 

tt Orig. Comment. in Mattheum, p. 227 B. (ed Huet.) Comp. the well known 
passage, August, Fist. xcvii. (ad Hieronym.) 

tt Athanasius contra gentes, t. i. p. 1, B. 

§2 Just. Mart. dialog. cum Tryphcne, c. 7. 
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another in a series of several thousand years,* partly to the 
glorious fulfilment of their prophecy,t as a double sealing (in 
the history of the Church and of the world) of the divine 
truth. 

III. Farther, if Scripture is the word of God to men, inspired 
by his Holy Spirit, there will be nothing useless, nothing super- 
fluous in it (even in its greatest riches, just as in nature the 
greatest and wisest economy is observed, but every word will 
have its goal, its aim, the sphere of its activity. The two prin- 
ciples, that of the INTENSITY and of the EFFICACY of the word 
of God, complete and explain each other ; by the establishment 
of both, the ancient church has made known its high and deep 
thoughts in this respect. There is an oft-recurring statement 
in Ireneus, “There is nothing superfluous or without sign and 
import in holy Scripture ;’{ by sign he understands, in his 
intellectually rich language, what points to and reveals God 
and his economy to us ; by sééeos the substance of the faith 
with which, according to his theory, everything historical stands 
connected, and is, in this connection, but as it were, a hiero- 
glyphic of God, to explain the former. ‘ Supposest thou,” says 
Origen, “that the evangelist has set down this in vain, that 
the blind man threw off his garment and came to Jesus? I 
believe that no jot and no tittle is in vain in the instruction of 
God to men.§ For we can by no means say of the writings of 
the Holy Ghost, that there is anything superfluous or idle in 
them, although many a thing may appear dark to many. 
Rather let us turn the eye of our soul to him who gave com- 
mandment to write this, and ask of him understanding, that if 
there be a weakness in our soul he may heal it, or if we be 
children in understanding, that the Lord who protects the 
weak may stand by us, and may train us, and bring us up to 
man’s estate.” || “No wonder,” says he, in his excellent 39th 
Homily on the prophet Jeremiah, “that every word which pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of the prophet was effective, and per- 
formed the work to which the word was adapted. I believe, 
moreover, that every writing miraculously inspired by God, 
and taken into his word, is effective. In reality, there is no 





* Just. Mart. ad Greces cohortatis, c. 8 (in finem). Comp. Theophilus ad 
Antolycum, lib. i. c. 36. 

T Just. Mart. Apologia. i. c. 31-51, Justin looks upon prophecy in general 
as a necessary element in the divine economy, that men, when the fulfilment of 
what was predicted occurred, might be able to recognise and test the divine 
truth in the word which was spoken thousands of years before. 

t Irenzeus adversus hereses, lib. iv. c, 834—‘ Nihil enim otiosum, nec sine 
signo, neque sine argumento (i7odéee) apud enim.” Repeated almost in the 
same words, lib. iv. c. 38. 

@ Orig. Commentar in Matthaeum, p. 428 (ed. Huet). 

|| Orig. Homilia xxvii. in Numer., Opp. ed Bered , tom. ii. p. 375, B. 
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jot or tittle written, which was not to accomplish its work for 
those who understand how to use the power of the words,.”* 
The great expositor will have it, that what is true of the living 
word, belongs also to the written word, first in itself and then 
in relation to us, so far as we apprebend it in the spirit in which 
it was written, the spirit of faith. The passing over into Scrip- 
ture, which has taken place according to the will of God, can 
rob the word in itself of nothing of its power and efficacy ; on 
this supposition rests the whole idea of inspiration. 

1V. The doctrine of holy Scripture, says the ancient church 
farther, is throughout the same ; the same Spirit of the Lord can 
bear only one and the same testimony. As is well known, the 
“ science falsely so called” of which the apostle speaks (1 Tim. 
vi. 20) had already, in the first centuries, as it were, taken to 
itself a body in the Gnostics. Among many artifices where- 
with they darkened the simple gospel truth, one was the asser- 
tion, that the Old Testament is not only imperfect in itself, but 
that it makes known another God than the New, and again, 
that one apostle contradicts another. In opposition to this, 
Irenzeus rose up, with whom the development of dogmas in 
the second century reached its climax, and shewed in his chief 
work, “ that all the gospels have made known from the law 
and the prophets one God, the Creator of heaven and earth, 
and have taught us one Christ, God’s Son, and that whoever 
does not approve of him, despises not only those who were in 
fellowship with the Lord, but the Lord Christ himself, yea, 
despises the Father also, and condemns himself, inasmuch as 
he fights against his own salvation.” { In agreement with the 
latter speaks Clement of Alexandria, the defender of a better 
gnosis, which recognised the basis of the word, and seldom went 
too far. “The law and the prophets, as well as the gospel, 
lead, in the name of Christ, to one and the same knowledge.”§ 
He sets forth, as the design of his celebrated Stromata, after 
he has considered in passing the theology (the doctrine of God 





* Orig. Homilia xxxix. in Jerem., p 189. 

t Worthy successors of the ancient Gnostics, though with far inferior mental 
endowments, and for the most part with shallow views, are the Rationalists, 
who, exactly like the former, represent the Old Testament God as one, who 
knows no fatherhood, but only wrath, and who, in glaring contradiction to the 
deep prophetic testimony, “‘ Doubtless, thou art our father, though Abraham 
be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not: thou, O Lord, art our 
Father, our Redeemer: thy name is from everlasting” (Isa. xiii. 16), falsely 
bring up against the God of revelation the shameful charge, that he always 
left himself without a witness as to his nature among the chosen people. It 
deserves to be remarked that, just as all erroneous doctrines proceed from un- 
belief in the person_of Christ, the Incarnate One (1 John iv. 8), so must they 
in their development necessarily assail the fatherhood of God also; for 
“« whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not the Father” (I John ii. 28). 

t Irenaeus adversus herreses, lib. iii. c. 1. 

% Clem. Alex. Stromata, Lib. iii. p. 455, c. 
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outside the economy of salvation), “that he intends to examine 
what is delivered us by prophecy, that when he has proved the 
all-sided validity of Scripture according to its really divine 
authenticity, he may be able to move through it from part to 
part as on a chain, and shew, in opposition to all heresies, the 
one God and Almighty Lord, who is made known purely and 
truthfully by the law and the prophets, and the blessed gospel.”* 
Origen expresses himself similarly respecting the position of 
the gospels, and the prophets, and the water of life, which is 
resented to us alike in the law and in the apostolic writings.t 
With the same weapons Athanasius contends against Apol- 
linaris : “ Let there be held up before us,” says he, “ the word 
of our faith (the rule of faith) and the standard of the gospels, 
the preaching of the apostles, and the testimony of the pro- 
phets.”{ “The church,” says Epiphanius in his compendium 
of the general faith, “ which is begotten of one faith, believes 
what is really made known and really commanded her. Every- 
thing that apostolic Scripture, that the whole of holy Scripture 
testifies, is true ; for it is one and the same God who is made 
known in the law and in the prophets, in the gospels and in 
the apostles, the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, one 
God, to whom be honour, and power, and glory, for ever.”§ 

V. Having shewn the general idea and its compass, we pro- 
ceed to look more closely at its intellectual elements. Inspira- 
tion, according to the view of the most ancient church, is to be 
understood first as a passive state, in which the human element 
was not so much pushed into the background, or pressed down, 
as filled and elevated by the divine enlightenment. To this 
view belong first of all the passages from the oldest apologists, 
in which they compare the receptive soul of the prophets and 
apostles to a stringed instrument which the Holy Ghost 
touches, in order to draw forth life-tones from it.|| “ Their 
task,” says Justin Martyr, “ was merely to surrender them- 
selves entirely to the working of the Spirit of God, that the 
divine plectrum, descending from heaven, might make use of 
holy men as of a harp or lyre, in order to reveal to us the 
knowledge of divine and heavenly things.”4[ In this expression 
we have at once the substance and the justification of this view 
so often foolishly misinterpreted. It is true a passivity is 
spoken of, but not an emotionless and unconscious one; and 





* Clem. Alex. Stromata, lib. iv. p. 475, Comp. lib. iv. p. 570, A.; lib. v. 
. 561, A. 
: + Orig. Comment. in Ezech, p. 201, C. (ed. Huet.) 
t Athanasius contra Apolilinar., lib. ii. n. 4, p. 949, C. 
2 Epiphanii sivrouog A6g0;, Operum, tom. i. p. 1101. 
|| Athenag. legatio pro Christianis, c. 9. 
§ Just. Mart, ad Greces cohortatio, c. 8. 
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we may well allow to the intelligence of sensible men this 
much, that they saw that the stringed instrument, whose tones 
arise from the vibration of the chords, is one thing, and that 
the heart of man animated, touched by the Spirit of God,-the 
spirit of man, which the Lord not only renews, but fills with 
divine life, is another. From the nature of the workings of 
grace in general, we shall arrive at a right decision as to the 
relation of the active and passive elements in the highest 
working of grace, which we designate by the name of inspira- 
tion ; the former the soul, carried away from the unrest and 
the turmoil of the earthly life, inwardly apprehends God, so 
still more in the latter God preserves and carries on the mani- 
festation in his word. The most important element in this 
view is indicated admirably by Basil the Great (provided the 
celebrated commentary on Isaiah is by him), when he says: 
“ The prophets, whose tranquil soul the divine love irradiated, 
were, as it were, looking forward, when they saw the future 
before them as a present. But just as it is not every material 
that is fitted to take up reflected images, but only that which 
has a certain smoothness and transparency, so the activity of 
the Spirit is not visible in all souls, but only in those which 
have nothing awry or perverted in them.”* 

VI. Having noticed, in connection with the above, that, with 
the ancients, prophecy, in the right sense, embraced everything 
by which God revealed the hidden wisdom, be it as to the pre- 
sent or as to the future, by speech, vision, action of the prophets,t 
we shall give some definitions, at once explaining and circum- 
scribing that canon, and giving more detailed hints as to the 
carrying out of the theory of inspiration in the ancient church. 
If, for example, the misinterpretation of these definitions re- 
specting the passive condition of the prophets were well- 
founded, then their mental life must have been a thoroughly 
low one; they must have experienced the condition which 
heathen authors picture to us in the case of their sibyls and 
inspired persons as a wavia or txoracrs. But nowhere is the dis- 
tinction between the inspiration of nature (which, with a correct 
symbolism, sought the lower regions, caves, &c.) and the really 
divine inspiration more sharply drawn than with the teachers 
of the ancient church. While Philo speaks of an édeog xaroywriny 
pavia, as the peculiar ecstatic foundation of prophecy,{ this 
representation does not occur at all with the most ancient 





* Basilii M. Commentar. in Esaiam, Opp. tom. i. p. 879 (ed. Bened.) 

+ Irenaeus adversus haereses, lib. iv. c 87: ‘* Non solum sermone prophetabunt 
prophetae, sed et visione, et conversatione, et actibus, ques faciebant. Quasdam 
(dispositiones) per visiones videbant, quasdam per verbum annunciabant, quas- 
dam vero per operationem typice significabant, universa prophetice annunci- 
antes. Compare Just. Mart. Apologia, i. 40. 

t Philo, quis rerum divinar haeres, p. 515 sqq. 
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church teachers, with the exception, perhaps, of Athenagoras ;* 
but they all teach with one consent, and, indeed, just as a cri- 
terion of the true inspiration, that prophecy moves throughout 
on the basis of self-possession ee intelligent consciousness. 
How great interest the ancient church had in this assertion 
one sees from this circumstance, that Miltiades wrote a special 
book, in which he shewed “that the prophet cannot speak in 
ecstasy." The Montanists form the opposite party, whose 
doctrine, with respect to this matter, is thus expressed by Ter- 
tullian,—* In spiritu homo constitutus, praesertim cum glo- 
riam Dei conspicit, vel cum per ipsum Deus loquitur, necesse 
est excidat sensu, obumbratus scilicet virtute divina.”t But 
the ancient church rejected, along with Montanism, this view 
entirely ; Epiphanius most fully expresses himself respecting 
this matter, leone down, at the same time, the Scripture 
motive. “Let us,” says he, “compare what is asserted by these 
parties with that which is undeniably contained alike in the 
Old and New Testaments, which is also seen and predicted in 
truth, and thereby test which is true prophecy and which is 
false. The true prophet spoke with complete tranquillity of the 
mental ‘mgpae: so that one thing followed another in a certain 
order; he spoke by the Holy Ghost, and therefore uttered 


everything with great confidence. Therefore, also, the prophet 


is called in the Old Testament a seer, and with the vision, 
which contains the words of the Lord, the command is ofttimes 
bound up to make known to the people this vision, and these 
words, in the name of the Lord. Hence, also, we meet with 
passages, e. g.,in Ezekiel, where the distinguishing element of 
the clear consciousness appears even in the prophet’s opposition 
to that which he was to represent symbolically (Ezek. iv. 14). 
According to this fundamental view, Daniel is designated as 
one on whom especially God conferred wisdom and strength 
(Dan. ii. 22); he interprets Nebuchadnezzar’s night-visions and 
riddles, and, through the gift of the Holy Ghost, which fur- 
nished him with the sure explanation, he portrays this solution 
with self-possession and firmness. What these parties allege, 
on the other hand, as prophecy, neither has clearness in its 
substance, nor is their talk about it self-consistent ; their words 
are confused and perplexed, and without any accuracy of 
thought.”§ Basil the Great recapitulates the same reasons (just 


* Athenag., legatio pro Christianis, c 9. 

+ Euseb. Historia Eccles., lib. v. 17. The fragments quoted here of this 
writing—which Eusebius has, besides, at second hand from the work of an 
anonymous ecclasiastical writer against the Kataphrygians—are only few. 
Compare Nicephori Hist. Eccles., lib, iv. c. 24. The apologist Miltiades flou- 
rished under Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. 

t Tertullian adversus Marcienem, lib. iv., c. 22. 

2 Epiphan. adversus heereses, lib, ii tom, ii., haeres. 48, c. 8 (in the epitome). 
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as with him, in general, the beginnings of a theory may be 
most clearly perceived), when he says, “Some suppose that the 
prophets prophesied in ecstasy, so that the human spirit was, 
as it were, overshadowed by the divine. But this is against 
the premise of the divine indwelling ; for how can the Spirit 
of wisdom and knowledge deprive any one of his senses? 
Light cannot produce blindness, but, on the contrary, wakens 
up the natural power of seeing. If the sacred writers were 
wise, then must they also certainly have obtained understand- 
ing.”* That criterion, then, was used by the teachers of the 
first centuries as a sure and efficient one, in order to distinguish 
prophecy from soothsaying—not merely in the result, but in 
the whole structure and character of the two they wished to 
have this distinction carried out. With reference to this, the 
comment of Chrysostom on the words of the apostle Paul, 
1 Cor. xii. 1, 2, is excellent. “The apostle,” says he, “when 
he wished to speak to the Corinthians of spiritual gifts and 
their use, first erects the partition-wall betwixt mavrsia and 
spopnreia, Because he could not, from the predictions them- 
selves (as they were current simply as such in the church), 
adduce the certain proof—for the internal proof of its truth 
prophecy does not bring with it at the time it is given, but at 
the time when it is fulfilled—he points, as it were, with the 
finger to the character of the manteia (the heathen soothsay- 
ing) of the false prophets, when he says, “Ye know that ye 
were Gentiles, carried away unto these dumb idols, even as ye 
were led.” When any one in idolatry, he means to say, pos- 
Compare Hieronymi Prowm in Nahum (Opp. tom. v. p. 171): “Non enim 
loquitur in éxordoe, ut Montamus et Prisca Maximillaque delirant, sed, quod 
prophetebat, liber est visionis intelligentis universa quae loquitur, et pondus hos- 
tium facientis in suo populo visionem.” (Similar expressions by him: Praef. 
in Habacue in Jesariam.) Of course this neither denies the relative obscurity 
of the prophets, which had its foundation in the divine economy, and which 
always contained a light in a dark place, until the fulfilment raised it to com- 
plete sun-like clearness (2 Peter i. 19); nor is ecstasy, as an oft-recurring 
prophetic condition, entirely denied; this only is asserted, that it is thoroughly 
inadmissible to represent ecstasy as the psychological foundation of prophecy, 
as Hengstenberg also, in his Christologie des alten Testaments (I. i., p. 298 and 
following), has done. We shall be under the necessity, in the second part, of 
resuming this investigation. 

* Basilii M. Commentar. in Esaiam, Prowm. 5, (Opp. Tem. i. p. 881.) 

t &¢ av Hye0e. When Chrysostom explains this @yeobas by tAxecbas, 
ovgeobas, wbs7o0as, he has, according to our opinion, come nearer the truth 
than Theoderet (adh. 6), who understands it of the general condition under 
idolatry. At any rate, a dark power is here to be thought of, and it is just this 
positive principle of heathenism which had stepped into the place of the light 
of revelation,—a powerlessness under the appearance of higher wisdom and 
power, which Chrysostom contends against. It is just the wveJjma d:aPd?0v 
here at ver. 2 (certainly év suvrowia, as Theodoret expresses himself), which is 
described in opposition to the rveijua deo, V. 3. 
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sessed by an unclean spirit, was practising arts of soothsaying, 
he was carried forward, as it were, a captive by the spirit, 
not knowing what he said. For this is the peculiarity of the 
soothsayer, to fall into an ecstatic condition, to suffer outward 
compulsion, to be pushed, drawn along with violence, dragged 
onwards like a maniac. Not so with the prophet ; but, with 
cool mind, with self-conscious tranquillity, and knowing what 
he says, he expresses everything. By this thou art to distin- 
guish, before the result, the soothsayer and the prophet.* The 
heathen inspiration is in general to be distingusshed from the 
sacred in its foundation. “When Pythia,” says Origen, “comes 
in ecstasy, and is beside herself, what sort of a sprrit must it 
be that spreads darkness over the mind ard the thoughts ?”+ 

VII. By means of mere definitions the ancients sought to 
make the idea of prophecy clear, and to free the theory of 
inspiration from difficulties: We mention here two points, 
which afterwards come to be spoken of often enough. The 
one refers to the prophetic element, which appears to lie out- 
side the circle of revelation, as it made its appearance, for 
example, in Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Balaam, Caiaphas, 
As regards the former, Basil the Great gives the answer, when 
he starts the question itself, whether, in certain junctures which 
nearly affected his kingdom, God gave to these also a gift of 
foresight in such things as were to be accomplished in them- 
selves? Balaam, however, and Caiaphas shared in prophecy, 
not because of their purity of heart, but for the sake of the 
objects of the divine economy ;+ in other words, they entered, 
as it were, as actors into the divine world-drama. Farther, the 
ancient teachers make a distinction betwixt the inspiration of 
the prophets and the apostles, not with respect to the divine 
truth, which was the object of inspiration, nor with respect to 
the operation as one absolutely divine, but with respect to the 
continuity of the mental state thus pruduced. “It is one and 
the same Spirit,” says Novatian, “ who made himself known in 
prophets and apostles, only that, he wrought in the former at 
moments, in the latter continually ; in the former case being 
imparted in measure, in the latter fully poured out ; in the for- 
mer communicated partly, in the latter richly.”§ 

VIII. Inspiration which is to deserve the name of an opera- 
tion of God must extend to words as well as things. The 





* Chrysostomi Homilia xxxix. in 1 Cor. xii. (Opp. x. p. 812, ed. Francof). 

t Origen contra Célsum, lib. vii. c. 4 (p. 834 ed. Spencer). 

t Basilii M., Commentar. in Esaiam l’rovem., c. 4 

@ Novatian. de 7rinitate,c.29. Just so Jerome appears, at least in one 
aspect, to understand the matter, when he remarks at Ezek. xi. 24, that after 
the vision ceased which brought the prophet in spirit to Jerusalem, he returned 
to himself. (Hieron, Comment. in Ezechiel proph., xi. 24.) 
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unity of the two in the divine consciousness necessarily implies 
the indivisibility of the operation in a divine scripture; and 
it is impossible that teleologic elements can here furnish a 
standard for the distinction, since the whole of holy Scripture 
was God’s design, and a part of the plan of his kingdom. This 
was perceived by the ancient church with great clearness, 
Hence Origen ventures, without fear of being misunderstood, 
as if he wished to claim life for that which is in and by itself 
inanimate, to speak of “letters of the Holy Ghost ;’* and Irenzeus 
argues from the word with which the genealogy of the Lord 
begins i in the evangelist Matthew (rod 6: "Inoot ygsorot % yérnars 
ourws qv) that the Holy Ghost, by means of the word Christ, 
has here guarded against the monstrosities of later teachers of 
error, as if he would say, “ This Jesus is our Emmanel.”+ To 
the same effect, Chrysostom says that often in a word of Scrip- 
ture there lies a whole series of thoughts.f 

IX. It is not so much these isolated expressions as the whole 
method of proof from Scripture in the ancient teachers, the 
principles of exposition, even where they were misinterpreted, 
and finally, the general use of Scripture by all Christians, which 
was not only approved, but made the duty of believers—it is 
these things that give us the assurance that in the ancient 
church they always proceeded on the supposition of a verbal 
inspiration. In the first place, the ostensio s. probatio ex 
Scripturis is demanded as a necessary and indispensable 
thing; for “otherwise our statements and expositions are 
unworthy of belief; by the mouth of two or three witnesses 
must every word be established.”§ Tertullian, however little 
he wished to deviate a hairbreadth from the rule of faith, yet 
urges his opponents, Where he is treating of the meaning of 
this rule, to “ proof from the Scriptures,”|| and commends the 
Romish Church also for this reason, because she “ connects 
the law and the prophets with the gospel and apostolic writings, 
and imbibes the faith from these."4[ But if we look more 
closely how the ancient teachers handled this weapon, it is 
clear that the leading of proof appears to them as something com- 
plete, when it is shewn from Scripture, us a divine whole, that 
the Lord has continually given testimony to himself that the 
Spirit has never contradicted himself; and alike in the smallest 





* Orig. super Numer. homilia xxvii. 
t Irensus adversus heereses, lib. iii. c. 18. 
t Chrysost. Homilia xlix, in Joann. :— 
“* nal yag ami foiag ASEews 
eveoriy oAGxANgO v suger voy.’ 
§ Orig. in Jeremiam Homilia ? p- 57 (ed. Huet). 
H Tertullian adversus Prazxeam, c. xi. 
Tertullian de praescriptione haeretic., c. xxxvi.: ‘“‘ Legem et Prophetas cum 
Evangelicis et Apostolicis literis miscet, et in de teh fidem.” 
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thing and in the greatest the same divine economy is mirrored 
which wrote the faith in the hearts of Christians. This organic 
method of proof from Scripture we ought to learn from the 
ancients, as well as the lesson that we must have a living 
apprehension to be able to furnish a living proof. From 
innumerable examples of this description, which we meet more 
frequently the farther we travel back into antiquity, and which 
give place to a fragmentary method the farther we move for- 
ward beyond the boundary of the fifth century, let just a single 
one from Irenzeus be adduced—one of these deep, netrating 
glances to which we are accustomed in him: “Thus, then,” 
says he, “has the Father manifested himself to all, when he 
makes his word visible to all; and on the other hand, the word 
shewed the Father and the Son to all, when he was seen by all. 
Hence the righteous judgment of God falls upon all, who have 
indeed equally seen, bit have not equally believed. For by 
creation itself the Father reveals the Word (by whom every- 
thing was made), and by the world the architect of the world, 
the Lord, and by the creature the artificer who made the crea- 
tures, and by the Son the Father who begat the Son; and of 
this also all speak equally, but ull do not believe equally. 
Thus has the Word, by means of the law and the prophets, 
— alike himself and the Father; and all the people 

eard him equally, but all did not believe equally. And by 
the Word himself, when he became visible and —— the 
Father was manifested (John xiv. 9), and although all did not 
believe him equally, yet all saw in the Son the Father; for 
that which is invisible of the Son is the Father, and that which 
is visible of the Father is the Son. Therefore all called him 
Christ when he was present, and spake of him as the Son of 
God. Even the unclean spirits, when they saw him, said, ‘We 
know that thou art the Holy One of God.’ And the devil, 
when he tempted him, said, ‘If thou be the Son of God,’ so 
that all indeed saw and spake of the Son and of the Father, 
but all did not believe. For it was necessary that the truth 
should receive testimony from all, and should prove a means of 
judgment, for salvation to believers (John xi. 4), for condemna- 
tion to unbelievers, in order that all might be rightly judged, 
and that the faith in the Father and in the Son might be con- 
firmed and attested, alike by those of the family, because they 
were friends, and by strangers (John x. 5), because they were 
enemies.” * 





* Irenseus ddversus haereses, iv: 14. It is enough to give an idea of this pene- 
trating and all-comprehensive method of handling Scripture. One sees, with- 
out our mentioning it, how almost every sentence contains a view, which em- 
braces revelation as an organic whole, and that the substance of Scripture, if I 
might so express myself, shines through the single words—a circumstance to 
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Just as the method of proof from Scripture is pervaded by 
a spirit which throughout had understood the contact and 
influence of the Holy Ghost in the apostles and —- 
as something exceedingly real, so is the principle of exposi- 
tion in the ancient church such an one, as faith itself accepted, 
not as something that had first to be created, but as some- 
thing wrought and attested by the = of God. With 
great firmness Justin Martyr, even in his time, rejects the 
purely philological interpretation of the Jewish teachers, 
and reminds them how they neither knew the funda- 
mental thoughts of Scripture, nor could they escape manifest 
contradiction in the professedly grammatical exposition.* The 
false principles on both sides are brought together by Theodoret, 
in his Prologomena to the Psalms: on the one hand, the imsa- 
tiable character of allegory ; on the other, the false historical 
view according to which they rather rendered assistance to the 
Jewish exposition than shewed themselves as the disciples of 
the faith.t By the first definition he has manifestly indicated 
the error into which Origen had fallen ; but who does not see 
that even this mistake was bound up with a deeper fundamen- 
tal conception of holy Scripture, which, starting from the 
criterion of the all-sided fruitfulness and organic arrangement, 
mixed up application with exposition, and thus fell into much 
that was arbitrary? Atall events, Origen is, as we have already 
seen, a defender of the strictest theory of inspiration.t It is, 
however, not only the exposition of Scripture, as it was every- 
where practised in the ancient church, but also the reconcilia- 
tion of apparent contradictions, e.g., in the gospels, where it 
was undertaken, that shews us inspiration as a fact everywhere 
presupposed. We name only the well known and still much 





which the Scripture passages subjoined by us point. In a future treatment of 
Irenwus (for he has not yet obtained a worthy one), it will be one of the chief 
tasks to trace back all such Scripture allusions, of which the bulk of his doc- 
trine consists, to their source, which hitherto has been done by Grabe and 
Massuet only in very imperfect measure. 

* Just. Mart. dialogus cum Tryphone, c. 84 and c. 112. 

t Theodoreti Protheoria in Psalmos, Opp. ed. Sirmond, Schulze, tom. i. p. 
603. 

¢ Origen distinguished, as is well known, a threefold-sense of holy Scrip- 
ture,—the historical, the mystic, and the moral (Origeri Homilia ii. in Genes., 
p. 65, B.C. ed. Bened.), How he was led to this he tells us himself, in another 
passage ; he started, namely, from this, that in holy Scripture, in order to con- 
ceive it as an organic whole, one must distinguish body, soul, and spirit (Ho- 
milia v. in Levit., p. 209 C. ed. Bened.). By carrying out the principle, one 
easily sees the error of the view. For just as the spirit is only in the living 
organism, and the soul the connecting link between it and the body, so is the 
spiritual sense of Scripture inseparable from the historic contents; and as the 
soul shines through the body, so the one certain and clear sense of every word 
of God is reflected in manifold ways in all arrangements of the kingdom of 
God, without thereby justifying a twofold or threefold exposition of the word. 
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to be — one of Julius Africanus between the two genealo- 
gies of Christ in Luke and Matthew. Just as he, after he had 
finished the task, concludes, “ Whether this be the case or not, 
yet the gospel remains certainly true,”* so the ancient church, 
in general with similar cheerfulness, concluded that God’s word, 
in every separate part, contains the true revelation, and that 
the apparent obscurities lie rather in our limitation of view 
than in the imperfection of Scripture. 

One part of the use of Scripture is the proof founded there- 
upon for the doctrine, another that by which Scripture is 
applied to the edification of believers; and in this direction 
also the ancient church has perceived the sufficient attestation 
of the Spirit to Scripture. In a beautiful manner Tertullian, 
in his apologetic work, brings to light the whole procedure of 
the Christians in this matter. ‘“ We come together,” says he, 
in communion that, as a closely connected band as it were, we 
may offer up prayers to God. We come together for the re- 
petition of holy Scriptures, when the condition of the present 
times urges us either to admonish one another or to bring to 
one another’s remembrance. There we nourish faith, stimulate 
hope, make confidence strong by means of these holy utterances, 
and the discipline of the commandments is to us an in- 
creased means of awakening. There one is encouraged, there 
one rebukes another, there the divine discipline is put in 
exercise ; for great is the weight of the judgment in the view 
of those who hold it for certain that they stand here before 
God’s face.”t The use of Scripture was most intimately con- 
nected with all spiritual practice ; it had, according to the view 
of the ancients, the promise of God. “If our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” says Origen,$ “ finds us engaged in such employments 
and exercises, then will he not only deem us worthy of taking 
up his own abode with us, but if he sees this feast ready, he 
will also bring the Father with him.” Hence they recommended 
the daily reading of holy Scripture, that believers might draw 
at all times from the wells of the Holy Ghost ;§ according to 
the testimony of Theodoret and Basil the Great, the psalms of 
David were in the mouth of all, and people sang them not 
only in their houses, but upon the streets and roads.| They 
enjoined upon the more youthful and the simple that they 
were merely to read holy Scripture with the confident faith, that 
here was God’s word ; while it was enjoined on the experienced, 





* Julius Africanus ap. Euseb. Hist. eccles., lib. i.c. 7. 

t Tertullian Apologeticus, c. 89. 

t Orig. Homilia xx. in lib. Jos., p. 44 A , ed. Bened. 

@ Orig. Homilia x. in Genes., p. 87 F. 

|| Theodoreti Protheoria in I’salmos, Opp. tom. i. p. 602; Basilii M.in Psalm 
i. Opp. tom. i. p. 90. 
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and those trained for Scripture expositors, the “ Deuterotes,” 
as if it were not wished to forbid the investigation of the pro- 
foundest meaning of the words.* 

X. Because the ancient church everywhere maintained the 
idea of the personality of the Holy Ghost, in order to lay the 
foundation for the belief in Scripture as a work of God, a cer- 
tain breadth might occur, when a judgment was pronounced as 
to the outward phenomena and circumstances amid which that 
came to light. For if we must maintain, in the sphere of the 
workings of grace in general, that the Spirit distributes to 
every one severally as he will (1 Cor. xii. 11), then along with 
this greatest freedom of the divine causality, the matter, the 
form, and everything which belongs to the visible, is also an 
object of the same freedom. The highest order shines through 
the lower, but at the same time incorporates it, and makes use 
of it as a visible form ; as, for example, the miracles of Christ 
were performed in connection with, in, and upon perishing 
nature, and ofttimes did not despise the natural vehicle itself. 
In the sphere of inspiration, we observe in the same way that 
the sacred writers ofttimes had, besides the impulse of the 
Spirit, outward occasions, definite rational aims (as Luke in his 
gospel), that their style is noways uniform, but sometimes soars 
on the wing of divine sublimity, sometimes descends in all 
stillness, simplicity, yea, apparent meanness, If one were to 
range this apologetically among the highest aims of God, who 
in contrast with his thoughts teaches us his hidden ways, and 
has clothed revelation itself as well as the outward appearance 
of the Lord and all his Christians in outward meanness, in 
order that the inner greatness might shine forth the more 
gloriously, the believing view would indeed be satisfied ; but 
we first gain clear insight when we consider that the sphere of 
grace in general does not do away with human freedom, but 
rather elevates bondage to freedom. That the teachers of the 
ancient church so understood that apparent contradiction in 
contemplating the matter of inspiration, must certainly be 

nted, when we consider that, with all impartiality, they 
ave preserved undisturbed both the divine causality and the 
human occasions and phenomena ; and indeed it is not, as 
might be supposed, one series of teachers who maintained the 
former, and another the latter (in which case we might be 
charged with having ourselves dragged in the solution, rather 
than explained the view of the ancient church), but both are 
found together in the view of one and the same teacher. Here 





* Eusebii Praeparatio Evangelica xii.1. Among the Jews, remarks Euse- 
bius, they were accustomed to call the proper exegetes and expositors (Her- 
meneuten) Deuterotes. He has the name 9?N)3/) in that sense. 
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we are above all confronted with Jerome, of whom, if of any 
man, one might maintain a free Jewish view, if in general 
there were anything true therein (and in reality the Romish 
Church has laid hold of many of these expressions, in order to 
generalise the idea of inspiration, and to extend it to every 
word of the church). He asserts that the apostle has been 
in reality foolish with the foolish Galatians, and has made 
use of quite simple proofs, which the foolish even can under- 
stand; he has often allowed himself to proceed so far in 
the Hebraising diction that one may well see it is meant in 
earnest, when he says of himself, ’E/ 6: xal idsmrng rp Adyw, "arr? 
od rH yrwoes (2d Cor. xi. 6); lastly, he has not avoided even 
grammatical solecisms. But if Jerome mentions that foolish 
argumentation in the epistle to the Galatians, he at the same 
time traces it back to an artful prudence,* and the remark is 
natural, that even in the human folly a divine wisdom lies 
concealed. When, as at Gal. vi. 1, and at Ephes. iii. 1, he finds 
fault with the constructions as ungrammatical, he himself soon 
annihilates this stand-point when he glories in being a defender 
of the apostle in that very thing; for, says he, it would have 
been impossible that he, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, destitute 
of all splendour of speech, and ornament of words, and charm 
of eloquence, could have been able to convert the whole world 
to the faith of Christ, unless he had proclaimed the gospel, 
not in words of human wisdom, but in the power of God ; they 
are God’s depths that he proclaims, which the polished Gree 

language is scarce able to grasp.f Thus, all that Jerome 
remarks does not lie outside the circle of a word inspired by 
God (who can measure his instruments, and what he puts 
into their mouth not according to limited human views), but 
inside the same. That the other church teachers did not 
regard the relation between the outward phenomenon and the 
working of the Spirit in inspiration in another light, is evident. 
The same Irenzeus, who compares the gospels to the xAjuara and 
the four spirits of the world, is the very man among the most 
ancient witnesses who gives us the most complete information 
as to what had been ascertained with respect to the occasions 
for the gospels,t and with exactness brings out the peculiar 
character of each.§ In one and the same writing Augustine 
assures us, while he is explaining the apparent diversity of the 
evangelists in their reports respecting John the Baptist, that 
it need not surprise us if the sacred reporters narrate matters 
sometimes in more, sometimes in fewer words, “ ut quisque 





* Hieron. Commentar. tn epist. ad. Galat., lib. ii. 

t Hieron. Commentar. in ep. ad. Ephes., lib. ii, (ad. cap. iii. 1). 
} Irenaeus adversus haereses, lib. iii. c. 11. 

@ Fragmenta Irenaei, ed. Grabe, p. 471. 
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meminerat et ut cuique cordi erat ;”* and again, that we 
ought not to say, Christ has written nothing, since the apostles 
were merely his hands in writing.t With regard to Eusebius 
of Cesarea, who is the first to specify in a more comprehensive 
way, according to ancient reports, the occasion and circumstances 
amid which the gospels were written,t and thinks the apostles 
did not trouble themselves much about composing books, 
since they had a more excellent office, which was beyond all 
human power ; yea, that they were as if compelled to write,§ 
it is well known that he not only maintained the inspiration of 
the canonical Scriptures in the strictest sense, but even founded 
a proof for the divinity of Jesus upon the authority and the 
diffusion of the sacred writings.|| The view of these teachers 
was manifestly this, that the one thing does not exclude the 
other, that the external phenomena in general do not exclude 
the reality of the highest working of grace. Rather we shall 
be compelled to see in the outward occasions a PROVIDENTIAL 
element, which, along with the free activity of the apostles, was 
gathered up by means of inspiration into a higher order ; and 
there arises an untruthfulness and a misleading element in the 
view only, when one wishes to detach that providential element 
for itself. 

XI. The doctrine of inspiration completes itself in the 
ancient church in two directions: on the one hand, when they 
shew its stretching over into the doctrine of the gifts of grace 
without misapprehending the distinction between the Spirit 
and the spiritual charisma; and again, when they brought 
forward proofs for inspiraticn. The former is far more important 
than the latter, since, to,touch on the latter but briefly, such a 
proof can mean nothing more than to bring to remembrance 
that by which Scripture generally authenticates itself as divine 
(just as we see from the quotations in Junilius and Cassio- 
dorus) § at most, the remark about its living form, in the 





* August. de consensor Evangel ii.12. Augustine here subjoins, in addition, 
a twofold apologetic consideration : that the word of God, as being eternal 
and unchangeable, transcends all phenomenal foim, although it has been 
communicated, according to the divine eccncmy, in signs and languages be- 
longing {o time; and that the variety in the apostolic reports laid the firm 
foundation of the preaching that followed, which could not always be in the 
same words. t August. de consensu Evangelist., iii. c. ult. 

{ Eusebii Zistor. eccles. iii. 24 % Eusebii Histor. eccles 1. c. 

|| Eusebii de landibus Constantini, c. 17. 

q Junilii de partibus divinae legis. ii. 29: “‘ D. Unde probamus, libros religionis 
nostrae divina inspiratione esse conscriptos? M. Ex multis, quorum primum 
est ipsius scripturae veritas. deinde ordo rervm, consonantia praeceptorum, mo- 
dus locutientis sine ambitu puritarque verloium. Additur conscritentirm 
et praedicantium qualitas, quod divina hcmines, excelsa viles, infacundi sub- 
tilia nonnisi divino repleti Spiritu tradidisscnt. Tam praedicationis virtus, 
quam, dum praedicaretur, licet a paucis desyectis, obtinuit. Accedunt his 
testificatio contraricium, utilitas consequcntium, exitus corum quae per accep 
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narrower sense, might be so named, which again would trench 
rather on the efficacy of the word of God in general. But, as 
respects the former, Justin Martyr teaches with great definite- 
ness, that if any one believingly reads the writings of the pro- 
phets, he can obtain saving knowledge ; that of course the 
prophets confirmed their doctrines by true miracles, while the 
false soothsayers were filled with an unclean spirit, and deal 
with lying powers, and that this certainly shews the finger of 
God ; but that one must ask above all, that the gates of light 
may be opened to him; for “no one can see mh understand 
this, unless God and his Christ give unto him to perceive it.”* 
The first and highest charisma is, according to Basil, that of 
prophecy ; the next, which calls for no less solicitude, is the 
understanding of the things expressed by the Spirit. To this 
he refers the “ discerning of spirits” (1 Cor. xiv. 29), and then 
sets down as the separate charismata which we have to obtain 
by prayer, the Aéyos ywwoews, to see the hidden things of God ; 
the Adyos sopias, to put right and arrange what is in brief com- 
pass (1 Cor. xii. 8) ; finally, “ the gift of teaching,” to be able to 
edify the hearers.+ In another way, and perhaps more suitably, 
Chrysostom explains that apostolic terminus, when he refers 
the Aéyos coping throughout to the highest gift of the Spirit (as 
a Paul and a John, the son of thunder, had it), but claims the 
Abyos yuwoews for all believers in general, as a knowledge which 
was not always connected with the gift of teaching and of repre- 
sentation ;{ but it is clear as well in the latter as in the former 
explanation, that it was just the gifts which were in operation 
in the church that were regarded as a living continuation of that 
original highest gift (without, however, being identical with it), 
and, at the same time, as the right key to the understanding of 
the latter. 

XII. The great unforced unanimity of the ancient church 
then respecting the doctrine of inspiration cannot possibly be 
connected, as some more recent authors have done,§ with a 
peculiar theological stand-point, as, for example, the Alexan- 
drian, or be at all explained in that way ; nor is the idea thus 
developed to be understood as the preparation for a freer view, 
which might first make its appearance afterwards ; but, on the 
contrary, from the very opposition which occurs scattered here 





tationes et figuras predicationesque predicta sunt. Ad postremum miracule 
jugiter facta, donec Scriptura ipsa susciperetur a gentibus.” Comp. Cassiodori 
divin. institut., c. 16. 

* Just. Mart. dialog. com. Tryphone, c. 7. 

t Basilii M. Commentar. in Esaiam, Prooem. c. 1, 2. 

t Chrysos Homilia xxix in 1 ep. ad Cor. (xii. 8); Opp. x. p. 216. Likewise 
Theodore ad. h. 1. 

¢ Among these Neander also, Kirchengeschichte, ii. 2, p. 749 and following. 
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and there in this period, it may be clearly shewn how deeply 
that doctrine had entered into the consciousness of the church. 
Leaving Gnosticism out of view, whose speculative tendency 
was every way an antichristian one, and which, therefore, was 
under the necessity of rejecting a great part of the documents 
of revelation without scruple, while it explained away the rest 
in its own favour, there are properly only two puints which here 
come under consideration, but which, thus isolated, are very 
characteristic. As is weil known, the Anomeeans represent 
positive Arianism properly so-called; the errors, which with 
the head of the sect still appeared under a church-colour- 
ing, they preached naked and unconcealed ; no wonder, there- 
fore, that they did not allow themselves to be embarrassed by 
the most definite Scripture expressions. But the way and 
manner in which they rejected these was partly new; for, as 
Epiphanius informs us, when they were driven by argument into 
a corner, they took to flight, and said—* This or that was said 
by the apostle as a man ;” or also, “ Why dost thou hold up the 
Old Testament against me?” If we look back to the way in 
which Bishop Alexander from the beginning of the controversy 
used Scripture against Arius,* and the fathers assembled at 
Nice likewise, we easily see that the continuation of this heresy 
could reach its aim and accomplishment only by the denial of 
the divine inspiration of holy Scripture. But Epiphanius dis- 
misses them with the short fico 9 that it is quite in order, 
that they who refuse to know Christ should still more refuse 
to honour his prophets and apostles.{ Quite as characteristic 
is the conduct of Jerome towards these Anomcean teachers of 
error, if they are the same heretics whom he mentions in his 
preface to the Epistle t6 Philemon. They rejected this epistle 
on this ground among other frivolous grounds, because the 
apostle has not always spoken from Christ ; nay, that the con- 
tinual indwelling of the Spirit along with the necessities and 
infirmities of human life is not at all possible ; that the apostle 
himself when he says, “ Yet not I, but Christ liveth in me” 
(Gal. ii. 20), bas presupposed a state, where this was not yet 
the case ; that it agrees ill with his challenge to the Corinthians, 
—‘Since ye seek a proof of Christ speaking in me” (2 Cor. 
xiii. 3), or with his mentioning in another passage his cloak 
which he had left at Troas, and in the Epistle to the Galatians 
with his expressing the pious wish, “I would they were even 
cut off which trouble you” (Gal. v. 12) ; finally, that according 
to the assurance of the voice of God himself, the holy Ghost 





* Socratis Histor. eccles., i. 6. 


t Epiphan. adversus hoereses lxxvi. Aétii salutat Confut. vi. Opp., tom i. p. 
991, seq. 
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descended upon none but upon Jesus, Against this bombast, 
to which the recent objections held forth as acute are nota 
whit inferior in shallowness, Jerome satisfies himself with 
remarking that when one asserts that the Holy Ghost is driven 
away by corporeal things and necessities he cannot rest till, 
with Valentinus, Marcion, and Appelles, he assumes a god of 
worms, of grasshoppers, &c., in opposition to the God who made 
heaven and earth.* The matter in question was too deeply 
rooted in the consciousness of believers, for the teacher to think 
anything else worth their while, than to hold up its own mirror 
to the inflated nonsense. 

The second contribution proceeds from a church teacher, 
whose other merits cannot certainly make us forget that he has 
handled holy Scripture with great want of reverence, and partly 
in a profane spirit. It is the head of the Antiochean school, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, who has been so often commended in 
more recent times as the founder of the correct grammatico- 
historical exposition, which latter with such an ancestor has 
really pronounced its own sentence, the more so as Theodoret’s 
interpretation, who belonged only outwardly to this school, in 
no respect recognised the same principles, but coincided with 
it at most in the opposition to false allegorising. Now, grant 
that in the three-chapter controversy much angry vacillation 
occurred ; granting also that the fifth Ecumenic Council (at 
Constantinople, 553) attained its object but very imperfectly ; 
it was certainly right in the rejection of Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia’s whole mode of viewing and handling holy Scripture. No 
judicious and believing Christian will misunderstand the source 
from which sprung attacks like the following, which are extracted 
from Theodore’s third book against Apollinaris—“ The book 
of Job has risen as a poem on heathen soil; the Song of 
Solomon is a tedious bridal song, of a character neither pro- 
phetic, nor historical, nor instructive, written in a similar way 
to that in which Plato afterwards wrote his Symposion ; 
finally, Proverbs and Ecclesiastes contain, it is true, good doc- 
trines, and Solomon received certainly the A¢yo¢ yvwesws, but not 
the Acyog sopias, the prophetic gift.”* Let it merely be remarked, 
that partial as was this contradiction, yet no one, neither Pope 
Vigilius, nor the Council which resisted him, would recognise 
in this anything but a meaning inconsistent with Scripture as 
the word of God. Theodore has so great an interest for us, 





* Hieron. Prooem. in epist. ad Philemonem 

t Acta Concilii Constantinople, ii. Collatis, iv. 65,71, ap. Harduin. Acta 
Concilier., tom iii. p. 87,89. The text in Harduin is somewhat confused, 
inasmuch as the statements of Theodore are mixed with inferences, without 
this being indicated by a mark of division ; but this is by no means the case 
with what we have extracted. 
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only because he is in reality the living type of the more recent 
so-called critical investigation. But here certainly philosophy 
must preserve its rights, that what is inconceivable is for that 
reason unsubstantial ; and he who, like this church teacher, 
will fight against a work of God or the smallest part of it with 
atoms of thought, has done more than a vain work. 

[The article next adverts to the scholastic divines and the 
Jewish teachers of the middle ages.] 





X.--CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Letters of Samuel Rutherford, with Biographical Sketches of his Correspon- 
dents. Edited by Rev. Anprew A. Bonar, Glasgow. ‘Iwo vols. Kdin- 
burgh: Kennedy, 1863. 


This is by far the best edition of Rutherford’s letters that has ever 
appeared, nor is it likely that any subsequent edition will supersede it. The 
editor, in many points like-minded with the author whom he lovingly 
elucidates, has ransacked every corner for information, and done all that 
probably can ever be done to put the reader in a position for appreciating 
these precious remains of one of the most holy and Christ-like men that 
Scotland has to enroll among her worthies. We need not refer to the lile 
and times of Rutherford, nor to the general characteristics of his glowing 

iety, after the beautiful sketch which Mr Bonar has prefixed to the letters. 

ut we have always felt that Rutherford’s mind, from the fact that he so 
strongly realised and loved the personal Saviour, and because he was richly 
imbued with the views of the Redeemer’s headship prevalent in Scotland— 
a.doctrine of peculiar value in leading spiritual minds to a lively mode of 
contemplating the God-man—is a more modern cast of mind than many 
of his age. ‘Lhe freshness“of these letters to modern readers may be ex- 
plained in this way, and it is an element not found in any of his Puritan 
contemporaries to the same degree. 

The superiority of this edition to every other will appear from a state- 
ment of what the editor has done for it. “ Attending carefully to the 
chronological arrangement, the editor has sought, by biographical, — 
graphical, and historical notices, to put the reader in possession of all that 
was needed to enable him to enter into the circumstances in which each 
letter was written, so far as that could be done. The explanatory notes, 
the appended glossary of Scottish words and expressions (many of them in 
reality old English), the index of places and persons, the index of special 
subjects, and the prefixed contents of each letter will, it is confidently 
believed, be found both interesting and useful.” Besides the ten additional 
letters which appeared in the edition of 1848, there are two additional let- 
ters added since that time. We trust that the appearance of these attrac- 
tive volumes will win many new readers to letters the most precious in 
church history. 


Lectures on the Fpistles of Paul to the Thessalonians. By Joun Liu, 
D.D., First Presbyterian Minister, Kingston, N.Y. Edinburgh : Oliphant. 
1863. 


Dr Lillie is a distinguished Scottish student, though now naturalised in 
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America. le has. here successfully applied the results of a critical study 
of the Greek text to the uses of popular instruction and the edification of 
the church. Every one who knew the author's antecedents would be pre- 

red for ripe scholarship, a reverent appreciation of the sacred word in its 
import and connections, and they will find all this interwoven with the 
more popular elucidation of the text in a singularly suggestive and edifying 
way. Itis, we must add, strongly imbued with premillennial views of 
Scripture, but calculated to be highly instructive and useful to all who 

y desire to get into the meaning of God’s word. 


Brief Historical Explanation of the Revelation of St John, according to the 
Hore Apolyptice of Mr Ellwtt. By H. C. Tucker, Bengal Civil Service. 
London : Nisbet, 1863. 

This little work, as an abridgment of Mr Elliott's “ Hore Apocaly 
tices,” will be useful to many who have not access to the larger work, tt 
is well executed, being originally planned as one of a series of schovl- 
books for native Christians in India. 


The Redeemer: a series of Sermons on certain aspects of the Person and 
Work of our Lord Jesus Christ. By Waiti1am Rosinson Cuerk, M.A., 
Vicar of Taunton. London: Bell & Daldy. 1863. 


This little volume is what it professes to be,—a series of sermons. They 
are sermons so good and sound that, in these days of abundant heresy, it 
is quite refreshing to read them. We are surprised to find a man who 
holds and teaches so much truth, not being able to see his way a little 
farther. He sees and explains fully the doctrine of the headship of the 
two Adams; and yet he can say, “‘ that man was created anew in Christ— 
in him the human race received a new head.” The whole theology of the 
book is at war with such statements as these. On the author’s own prin- 
ciples, such a statement as that means universal salvation, which yet he 
dves not hold. His chapter on “The Hope of Israel” would satisfy neither 
the millenarians nor the ante-millenarians, It is not often we read a volume 
of sermons in which there is so much to praise, and so little to blame. We 
—— that there is a gracious blending of the practical with the doc- 
trinal. 


The Argument of St Paul's Epistle to the Uhristians in Rome traced and 
illustrated. By the Rev. C, P. Suepaerp, M.A., Incumbent of South 
Lambeth Chapel. London: Bell & Daldy. 1862. 


This exposition of the Epistle to the Romans is in the form of sermons. 
It is as yet incomplete, reaching only to the close of the eighth chapter. 
The form of the exposition is about the most difficult to manage, and 
generally the author has delivered himself in a “ popular” manner, which 
increases the difficulties against which he has had to contend; yet the 
exposition is one of no common merit. The author thinks, and therefore 
— for himself, and that with a singular force, clearness, and simplicity. 
We differ toto celo from his conclusions: he looks at the epistle from an 
Arminian stand-point ; altogether misunderstands the phrase, “ the right- 
eousness of God,” which is the key and key-note of the whole: yet we 
have learnt a good deal by looking at the old familiar words through a 
totally different medium. ‘Ihe first sermon, in which the author strongly 
puts the necessity of always considering that you are not dealing with a 
gathering of chapters and a series of texts, but with a letter; that you 
ought always to remember who writes, to whom, when, why, and the state 
of mind of the writer as well as those who are addressed ; all this is wisely, 
clearly, and ably put, and that introductory sermon deserves high and 
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ial praise. We shall be glad to see how the author deals with the 
ninth and the eleventh chapters. We expect he will be able to bring out 
fully the a of that eleventh chapter, in its close connection with all 
that precedes it from the very beginning of the epistle. It is not often 
that we can speak of an Arminian, both in so kindly a way and in such 
terms, as we can speak of this. 


Life in Heaven. By the author of “ Heaven Our Home” and “ Meet for 
Heaven.” Edinburgh: Nimmo. 1863. 


The author of this volume tells us, in his preface, that 75,000 copies of 
his two former works have been sold in this country alone. He calls this, 
“ anlooked-for success.” We think him right in his own estimation of 
himself; for certainly a poorer book than this, or its two elder brothers, 
we have hardly ever read. Weare utterly at a loss to discover the possible 
cause of the public appetite for the sort of reading herein provided for 
them. It is not the style; for that is clumsy, full of poverty-stricken 
repetitions of phrases, tautologies, and heavy. It is not the matter; for 
that is as dull, heavy, and commonplace as the style. Is it the subject? 
and, if so, are men's own imaginations so very poor that they are glad to 
rest in cloudy creations of this sort, formed for them by the toil of another? 
This last is the worst of the three volumes of the anonymous author, who 
has got on to an inclined plane whose lowest limits have now been reached. 
Surely the writer did not mean to be humorous, nor to burlesque a subject 
so sacred ; but if the last five chapters of “ Life in Heaven” be not a bur- 
lesque, what are they? We have nes hes by Isaiah, Abraham, La- 
zarus, John Newton, Locke, Bacon, ifton, Cowper, Pollock, which are 


simply ridiculous. Isaiah, if he speak now such manifest stuff as this 


author puts into his mouth, has lost much of his power since he left this 
world. All these writers have sensibly deteriorated in their style; they 
have all lost their individuality; and most of them have somehow got 
a hold of a great number of Reettclene, Cowper a ype which they 
had not when they spoke or wrote in this world. Really, people ought to 
form a judgment on books for themselves, and not buy books simply be- 
cause they are industriously puffed into notoriety. 


Old Friends, and what became of them, By the Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A., 
Incumbent of St Jude’s, Chelsea. London: Nisbet & Co. 1862, 


Under this somewhat quaint title we have, in nine chapters, a series of 
biographical sketches, partly real and partly imaginary, so far as it appears, 
bringing out in a very forcible way some of the strengths and the weak- 
nesses of human nature. The authdr has looked on man and his ways 
with an observant eye. Shrewd, kindly, and clear-sighted, he has gathered 
up and garnered many a fragment which, under other auspices, would 
have been left behind, lost, or trampled under foot. The style is sharp ; 
there are no superfluous words. There is a dry caustic humour, which acts 
on the reader as a constant tonic; and under Mr Owen's hand, old things 
look new in the new dress, or in the new companionship with which they 
are introduced to us. The volume may be very safely and very cordially 
commended to our readers, as a wise, thoughtful, and very suggestive book, 
worthy of its able and accomplished author, 


The More Excellent Way ; or, Links in Love’s Chain. Seeley, Jackson, 
& Halliday. London. 1862. 


The execution of this volume is not worthy of its design. It is a series 


of chapters on each of the separate characteristics of charity, as given b 
the apostle Paul in his glowing eulogium—Charity suffereth long, is kind, 
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envieth not, vaunteth not itself, &c., &c., through sixteen chapters. It is 
an idea worth taking up, and fully working out. This volume would be a 
help in no way. 


Ulrich von Hutten, Imperial Poet and Orator. Translated from Chaffour- 
Kestner’s “ Etudes sur les Réformateurs Du 16 me Siecle,” by ARCHIBALD 
Youne, Esq., advoeate. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1863. 


This is a translation, and though we have not compared it with the ori- 
ginal, it bears many internal marks of being a good translation. The 
biography is brief; the facts are few ; the philosophy of the stirring events 
in which von Hutten took a part so active and prominent, is hardly at- 
tempted; but the volume is a good and useful contribution to our English 
biographical literature. Few readers, we presume, will close this volume 
without a desire to know more fully the facts of Von Hutten’s life; and the 
extracts from his published works are so rich and racy as to whet the ap- 
petite for more. The translator has added a valuable series of biographical 
notes, in elucidation of the text, where occur many names less generally 
known than usual to mere English readers, The volume is to be com- 
mended. 


A History of the Christian Church from the Nativity of our Lord to the 
Reign of Constantine. By the late Epexezer Soper. London: Houlston 
& Wright. 1863. 


Posthumous works need careful and competent editors. A history with- 
out a table of contents, with no headings to buoks or chapters, with few 
references to authorities, with no index, and by an author whose name is 
totally unknown in the world of letters, is of very small value. Had the 
matter composing this volume been edited in a competent way, and had the 
wants we have indicated been supplied (with the exception, of course, of 
the last), a work might have been produced of some permanent value. 
The editor’s competency for his task may be judged of by the following 
extract from “ the preface :"—“It is to be regretted that those persons 
who hold Romish doctrines devote more attention to ecclesiastical history 
than is given to it by evangelical Christians. Romanists delight to appeal 
to ‘catholic antiquity.’ 1t is not so well known as it should be, that they 
may be vanquished in argument on the ground which they claim as their 
own.” 


A Reply to the Strictures of the Rev. J. H. Hinton, M.A., on some Passages 
in Lectures on Christian Faith. By Joun H. Gopwin. London: Jack- 
son & Walford. 1862. - 


In our last number we noticed Professor Godwin’s “ Lectures on Christian 
Faith.” Our readers will remember that Mr Godwin is professor of exegeti- 
cal theology in the new Independent College in London. Mr Hinton, the 
Baptist minister, wrote a pamphlet containing some very severe strictures on 
Mr Godwin’s book. This is Mr Godwin’s reply. We give a few extracts, 
that our readers may form some notion of this extraordinary production for 
themselves. “ The evangelists believed in the divinity of Christ, and in his 
sacrificial death, as fully as St Paul ; but they have not taught these doc- 
trines exactly in the same way,” p.9. This is his own summary of what he 
teaches on the doctrine of justification by faith, “I have said again and 
again that ¢rust in the Saviour does ensure salvation, and that a man is im- 
mediately judged to be right by God when he has faith in Christ, this faith 
being only a sincere acceptance of him, our Lord and Saviour; and this 
being right, comprehending his uprightness, his relation to Christ, and his 
hope of all that is contained in the promises of God.” Thisisall. Speaking 
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of the same doctrine on the next page, he says, “ J have ventured to call in 
question what may be called the Protestant interpretation of the peculiar lan- 
guage of St Paul, but only to shew that all the truths which are set forth 
according to one mode of understanding terms are as clearly and certainly 
set forth according to the other, and that we need not suppose any change in 
the signification of words, or any semblance of fiction,” pp. 18-21. Again, 
. 22, “ The interpretation of the peculiar phraseology of St Paul which has 
een received by protestant churches for some centuries was not held in the 
early ages of the Christian Church.” Again, p. 31, “ According to Mr Hin- 
ton’s statement, the great work of the gospel seems to be in the assurance 
that so much suffering has been endured in ouf stead, and so much work has 
been done in vur stead. This view appears to me very different from that of 
the Bible, and alien from the spirituality and universality of the gospel.” 


The Exodus of Israel; its Difficulties Examined, and its Truths Confirmed, 
with a Reply to Recent Objections. By the Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A., Rec- 
tor of Kelshall. London: the Religious Tract Society. 1863. 


So far as we have had time to read and examine this book of Mr Birks— 
and we have got through the greater portion of it—we have been impressed 
with the conviction that it is one of the best, if not the best, of the replies 
to Bishop Colenso that has yet appeared. It is elegant, scholarly, thorough. 
He does not spare the bishop; but his rebukes are administered in the tone 
and spirit in which a Christian man should correct an erring brother. We 
sincerely wish that every reader of the bishop’s book could only be induced 
to read the reply of the presbyter. We have felt that the reply of Mr Birks 
on all the points he has taken up has been most triumphant and complete. 
He meets the bishop fairly, and faces the difficulty as fairly ; there is no 
evasion, no hypothesis hastily concocted for the occasion, but a calm, manly 
dignity, conseious of its strength, which inspires you with a feeling of the 
goodness of the cause so gracefully and chivalrously defended. 


The foltowing works, which space pretents us from noticing more fully, 
we cordially recommend, viz. :— 


Lewis's Divine Human in Scripture (Nisbet). 

Dr Bonar’s Short Sermons (do.). 

Dr Hamilton’s Morning by the Sea of Galilee (do.). 
Gailey’s Submission and us Reward (do.). 

M. Dods’s Prayer that Teaches to Pray (Maclaren). 
Griffith’s Fatherhood of God [Title Unhappy] (Hatchard). 
Hebert on Clerical Subscription (Macmillan), 

Dr Alexander's Young Communicant (Elliot). 

Professor Young’s Science and Scripture (Lockwood). 


An anonymous work, entitled “ The Destiny of the Human Race” 
(Simpkin), we can only condemn. It is a clever universalist advocacy of 
a probation in another life for those who have not embraced the Gospel 
here. 








